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atoria: career, his presidential campaigns 
and his first administration as President. 
It is a story crowded with some of the 
most flamboyant and fascinating charac- 
ters in American history, men and 
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tional affairs; Henry Clay, Peggy Eaton, 
Daniel Webster, Martin Van Buren, John 
C. Calhoun, Thomas Hart Benton, 
Nicholas Biddle, and Sam Houston 
among many others. Some of the events 
they argued and squabbled over include 
Indian removal, the Eaton scandal, Jack- 
son's diplomatic policy, tariff revision, 
and the rechartering of the national 
bank. 

The volume closes with Jackson's tri- 
umphant reelection as President just as 
the nullification controversy threatened 


to plunge the nation into bloody civil 
war. 
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Thad retired from the bustle of public life to my 
farm, there to repair an enfeebled constitution, 
worn out in the service of my country. The people 
of their own mere will brought my name before the 
nation for the office of President of these U. States. 
They have sustained me against all the torrents of 
slander that corruption and wickedness could in- 


vent. . . and by a large majority of the virtuous 
yeomanry of the U. States have elected me to fill the 
presidential chair. . . . I accept the office given me 


by the free and unbiased suffrage, of a virtuous 
people, with the feelings of the highest gratitude. 


—Andrew Jackson, Memorandum, 1828 
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Preface 


THIS SECOND VOLUME OF THE LIFE of Andrew Jackson presumes to argue 
a revisionist interpretation both of its subject and the era that bears his 
name. It offers a thesis that seeks to identify and define Jackson's unique 
contribution to American political history during the first half of the 
nineteenth century. 

Usually the period in American history from 1816 to 1828 is called the 
Era of Good Feelings, and the period from 1828 to 1848 the Age of 
Jackson. My own research has led me to conclude that the Era of Good 
Feelings ought, more rightly, to be known as America's first Era of Cor- 
ruption. That designation, admittedly provocative, better explains what 
occurred during the years immediately following the War of 1812 than 
the more famous phrase. The Age of Jackson, therefore, if it is to make 
any sense at all, should be seen as the first conscious effort at political 
reform in American history. Andrew Jackson was a reformer—the first 
American President who can be called such. He was committed to an 
ideology that reflected the beliefs of the Founding Fathers, and he de- 
vised a definite program of change and renewal—he himself called it a 
program of "reform retrenchment and economy"—by which he hoped to 
end the Era of Corruption and restore the country and its government 
to virtue and honesty. 

Less revisionist in its approach is the book's attempt to demonstrate 
the influence of the doctrines of “republicanism” on the Jacksonian era. 
It builds upon the studies of Bernard Bailyn, Gordon Wood, Robert 
Shalhope, and other historians who have been tracing the ideological 
strains of the American Revolution from their origins in the eighteenth 
century into the nineteenth century. It seeks to show Jackson's involve- 
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Fe iav st ated the pattern 
KE EA a became evident that the problems of understanding the pe. 
riod from 1816 to 1848 stemmed from a failure among historians to 
appreciate the role and contribution of the one man most responsi for 
shaping that age. Jacksonian America has been interprete: from every 
angle save that of its leading. figure. And the standard Jackson biogra- 
phers have been particularly remiss. Not James Parton, nor John Spencer 
Bassett, nor Marquis James made any important interpretative statement 
about Old Hickory or his age. Indeed, Bassett, the most scholarly histo- 
rian of the group, underestimated his subject to a remarkable degree. In 
editing six volumes of Jackson's correspondence, Bassett in his preface 
to volume III quoted a long letter from Jackson to John Coffee in which 
f “republicanism”; Bassett 


the General outlined some of the basic tenets ol n 
concluded that the letter “showed how little intellectual poise he had and 


how little he grasped the nature of politics at the time” (page xiv). Basset 
cam be excused for this egregious error since he did not have Bailyn, 
Wood, and other modern historians to help him understand what Jackson 
and men like him at the time were talking about when they waxed hot over 
such questions as corruption, public virtue, and liberty. 
In developing certain aspects of my argument I have had the counsel 
and assistance of a number of friends and colleagues. The notion of 
republicanism as a motivating force among the Jacksonians first seriously 
developed in my thinking after several long talks with Wayne Cutler, 
editor of the correspondence of James K. Polk. He then provided me with 
chapters from his dissertation on William H. Crawford, which helped me 
to document the corruption in the Monroe administration. I am very 
grateful to him. John Niven, presently working on a biography of Martin 
Van Buren, and Harriet C. Owsley, former editor of the Jackson Papers 
Project, read several chapters and gave me their criticisms and sugges- 
tions. Participants at the 1980 NEH summer seminar for college teachers 
on Jacksonian America at the Newberry Library offered telling criticism 
of the chapter on the Era of Corruption and I am deeply indebted to all 
of them. I must admit, however, that the ideas in this book about Jackson 
as a conscious political reformer are mostly my own. 
Iam profoundly grateful to the John Simon Guggenheim Foundation, 
whose generous support allowed a year of uninterrupted research and 
writing. Nothing compares to the freedom made possible by such encour- 
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ement and assistance. The Research Board of the iy 
al Chicago Circle and the American Philosophical prada 
for particular research problems. A fellowship from the Huntington mn 
brary permitted a month's intensive work among the excellent manu- 
script resources at that library. Also, the Rockefeller Foundation gra- 
ciously invited me to spend a month at their Villa Serbelloni in Bellagio, 
Italy, where the first chapters of this volume were revised and rewritten. | 

Most particularly, I owe a special debt of gratitude to John W. Delafield 
and his wife, Anita, who welcomed me to their home and permitted me 
to see and copy documents from the Livingston Papers, These papers 
have provided special insights into the Jackson administration and into 
the thinking that motivated a number of important actions. This book 
would be the poorer without these documents and I therefore wish to 
express a special word of thanks to the Delafields for their kindness and 
generosity. 

John McDonough, manuscript historian of the Library of Congress, 
and John H. Thweatt, senior archivist of the Tennessee State Library and 
Archives, have always responded enthusiastically to my many requests for 
information and for copies of documents, portraits, and cartoons. More 
than once they saved me days of work in searching through voluminous 
collections to find relevant Jackson material, 

The new editor and director of the Andrew Jackson Papers Project at 
the Hermitage, Harold D. Moser, extended the same courtesies and 
support that his predecessor provided for the first volume. Whenever 
new documents or new information came to his attention he immediately 
relayed them to me. The corrected dates for the birth of Andrew Jackson, 
Jr. and the death of Lyncoya are only two examples of his interest and 
assistance in my work. 

Originally this second volume was supposed to complete Jackson's life. 
Unfortunately a great deal of new material and a revised interpretation 
restricted the book to the story of Jackson’s journey to the White House 
and the four years of his first administration. I therefore am very indebted 
to my editor, Hugh Van Dusen, who finally consented to a three-volume 
biography. The third and last volume will cover Jackson's second ad- 
ministration and the final years of his life. 

August 1980 RoszRT V. REMINI 
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Chronology of Jackson's 
Life, 1822-1832 


1822, Spring Convalesces after physical breakdown | 
1822, July 20 Nominated for President by Tennessee legisla- | 
ture 
1823, March 14 Declines mission to Mexico 
1823, October 1 Elected U.S. Senator | 
1823 Builds church on Hermitage property | 
1823, December 3 Arrives in Washington to begin senatorial du- | 
tes 
1823, December Reconciles with Thomas Hart Benton | 
1824, February 14 Receives one vote in congressional nominating 
caucus 
1824, March 4 Nominated for President by Pennsylvania con- 
vention 
1824, March 16 Receives from President Monroe medal voted 
by Congress for his victory at New Orleans 
1824, May 13 Votes for Tariff of 1824 
1824, November Receives plurality of popular and electoral 
votes in presidential contest 
1825, January Sustains serious accident 
1825, February 9 Defeated for President in House election 
1825, February 14 Accuses Clay of “corrupt bargain” 
1825, March 4 Swears in Calhoun as Vice President 
1825, May 5 Entertains Lafayette at Hermitage 
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Exercises first pocket veto 

Leaves Washington for the Hermit- 
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Meets Chickasaw delegation at 
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Informed Chickasaws will remove 
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Choctaws 

Returns to Washington 
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1832, April 6- Black Hawk War 
August 2 

1832, May 9 Seminoles accept provisional treaty for removal 

1832, May 22 First Democratic presidential nominating con- 
vention concurs in Jackson's nomination fop 
reelection 

1832, July 10 Vetoes Bank bill 

1832, July 14 Signs Tariff of 1832 

1832, July 22 Leaves Washington for the Hermitage 

1832, September Orders preparations in response to nullifica. 
tion threats 


1832, September 18 Leaves Hermitage for Washington 
1832, October 19 Arrives in Washington 
1832, October 30 Treaty of removal signed by Chickasaws 


1832, October Orders further measures against nullifiers 

1832, November 1 Becomes a grandfather with the birth of. Rachel 

1832, November Reelected President 

1832, December 4 Forwards to Congress his fourth annual mes- 
sage 


1832, December 10 Issues Proclamation to the people of South 
Carolina 
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CHAPTER 1 


The Convalescent 


HOWEVER BATTERED AND WORN the outer shell of the man appeared to his 
friends and neighbors upon his return to the Hermitage in 1821, the cold 
steely blue eyes reassured them that enormous vitality still throbbed 
within that shrunken hulk. The indomitable will, the force of character, 
the majestic presence, had not diminished in the slightest. Although a 
summer in the swamps of Florida had nearly annihilated him, General 
Andrew Jackson returned to his home outside Nashville, Tennessee, no 
less active, no less combative, no less involved and concerned about his 
country's future and destiny. 

But he verged on physical collapse. At the age of fifty-five he suffered 
bodily discomfort that was constant and frequently unbearable. From 
1821 until his death in 1845 Jackson's letters speak regularly of his health 
and indisposition. It became such an obsession that one immediately 
suspects hypochondria, and no doubt a certain degree of it intruded from 
time to time. But the truth is that his poor health demanded his attention 
because of its genuine and frightening precariousness. It is not an exag- 
geration to say that Jackson suffered physical pain practically every day 
of his life from 1821 until his death twenty-four years later. 

Two bullets lodged in his body. The first resulted from a duel over a 
horserace, when Charles Dickinson on May 30, 1806, took deadly aim and 
barely missed killing him.! The bullet, as it struck, tore chest muscles, 
fractured one or two ribs as it entered, and lodged in the chest cavity close 
to the heart and impinged on his left lung. The bullet remained in his 
body for the rest of Jackson's life. As it penetrated the thoracic cage it 
carried with it fragments of cloth, dirt, and other foreign matter. Almost 
immediately a pulmonary abscess formed. Over the years one respiratory 
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i d another and coughing became incessant. During y 
Lega orc bough up blood, which convinced him (wrongly) jen 
contracted tuberculosis.” : 
aaa bullet lodged against the bone in the heavy musde ofthe 
left arm just below the shoulder. During a gunfight on September q, 
1813, with Thomas Hart Benton and his brother Jesse, Jac SON was sho; 
twice by Jesse: once in the left shoulder and once in the left arm. Ove, 
the next six months bits of bone were expelled from the arm, which 
Jackson sent to his wife as "souvenirs." It was along i before he coulg 
even slip his arm into the sleeve of his jacket, but the inflammation never 
totally subsided, and osteomyelitis set in.* i 
Following the gunfight with the Bentons, Jackson campaigned against 
the Creek Indians. During this campaign he contracted dysentery and 
malaria, and what with the fever, dysentery, coughing, and sweating he 
endured it frequently took an act of supreme will to mount his horse and 
command his troops. Dr. Francis May, his physician, regularly swabbed 
him with sugar of lead. It was widely believed at the time that sugar of 
lead, in addition to its astringent powers, could reduce inflammation. So 

Jackson both drank it and bathed in it. He took it internally to combat his 

supposed tuberculosis and chronic stomachaches, and externally for its 

antiphlogistic action. He even squirted it into his eyes when his sight 
began to falter. For the dysentery, he took massive doses of calomel. 

Which means that over the years he subjected his system to unbelievable 

quantities of lead and mercury. Without realizing it, Jackson slowly poi- 
soned himself! 

Yet, despite the poison, severe congestion in his chest, a persistent 
cough, occasional pulmonary hemorrhaging, “intermittent fever,” peri- 
odic abscesses for which he personally used a lancet to operate on 
himself, regular and debilitating attacks of dysentery, and a worsening 
condition of rheumatism, Andrew Jackson would not yield to the infirmi- 
ties of his pain-wracked body. He kept functioning. He kept going. But 
the blows and shocks his system sustained through disease, gunfights, 
malnutrition, and improper medication invite disbelief. How he lived 
through it all for as long as he did says something important about his 
will to survive. 

Shortly after his return to Tennessee following a brief two-month stint 
as Territorial Governor of Florida, Jackson suffered a severe physical 
breakdown. For four months, he wrote, "I have been oppressed with a 
violent cough, and costiveness.” This was followed by an excruciating 
attack of dysentery that totally immobilized him. In addition he began to 
complain for the first time of the “great quantities of slime” he brought 
up with each coughing spell. His lungs, irritated by th dis 
mation, had finally produced the chai tec by the perpetual inflam- 
means that Jackson p 2 ice the characteristic bronchiectasis—which 
his life.4 would be tormented by “slime” for the remainder of 
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His wretched health necessarily affected his general disposition. Always 
itive, frequently petulant, constantly alert to slights, criticisms, or 
is he grew increasingly irascible as the level of pain intensified over 
ins five years. By 1824 his teeth were decaying very rapidly, no doubt 
tre anced by the calomel and his own indifference to dental hygiene. But 
before they were extracted in 1828 he suffered severe tooth and jaw aches 
that murdered sleep and frazzled his nervous system. ‘Thus, he sometimes 
lashed at his enemies with a savagery that shocked his admirers who were 
unaware of the degree of his misery. It was as though the sheer fury of 
his passion, by its intensity, could divert his mind and attention from the 
torments of his tortured body. What must always be remembered in 
understanding the next quarter century of Jackson's life is that he suf- 
fered constant pain and that by raw will power he forced himself to meet 
all his obligations and responsibilities. 

When his health cracked in the spring of 1822 and he realized he must 
rest or face the prospect of imminent death, Jackson began to take stock 
—both of himself and his immediate situation. He pondered the welfare 
of his children and how much he had neglected them. “I have my little 
sons including Lyncoya, at school, and their education has been greatly 
neglected in my absence. Justice to them, require my attention when I 
have health to give it.” The “two Andrews,” as Jackson called his chil- 
dren, included his adopted son Andrew Jackson, Jr., and his ward, An- 
drew Jackson Hutchings. Andrew Jr. turned fourteen on December 4, 
1822,6 and would soon begin elementary classes at Cumberland College, 
formerly Davidson Academy in Nashville. The boy was not terribly bright 
and caused his father monumental financial problems. Hardly into his 
teens, young Andrew soon developed into a spendthrift. The father went 
to his grave burdened by his son's fiscal recklessness. 

The other Andrew, the son of John Hutchings, Jackson’s onetime busi- 
ness partner, came to live with the Jacksons in 1817 when his father died 
after designating the General as the boy's guardian. Just a lad of eleven 
years, he created a great deal of trouble for his guardian throughout his 
short, thirty-year life. Always a discipline problem, Hutchings quarreled 
repeatedly with overseers, abused the slaves, got himself expelled from 
school later on, and generally behaved in a thoroughly nasty and repre- 
hensible manner. “I have just recd a letter from my overseer Steel," wrote 
Jackson to John Coffee at a later day, “informing me of a quarrel and fight 
with Hutchings. It has give me much pain—I have wrote.. . to Hutchings, 
that he must not attempt to misuse or whip the negroes. . . . I wish 
-- him to go to school until he is of age to take charge of his estate."7 
Yet Jackson loved these two boys very deeply and never withdrew his 


Fe fection or support despite the many problems they both visited upon 
um, 
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In a different way, Lyncoya was another problem. The young Indian, 
now ten years of age, had been raised by Jackson from infancy—ever since 
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he discovered the baby on the battlefield at Tallushatchee during the 
Creek War.* Interestingly, although the child was raised totally in a whit 
man’s society, he retained some “Indian habits.” At the age of five a 
fashioned a bow “after the manner of the Indians,” which surprised th 
family because he had had very little contact with “his people” except pa 
the few occasions when tribal chiefs visited the General.? He also enjoyed 
smearing warpaint on his face and then jumping out from behind bushe, 
to frighten other children. 

At the age of eight Lyncoya was sent to a “good day school” in the 
neighborhood and Jackson hoped eventually to enroll him in West Point 
In fact the father spoke to James Monroe about an appointment and was 
assured of the President's “countenance and favour."!? The following 
year, 1823, when he was in Washington, Jackson instructed his wife to 
have Lyncoya write hima letter. “I would like to exhibit [it] to Mr Monroe 
and the Secretary of War, as I mean to try to have him recd. at the military 
school, as early as I can."!! Several weeks later Jackson received the 


following: 
Hermitage December 29, 1823 


Dear Father 
When the Mad Wolfe & Ogilvie came here from their woods, they said, 


How do you do, Father? You had not sent them to school as you have me. 
They could not [speak?] as I can. Their young ears had not known Neither 
had their war limbs gathered [streng]th from your table, nor rest under 
[your] roof, yet they called thee Father. [Whe]n as an infant you placed me 
on your knee [you] Learned me the talk of your Andrews, [and] made me 
their companion at Home, [their fJellow in school, and their rival in [their] 
duty to you. If the Mad Wolfe & Ogilvie [page torn] call thee Father & not 
the bold, may [not] Lincoyer, & be justified? Yes he answers [page tor] he 
can? and since he is not told that [when?] a big man, he must have the white 
mans [skJin, but to be just, to [avoid] only evil actions, to do good, is to be 
the bigerest of men, he hopes to have this stature of the ma[n.] Not to feel 


a blush, when he is told hereafter, this is the Indian boy I [once] raised. 
Your obliged & grateful 


Lincoyer!? 


General Jackson 

Lyncoya never did get to West Point. By the time he reached the proper 
age for admission Jackson's “rivals” controlled the government, "which 
prevented any application for a warrant on the part of Gen Jackson." 
Instead Lyncoya said he preferred the saddler's trade and in 1827, "his 
education being sufficient," he was formally bound to a saddler in Nash- 
ville.15 

If the young children in his charge at the moment sometimes added to 
Jackson's distress, there were other wards who had grown, matured, 
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established careers for themselves, and had increased his joy and happi- 
Dess. None pleased him more than Andrew Jackson Donelson, the son of 
Samuel Donelson who had become the General's ward in 1805. Jackson 
showered the young man with every favor possible. He attended carefully 
to young Donelson's education, as he did with all his wards. And Jackson 
had very definite ideas about the education of his children. He believed 
that West Point was “the best school in the world,” far better than 
Harvard or Yale.'* He believed that mathematics, rather than languages 
or classical studies, was essential for mental growth, and West Point was 
strong in that subject. “It opens and expands the mind,” he wrote, “and 
gives a proper arrangement and system to argument."!5 He was gratified 
when young Donelson elected to enter the Academy as a cadet in 1817 
and supremely pleased when he learned that the young man graduated 
second in his class. But there had been trouble. About a year and a half 
after he entered the Academy, Donelson informed his uncle of the mis- 
treatment the cadets suffered on account of the commandant. Physical 

abuse, customary in those days, was part of this complaint. Donelson told 

his guardian that he had signed a protest to the authorities and that he 
might have to resign. Jackson unhesitatingly supported his nephew, 

warned him to be certain of his grounds and to be prepared to “suffer 
death before dishonour.” If your superior insults or mistreats you, Jack- 

son said, you have my permission to resign. “But if the Superior attempts 

either to strike or kick you, put him to instant death the moment you 
receive either. Never, my son, outlive your honour. Never do an act that 
will tarnish it."16 

| After Donelson graduated from the Academy he served in the army for 
two years under Jackson as aide-de-camp at Nashville and Florida before 
resigning his commission early in 1822 and entering Transylvania Uni- 

versity in Lexington, Kentucky, as a law student. At this point the ailing 
Jackson resumed a long and devoted correspondence with his nephew. 

Some of Jackson’s wisest, most loving, and heartfelt letters were written 

to Donelson during this period. He really cared about this bright, de- 

voted former ward. “I have a great desire that you should turn your 

attention,” the General said, “to writing on various subjects, nothing 
tends more to expand the mind, and improve the intellect, than writing 
and investigating various subjects; it gives to thought a wide range, and 

when your mind is habituated to writing when young, you acquire a 

facility in managing a subject, that is hard to acquire when of mature age, 
or the meridian of life. Writing is a good deal mechanical and is only to 
be acquired by habit at an early age.”!? During the months of his conva- 
lescence following his physical collapse, Jackson took his own advice and 
allowed himself the luxury of ruminating upon many subjects to the 
young man, from history and politics to morality and the course of na- 
tions. 
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One of my objects in placing you at Lexington was that you might become 
acquainted with the young gentlemen from various parts of the south and 
west—that when you enter into professional life, which may be a prelude 
to political; you may be known—for I will not disguise I look forward, if you 
live, to the time when you will be selected to preside over the destinies of 
America. I therefore wish you for the present to steer clear of all political 
broils. I do not mean that you should be silent on political subjects, but 
when you speak on them do it with reflection, embracing general remarks 
unless where it may becom necessary to give an opinion, then, if necessa 
give it agreable to your opinion of the subject before you, agreable to your 
ideas of right, and Justice, regardless of consequences, allways keeping in 
view principles, not men, the public good, seperate from individual views 
—in short, measures that will promote the public good, reguardless, of 


individual views, or the agrandizement of party purposes. !8 


One of the things that made Donelson so indispensable to the General 
later on was his immediate recognition of Jackson's needs. He responded 
to this most recent letter on June 5, 1822, and told his uncle that "as far 
as my capacity will enable me, and as soon as you can place the confidence 
in me, it shall be my greatest happiness to relieve you of all business and 
manifest that sense of gratitude which I have never expressed, and never 
can, for the many kind and fatherly services which you have tendered 
me."!* The General reassured him that he was not needed at the moment 
despite his grave illness. He wanted Donelson to finish his law education 
before returning to Nashville. Then he ended with his usual salute: “Your 
aunt and the little andrews Join me in love to you, and believe me to be 
your affectionate uncle. Andrew Jackson. "20 

Aunt Jackson, as her many nieces and nephews called her, or Sister 

Rachel, as her brothers and sisters referred to her, was one of young 
Donelson's favorites, as she was to practically everyone who knew her. By 
1822, after their return from Florida, Rachel had become almost saintlike 
in her patience, devotion, understanding, and good works. She was 
known by all as an extremely pious and religious woman whose greatest 
pleasure was churchgoing and listening to homilies about her Redeemer, 
In one of her few surviving letters, written to her brother John during a 
particularly trying period in Florida, she said that she yearned to return 
home, and only her unshakable religious faith kept her going. 


Tell our friends and all I hope to see them againe in our own Country 
and to know it is the best I Ever seen- What a pitty that some do not know 
when theay ar well of in this world theay not only hurt themselves but those 
that is innocent—But stop say to Sister Mary I have Herd but one sermon 
sinc I herd Mr Hoge he promised me to Come to this place in june but no 
he never came I have mourned for zion my tears has ran down in the night 
season—Mr J has been very unwell & no wonder my health is Delicate—The 
Lord is my help in him will I trust & I will praise him with joyful lips 
remember me to all my Dear friends The young ones how I want hear them 
Tell that Jesus the hope of glory is formed in them tell Brother Sanday I 
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ney things to say to him—farwell my Dear Brother & may you say 
have m ob I know that my redeemer Livetht! 

o 
as peso Tennessee with Jackson in the late fall of 1821 over- 


er retum, with joy and happiness. There was a great family reun- 
med Rachel wit : 
w of Donelsons. Sisters, brothers, nephews, and nieces crowded around 
jon of Domed Rachel and Andrew when they arrived home, although 
mheir PeO hocked at their physical appearance. They were not terribly 
mos Were hen the General suffered his breakdown a short time later. For 
rised nesse is the best Country yet" and the knowledge that she 
wh ye at last quickly restored her spirits and health. She nursed 
was “on with particular devotion and slowly over the next several months 
Jackson led to her attentive care. 
€ edel immediately returned to the rhythm of her life on their “farm,” 
jackson called their extensive plantation. Her management of the 
ud e and the financial accounts always won Jackson's enthusiastic praise. 
Miccallect the industry of your dear aunt," he reminded the young 
Nchings a decade later, "and with what economy she watched over 
hat I made, and how we waded thro the vast expence of the mass of 
Tpany we had. nothing but her care and industry, with good economy 
Cd have saved me from ruin. if she had been extravagant the property 
would have vanished and poverty and want would have been our 
E 

Rachel had grown quite stout over the years. Her health, as she said, 
was delicate and soon she began to suffer palpitations and occasional 
chest pains. She may also have suffered from hypertension. She dreaded 
every occasion that took her husband away from her and sometimes 
indulged in emotional and hysterical scenes. But she had long since 
learned that when Jackson identified his duty there was nothing she could 
do but suffer and accept it. She had hoped that tending his "farm," and 
seeing the many friends, neighbors, and relatives that constantly visited 
the Hermitage would fill his life. To a great extent it did. He genuinely 
hoped to retire from public life after his return from Florida and spend 
his days in the “bosom of his family,” educating his children and enjoying 
the company of his wife as they sat together each night in the parlor and 
smoked their pipes and chatted about the family and the concerns of their 
plantation. Now that his health had failed and he realized how much he 
needed to rest at home he readily slipped into the routine that Rachel 
programmed for him to speed his recovery. 

What hastened his recovery and buoyed his spirits were the great 
numbers of friends and relatives who regularly visited the Jacksons. In- 
stead of draining his strength their presence seemed to renew it. Both 
Rachel and Andrew loved to entertain and, of course, they had the means 
to do it lavishly. Their home, the Hermitage, provided the necessary 
Setting. Plain, commodious, solid, and built of brick, it stood two stories 


su 
Rachel, 
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high. The front faced south, and a guest entered the house through 4 
porch into a spacious hall at the end of which an airy and well-lighteq 
staircase ascended in a spiral to the second floor. There were four room, 
leading off the central passageway on the ground floor: the northwest 
room was the dining room; the southeast and southwest rooms were 
sitting rooms; and the northeast room was the Jacksons’ bedroom, which 


had a door leading into the garden. 
In entertaining friends and neighbors the General especially enjoyed 


female company, in fact he preferred it to all others. The men could take 
care of themselves. With a wave of his arm he told his gentlemen guests 
that the “parlor, the dining-room, the library, the sideboard and its 
refreshments” were all at their disposal. Also, they could “ring” for the 
servants if they needed anything more. But the ladies commanded his 
special attention and gained him a reputation among them as a perfect 
host. He rarely sat at the head of his table, but preferred a seat between 
two ladies, “seeking a chair between different ones at various times.” He 
was “very easy and graceful in his attentions,” always free, sometimes 
playful, but never undignified or forward. “He obviously had a hidden 
vein of humor, loved aphorism, and could politely convey a sense of 
smart travesty.” He had great power of attention and concentration with- 
out appearing gossipy. He had developed into a marvelous conversation- 
alist but at times mispronounced words or used them incorrectly; “and 
it was remarkable, too, that when he did so it was with emphasis on the 
error of speech, and he would give it a marked prominence in diction,"1* 
Rachel matched Jackson's graciousness and warm hospitality, exuding 
“the very personification of affable kindness.” She spoke low but quick, 
with short and wheezing breaths. She “was once a form of rotund and 
rubicund beauty, but now was very plethoric and obese, and seemingly 
suffered from what was called phthisis." (Because of her supposed 
“phthisis,” her doctor prescribed a pipe, so she often rose from her bed 
at night to smoke for relief.?*) Another visitor described her in blunter 
terms: "She is short . . . and quite fat."?5 Still another said she was "an 
uncommonly ugly woman.”26 One sophisticated and well-traveled New 
Yorker commented that she was the first woman he had ever seen smoke 
a cigar but that he thought her manners easy and correct, her conversa- 
tion “playful,” and her sense of humor "keen."?7 
On one occasion the Jacksons entertained a wedding party and in- 
cluded among the guests Judge John Overton, Jackson's longtime friend; 
the Reverend Dr. O. Jennings, the Jacksons’ local Presbyterian pastor, 
whose daughter was the bride; and Henry Baldwin, the son of the future 
U.S. Supreme Court justice and one of the groomsmen. After the cere- 
mony the guests streamed into the spacious hall of the Hermitage and 
scattered through the four large rooms leading from the hall. After sev- 
eral hours of eating and drinking and talking, a small knot of guests sat 
down with Jackson and his wife in one of the rooms for an evening of 
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conversation. Judge Overton, a "queer-loo] ? 
first. Small, sharp-featured, with a 


Roman nose, "he had lost his teeth 


rs "à bandanna ha, ke 
bald head, he kept mounching, mounching, oin 


less gums, looking ie alise world like the * 

jm sat Jackson, his hair always standin s 
i ids but “venerably gray,” was medam Pa eu His hair, not 
Extremely slender and slightly round-shouldeney e den evenly cut, 
and had strong cheekbones, a lantern jaw, a long Mish six feet tall 
mouth which “showed rocklike firmness.” Hs en were anda 
as though attempting to escape their sockets, and pore loose, 
expression to his nasal muscle."?9 As he conversed with his d at 
son spoke volubly and with animation, sometimes a bit ene ee 
with much declamation but never without “perfect dignity and self- 
possession.” Next to Jackson sat Dr. Jennings, “one of the sweetest men 
in society,” and beside him the overweight Rachel with young Baldwin 
dose by.3? 

In no time at all the conversation turned to religion and Jackson ven- 
tured "that some of Swedenborg's conceptions of Deity were the most 
soo-blime that tapped the drum ecclesiastic." Dr. Jennings challenged 
this remark and the General launched into an elaborate defense of ihe 
"soo-blime" concepts of Swedenborgian doctrine. As he spoke he be. 
came more agitated, his eyes flashed, his hair stood at attention, and his 
clenched right hand gestured for emphasis. 

The group was delighted to see the General in such splendid form, 
Back and forth went the argument and even the Witch of Endor joined 
in, “Crunch, crunch, crunch,” went his chin and nose as they whacked 
away at each other. “Mumble, mumble, mumble,” was all that could be 
heard. Finally he let out an oath as he tried to win the attention of the 
group. “By God!" he snapped. Then he slaa mistake He turned 

epishly. “By Jupiter!” he corrected himself. 
pere Pc his face flushed with the excitement of 
the dispute. She lowered her head a trifle, then reached across ani 
touched Baldwin on the knee. T . 
En Baldvin, dear, " she said in her low soft voice, "you are sleep)” 

The startled Baldwin protested that he was not sleepy at a itag we 
awake and enjoying the discussion. But his prise deir er 
Rachel rose, rang for a servant to bring a "candle to light Moe 
to bed.” When Rachel rose everyone else in the room gott 
That ended the discussion and the group then diene randi 

Jackson's “affectionate regard and devotedness to a Ta 
ready submission to her soothing voice," wrote one o' » 


mounching” on 
Witch of Endor.”28 Next to 
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10 eful moods, were bea,,,; 
» id reveng: AUtifyy 

"m q excited an: E a 
when in flc waits in his character. Moreover the Observer y ton 
commendable f of her excellent judgment, * -control i mild tempe 
“itis sone Person for him, that she had such a controlling influere 
and ardent al 

E i 

im. . More important, sh 

e alienos was indeed enormous p e knew 


: i dictate his behavior or lecture p; OW 
to exercise it vios Mc mes when his behavior bordered es P. 
his deportment, A ened to take potshots with a rifle at a rive, pie 
such as the time he threat Perhaps her greatest influence on Jackson dot 
who was annoying him. mitment to religion. Her own strong faith, pè 
dera ed Sia abe regarded ag. dive will, ang 
resi d aacble works had a steady and profound effey 
ath ho band. His mother had been intensely religious and had tried 
ET him into the ministry. Both mother and wife were Strict Pres. 
byterians and both responded with love and appreciation to his accept. 
ance and understanding of their religious needs. From the 1820s to the 
end of his life there appears in Jackson's correspondence and ip his 
actions a mounting religious conviction that culminated in his officiall 
joining the Presbyterian church. There was, moreover, a steady unfolding 
of a pious fatalism. In the future he will rebuke his children when they 
fail to demonstrate the Christian virtue of fortitude in accepting the 
Lord's will when tragedy strikes and in understanding its meaning in 
religious terms. Of course, Jackson's religious beliefs were peculiarly his 
own and not everyone would subscribe to them. Not only was he a 
fundamentalist in dogma but he encouraged the application of “fire and 
brimstone.” One clergyman, Peter Cartwright, acknowledged that the 
General “was, no doubt, in his prime of life, a very wicked man, but he 
always showed a great respect for the Christian religion, and the feelings 
of religious people, especially ministers of the Gospel." Cartwright then 
related an incident that he had witnessed. It seems he had preached one 
Sunday near the Hermitage and Jackson, by special request, invited him 
to dine along with several gentlemen and ladies. One of these gentlemen, 
a young lawyer from Nashville, began baiting Cartwright during the din- 
ner about his Christian beliefs. The clergyman tried to evade the argu- 


n j n religion.” Finally, the lawyer asked: 
Mr. Cartwright, do you believe there is any such place as hell, as a 
place of tormen?” 


“Yes, I do,” replied Cartwright, 
Jackson stirred in his seat, his eyes nailed to the lawyer. 


"Well," chortled the | P 
to believe any such things? T thank God I have too much good sense 


Jackson could keep silent no longer. “Well, sir,” he stormed, “I thank 


ee 
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d that there is such a place of torment as hell." 
Ode young man was astonished by the "great earnestness” with which 
J ckson spoke. Unfortunately he did not have enough sense to leave it at 
a 
Lo General Jackson, what do you want with such a place of torment 
le " " 
d which Jackson replied, quick as lightning, "To put such d —4 
scals as you are in, that oppose and vilify the Christian religion." 
"The young man gasped and fled the room t 


CHAPTER 2 


The Era of Corruption 


JAcKson’s PHYSICAL BREAKDOWN 1N 1822 afforded him considerable time 
to do some serious thinking during his recovery. His thoughts almost 
automatically turned to conditions within his beloved country and he 
could not shake a terrible sense of fear and foreboding. The nation was 
still recovering from an economic panic precipitated in large measure by 
the Bank of the United States when it reverted to a policy of tight money 
and credit. That panic created misery and want across the nation and for 
several more years would have a serious economic and political impact, 
Particularly in the western states. Jackson’s agitation over conditions in 
the country—and they ranged far beyond the mere financial—reached 
such an emotional pitch that he started to prepare what he called “memo- 
randoms” in an effort to sort out his thinking and organize his thoughts. 
As he wrote his anger mounted. No doubt his illness and weakened 
condition affected his mood. But these articulated thoughts running in 
a scattered jumble across several sheets of paper revealed the depth of 
his discouragement and disappointment in the affairs of state. He 
brooded over what was happening to the nation he had done so much to 
defend and protect. He seethed over the caliber of men occupying high 
office. The nation was in the hands of incompetents. Worse, criminals. 
And systematically they were robbing the people of their precious free- 
dom.! 

Of course, in these “memorandoms,” Jackson principally harped on 
the question of Florida and the abuse he had suffered in administering 
that territory as governor after its cession by Spain. His only purpose, he 
scribbled, had been a desire to insure justice for every citizen no matter 
his rank. “I was determined to administer the Govrt. for the happiness 
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ofall, and prevent the poor and humble from the Tyranny of wealth and | 
ower, this I have accomplished, I trust," And what was his reward? 
Priticism and vicious obloquy from government officials whose personal j 
corruption blinded them to the enlightened acts of patriots. Even the || 
President, James Monroe, whose administration Jackson steadfastly sup- I 
ted, failed him. The President's appointments, his pusillanimous dou- 
bletalk when faced with unpleasant decisions, his lack of recognition of 
Jackson's accomplishments in Florida—all these and more gnawed at the 
dispirited General as he sat at his desk citing his complaints. “Strange to 
tell,” he commented, “I have never from the first got a single line of 
instructions from the President" during my Florida tenure. “All my mea- 
sures were reported,” he fumed, and “none of them... . were disapproved | 
of"? Yet in his annual message to Congress on December 3, 1822, | 
Monroe had the temerity to speak of Jackson's quarrel with Judge Eligius 
Fromentin as a “misunderstanding of authority.” A misunderstanding! | 
What a typical Monroe dodge that was. “The manner in which he speaks 
of Fromentine and myself, when the facts were before him, that proves 
that his statement was not true," 
The President misrepresented the truth, simple as that. The greatest 
fraud in the nation sat in the executive mansion in Washington. Only a 
few years before, Monroe had suggested to Jackson that they alter docu- 
mentary evidence regarding the seizure of Florida. No wonder the coun- 
try was riddled with corruption. It started with the administration in 
Washington, and at the very top. Jackson found it difficult to disagree 
with a friend who wrote that James Monroe “is a base infamous hypo- 
crite."5 
Jackson was clearly overwrought, but his fundamental complaint was 
in fact true. Government officials were indeed engaged in questionable, 
if not illegal, activities and many of these activities involved enormous 
sums of money. From the President of the United States down through 
several cabinet officers into the Washington bureaucracy and reaching 
beyond to officials in the several states, a degree of malfeasance in the 
conduct of official business was beginning to come to light in an ever- 
increasing number of exposures. The country was experiencing such 
widespread corruption that it worried many men for the safety of Ameri- 
can institutions. 
Throughout 1822 the newspapers chronicled one swindle after an- 
other. By midsummer the New York Statesman averred: "That scandalous 
defalcations in our public pecuniary agents, gross misapplications of 
Public money, and an unprecedented laxity in official responsibilities 
occurred and been suffered under our government for the past six or 
eight years are faults not to be concealed."5 The Washington National 
Intelligencer, seeking to defend the Monroe administration, admitted that 
‘one of the charges brought against the present administration is a gross 
neglect and waste of public property,” but insisted that there “has been 
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less peculation i 
was hardly a defense and the newspaper conceded that 
ment may have 


as other men." P "€ 

Like all good politicians Jackson was an avid Fé Newspapers 
ule es tne information about the specific scandals as they appeared 
in the press over the next several years. “Enormous defalcation,” trum, 
peted the Baltimore Federal Republican in the spring of 1822, involving 
naval agents, marine paymasters, pursers, and the like. And these, said 
the newspaper, constitute only “one of the innumerable instances of 

ion in Washington."* The situation was rapidly getting ou of 
hand and people were beginning to worry that the entire government was 
rotten with decay. "There has been no accountability in our public 
agents,” said another newspaper, “from the highest to the lowest." In 
time it became obvious that the highest meant the President of the United 
States and the members of his cabinet. 

At the Hermitage a gloomy and morose convalescent kept himself 
abreast of these ever-unfolding public scandals and pondered with a 
sense of fear and apprehension what was happening throughout the 
country. Jackson stared at the "memorandoms" spread out before him 
and then picked up his pen and stabbed the top page again and again as 
he struggled to find the appropriate words to vent his outrage at the 
government and its misdeeds. A great many things got mixed up im his 
tormented mind and what came out was a jumble of incoherence and 
Jacksonian wrath. 

The case, of the opinion of the atto. Genl U.S. on which M. was removed. 


The charges as the Sec of the T. swindling the Govrt out of 25500 and 
giving it to the cherokees in violating the consti. in employing a senator to 
travel over three states to examine the land offices that he might electioneer 
for him. 

The charges in the papers vs the Post office department etc. etc. etc. cic 
The conduct of other nations towards their officers contrasted with that 
of our Govt towards me. 

The charges for preserving orleans, the necessary urgent, martial law 
The seminole campaign the conduct of congress in that case, the mem- 
bers mutilated and distorted the evidence their Views and object—par- 
ticularise them 

The conduct of the committee of the senate the declaration of Eppes that 
he consented to the report without hearing the Testimony, , Wm. H. Craw- 
ford charged with abiding in drafting it. 


el 
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he T. being publickly charged with interfeering with the 


e Sec of U e favourable to his vews to the Presidency.!° 


ates election of thos 
st 


nd on Jackson went, venting the frustration and self-pity pent 
| Andonand Or ating between serious charges of corruption in gov- 
inside aine malice he suffered from Washington officials during his 
ment and PA each of his venom was directed toward the secretary of 
Florida tenu sm H. Crawford, whom he thoroughly detested,!! and 
the Ceyo recent mistreatment by the administration. But what is 
involved MS tis that he thought he now knew the reason for the 
vitally Poe The administration was corrupt. It had always been 
corrupt to the core"—and that accounted for its abuse of 
pos n 
riari untangling and explaining all the specifics of Jackson's 
or cataloguing all the misbehavior of government agents during 


" i 1 à 
GAS Monroe's two terms in office, suffice it to say that sufficient evi- 
Vice exists, both public and private, to prove that his administration was 


rhaps one of the most corrupt in the early history of the United 
Siates.13 The years 1816-1828 are generally known as the Era of Good 
Feelings, because it was a period in which one party ruled the nation and 
supposedly brought political peace and good will to the country. (Actu- 
ally there was considerable quarreling and factious bickering within that 
party.) But instead of an Era of Good Feelings this twelve-year period 
really deserves to be called the nation's first Era of Corruption. 

Public and private misbehavior could be expected. Monroe's presi- 
dency followed the War of 1812 and after all wars, as the record amply 
shows, morality in American life and government plunges. Also, and far 
more important, the country was entering an era of profound and revolu- 
tionary change that would permanently alter every aspect of national life. 
The industrial revolution had just taken hold and the process of convert- 
ing a predominantly agrarian and homogenous society into an industrial 
and heterogenous one had already begun. The economy was expanding 
—and with it expanded the hopes and aspirations of its citizens. As the 
economy generated new wealth, men scrambled to grasp everything they 
could. And none had a longer grasp than government officials. 

Although some of the worst offenses were covered up,™ enough infor- 
mation about government corruption escaped into the courts and public 
Prints to alarm the men like Jackson who concerned themselves about 
what this corruption might do to their free institutions. Its very pervasive- 
fess was especially disturbing. It spread from Washington—always the 
Pasar of corruption—to state and local governments and even 
lofi € private sector. The entire nation seemed lost to morality and 

Y ethical standards. Newspapers worried over the collapse of public 
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and private virtue, individual correspondence frequently mentio, 

z pi e ^de med 
and diaries and journals sometimes provided details. "Mr, West cnet it 
the U.S. Branch Bank at this place," recorded one such journal y 1 
“. « «has lately been sent here in place of Mr. Latimer, who berg ^ 
defaulter to a considerable amount—I is really lamentable & hut è 
to the pride of integri —to look at the numerous instances of en 
of fraud which have occurred within the last 3 or 4 vears- Scared 
there a large city, or indeed a small one where there is a Bank aja 1^ 
not had cause to bewail the aberration from rectitude of some man a 
(before) unsuspected honesty & one whom the people have delighted 
honor—Even now as I passed thro’ Richmond a trial was pending agains 
the state Treas" as defaulter for $120,000.16 

Much of the fraud involved banks in all the states but especially among 
the branches of the Bank of the United States, an institution charter 
and partially owned by the United States government. However, upon 
investigation, it soon appeared that many men in Washington regularly 
plundered the treasury as well. Those who disbursed funds or otherwise 
handled public money skimmed off a little something for themselves as 
a regular matter.!7 Procedures varied. They ran from outright theft to 
elaborate systems of converting specie to paper money, with "commis- 
sions" going to the officials who arranged the conversions, 

Congressmen were probably the worst offenders, at least in terms of 
the amount of money they pocketed. And “conflict of interest” meant 
absolutely nothing to them. Granted the term would not come into vogue 
for another hundred and more years, but surely the ethical sense of some 
of these congressmen must have given them a momentary pause. The 
annual fee that Daniel Webster later received for his "services" in safe- 
guarding the interests of the Bank of the United States is fairly well 
known. But he was not alone. Numerous congressmen took money from 
corporations to advance the interests of these companies through favor- 
able legislation or other governmental actions. Take Thomas Hart Ben- 
ton, for example. Recently arrived in Washington as senator from Mis- 
souri, Benton served as “legal representative” to John Jacob Astor and 
received a sizable fee for his services. And Benton earned every penny 
as far as Astor was concerned. One of the first things Benton did in the 
Senate was to attack the factory system, run by the War Department, 
which provided Indians with clothing, tools, and equipment. This opera- 
tion competed with Astor's American Fur Company and Benton did not 
rest until he swept the factory system into extinction.!* . 

His assault proved relatively simple. Prompted by the economic panic 
of 1819 into seeking ways of reducing federal spending, the Congress had 
investigated the Office of Indian Trade operating within the War Depart- 
ment. The investigation revealed a colossal swindle against both the 
Indians and the federal government.!? Benton of course provided much 
of the incriminating evidence.?? As a consequence Congress abolished 
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the factory system. Thereafter it was simply assumed—nay, understood 
hat everyone connected in any way with the Indian trade was involved 
in fraudulent practices and would attempt to conceal their illegal opera- 
tions. "I believe," said Congressman David Trimble of Kentucky, 
"there was never a more abominable peculation . . . practiced on the 
United States."?? 

‘Trade with the Indians was indeed extremely valuable, particularly the 
fur trade, and the huge amounts of money involved in its operation 
encouraged some of the worst examples of bribery. Even the President 
of the United States fell victim. Ata moment of acute financial embarrass- 
ment James Monroe borrowed $5,000 from John Jacob Astor. Later, as 
a favor to his benefactor, Monroe rescinded his previous order about 
prohibiting foreigners from engaging in the fur trade, He said he had 
rescinded the order “on further information and reflection.” His “further 
information,” provided by Astor of course, revealed that the President's 
previous order hurt the American Fur Company rather badly.? No one 
ever accused Monroe of having been bribed—who knew about it?—but 
he could hardly borrow $5,000 and then allow an order of his to inflict 
an injury on his benefactor. 

In addition to accepting money or "loans"—many of which were never 
repaid*^—government officers in the Monroe administration used their 
positions for whatever gain they could squeeze out of them. The charge 
by Jackson in his "memorandoms" that the secretary of the treasury 
authorized the inspection of land offices by a United States senator so that 
he, the senator, might electioneer for the secretary was in fact true. But, 
again, Crawford was not the sole culprit. The approaching presidential 
election of 1824, unlike any previous campaign, attracted a large number 
of candidates, many of whom sat in Monroe's cabinet. Of necessity, 
therefore, they all used their positions to advance their candidacy. To do 
otherwise invited defeat. But when they began to operate to undercut 
each other, that was the moment when the campaign got rough. 

The War Department and the Treasury Department were the two most 
venal departments in the government, which is saying a lot considering 
the condition of the others. And both departments were headed by 
fiercely ambitious men who hungered for the presidency in 1824 when 
James Monroe's eight years in office would end. Both men subsequently 
decided to knock each other out of contention. Because both were ex- 
tremely vulnerable to criticism they each landed telling political blows— 
and these blows staggered the American public. 

“Within each department a great deal of graft, bribery, and a system of 
kickbacks flourished.2* Although neither Crawford nor Calhoun was per- 
sonally involved—or so it would seem—they knew about these activities 
but tended to disregard them because by that time these practices con- 
stituted the accepted way of doing business with the government and 
because the political aspirations of the two secretaries required them to 
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“cover up" the malfeasance to avoid unfavorable criticism, Besi 
reputations as administrators were involved. ides, thei, 
As a matter of fact, anyone disbursing government funds coul, 
ways of misappropriating the taxpayer's money. One of the Ens q 
mon was defrauding army veterans or those who received a Aiete: S 
in any way had a financial claim on the federal government. qp 0r 
nique was simple. Hard money (gold or silver) in the form of gos CÈ 
funds was used to purchase soft (paper) money and this Paper XM t 
passed along to the claimants. The government disbursing ofc then 
rally pocketed the considerable difference between the hard pele 
money.?6 Since so many banks were delighted to sell their cheaj ot 
for hard government cash there was never a problem about sells d 
deals to benefit the government disbursing officials, As an army oh 
Jackson knew how this system worked.” And he hated it with a Pai 
Paper money and banks were an abomination to him. As he later Sidi zi 
Nicholas Biddle, the president of the Bank of the United States yı Ma. 
Biddle's Bank in particular that he loathed. He hated all banke ze °? 
In the congressional drive for retrenchment following the Panic of 
1819, the War Department attracted a great deal of investigatory atten- 
tion and, as a consequence, John C. Calhoun, the secretary of war, took 
a political thrashing. The former superintendent of the Office of laden 
Trade, Thomas L. McKenney, tried to defend his old chief by starting a 
semiweekly newspaper in Washington devoted to advancing Calhoun's 
Political career. The Washington Republican and Congressional Examine 
embarked on a protracted newspaper war with several other capital news- 
Papers, particularly those supporting the presidential candidacy of Wik 
liam H. Crawford. Whereupon, to no one’s surprise, McKenney suddenly 
found himself in deepening difficulties with Treasury Department offi- 
cials over his accounts as superintendent of the Indian Trade Office, 
accounts that took years to settle. A congressional investigation followed. 
For his loyalty to Calhoun, poor McKenney was subjected to malicious 
harassment. Still he was lucky. His worse indiscretions as superintendent 
escaped notice. Had it been discovered in the congressional investigation 
that his home had been purchased with notes endorsed by a leading 
supplier to the Office of Indian Trade, the accounts might never have 
been settled. McKenney was eventually exonerated by the investigation, 
although certain disturbing “mysteries” remained unsolved. The govern- 
ment had lost a considerable amount of money, but why the sum could 
not be recovered, read the report, “appears to be inexplicable.”29 
The Indian trade operation was only one source of difficulty for Cal- 
houn. As the depression tightened its grip and reduced government 
revenues, Crawford's allies in Congress launched a program of retrench- 
ment and aimed their sharpest ax at the appropriations requested by the 
War Department. The House Committee on Ways and Means, respond- 
ing to the demands of Crawford's henchmen, slashed the War Depart- 
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ment's appropriations from approximately $6 million to $3 million and 
after 1821 forced the department to stabilize its operations at the lower 
figure for the remainder of Monroe's administration. In addition—much 
to Jackson's distress—the authorized strength of the army was reduced 
from 12,000 to 6,000 men. “The government should be d—d," Old 
Hickory fumed. In effect, the department lost halfits army and appropria- 
tions, and Calhoun and his friends regarded the “chopping” as a vicious 

litical move on the part of Crawford's partisans. Jackson agreed. “It is 
certainly true,” he wrote to Calhoun, “that the Military committee of the 
Senate have and will be wielded by the present Secretary of the Treasury. 
Their object to effect you, and draw the attention of the nation from his 
corruption, and intrigue."5^ 

But the Crawford cohort in Congress went beyond mere appropria- 
tions-slashing. They were out to sink Calhoun's candidacy. So they 
launched a series of congressional investigations into the affairs of the 
War Department in an effort to prove corruption and mismanagement. 
Their inquiries examined a wide range of likely possibilities from the 
administration of the Pension Act of 1818 to the Yellowstone Expedition 
to appropriations for fortifications, to West Point, military justice and 
departmental monetary balances. "The issue in each case was "honesty in 
government"?! The subsequent investigations turned up all kinds of 
delicious scandal indicating “curious” if not improper operations, but 
only the Yellowstone Expedition proved politically damaging for Cal- 
houn. It also brought President Monroe's behavior into grave question. 
Here is what happened: 

In 1818 Calhoun decided to extend the nation’s military frontier eigh- 
teen hundred miles up the Missouri River to the Yellowstone. He di- 
rected that plans for the expedition be drawn up immediately and imple- 
mented, Calhoun then gave the transportation contracts for the 
expedition to his old friend and political ally, Colonel Richard M. John- 
son of Kentucky—who just happened to be the chairman of the House 
Committee on Military Affairs—and to Johnson's brother James. It was 
a charming arrangement but by no means illegal. It might not be ap- 
proved procedure in the twentieth century but it was common practice 
for the early nineteenth. The brothers promptly badgered Calhoun for 
a hefty advance of money to procure four steamboats for the expedition. 
The secretary complied. But this request was soon followed by repeated 
demands for additional advances. The brothers were financially dis- 
tressed. Bankruptcy was intimated. To save the expedition and rescue the 
money already expended, more cash was required. At that point Calhoun 
grew apprehensive. Then President Monroe stepped in and took matters 
into his own hands. He had been touring Kentucky when Johnson came 
to him with a hard-luck story about his financial troubles. As chairman of 
à powerful House committee he was not a man to turn away. Monroe 
listened sympathetically and then awarded Johnson with a sum of money 
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that dazzled even the congressman with its generosity. For re 

totally clear, Monroe directed Calhoun to advance $85,000 on the ya. 
contracts held by the Johnson brothers together with an additional go 

500 on receipt of title to the four steamships. But the Jol 7. 
already received advances on their contracts in excess of $100,009) bag 
houn was absolutely stunned. He could not imagine what Prompted 
President to issue such an order. The amount of money now involved 
astronomical. Worse, the government had nothing to show for this Ped 
tastic outlay of cash. Calhoun immediately wrote Johnson and beg, 
him not to make any further drafts or in any way draw against the scree 
But Johnson's notes had already been rejected at the Lexington branch 
of the Bank of the United States and he was forced to draw once more 
against the War Department. It was advance after advance, draft after 
draft, running into the hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

Where did all this money go? That is difficult to discover even today, 
Presumably some of it went to pay for the steamboats—but not much, 
The four boats that were finally delivered proved worthless. They barely 
made it to St. Louis, and one of them, appropriately named Calhoun, 
never reached St. Louis at all. The entire expedition only got as far as 
Council Bluffs, four hundred miles upriver.** 

It was a colossal boondoggle. Honest men shook their heads in disbe- 
lief when they heard about it. “A Government of fraud and deceit,” was 
the judgment of one man.* Perhaps outright theft could never be proved 
in a court of law, but no one doubted that the government had been 
cheated. When the House of Representatives voted a request for a report 
on the terms of the contracts for the expedition, Johnson, now United 
States senator from Kentucky, used the occasion to deliver a speech 
praising Monroe's frontier policy and insisting that the War Department 
had exercised “the most rigid economy” ever since John C. Calhoun had 
become its head.** 

Another scandal that rocked the War Department—one the news- 
papers covered in detail and became “the subject of a good deal of dis- 
cussion in the House of Representatives"—concerned Calhoun's chief 
clerk, Christopher Van Deventer, who helped his brother-in-law with a 
$300,000 contract for supplying stone at the Rip Rap Shoal, site of the 
construction for Fortress Monroe.” When Calhoun finally learned of 
Van Deventer's involvement with departmental contracts he did virtually 
nothing about it. He simply let the man off with a warning, even though 
Van Deventer owned a share in his brother-in-law's company! Soon For- 
tress Monroe got to be known as “Castle Calhoun” and was ridiculed as 
extravagant and useless. Indeed the entire fortification system of the War 
Department was seen as a national swindle.*6 

In the spring of 1822 a select House Committee on Retrenchment, 
sponsored by Crawford's friends, reported that private contractors for 
the army had overpriced their services and produced shoddy work. The 
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ittee therefore proposed repealing all laws authorizing the building 
forts and other military defenses by contracts with nonarmy personnel. 
Instead the report urged the employment of regular soldiers for such 
work under the supervision of the Corps of Engineers. The report, in 
effect, constituted a censure of Calhoun's administration of the War 
L37 Although Congress did not adopt the committee's princi- 
recommendations, it did abolish the Office of Department Treasurer 
Pd thus prevented the Army and Navy from holding moneys in reserve. 
It also forbade advances on any contract until the person to whom the 
contract was given "shall have accounted for aid paid into the Treasury 
all sums for which he may be liable."5* By instituting the requisition 
system and requiring Treasury clearance on all contracts, Congress sig- 
nificantly strengthened the Treasury's control of the War Department. 

‘That did it. Calhoun realized he must retaliate if he was to retain 
control of his department and any semblance of a respectable standing 
among presidential candidates. And he did—with a vengeance. Long 
aware of who and what were behind these investigations into his depart- 
ment, he finally set about getting even. He arranged to smear his tormen- 
tor with the same accusations that he had suffered. He determined to 
prove charges of corruption and inefficiency against William H. Crawford 
in his management of the Treasury Department. In particular he wished 
to saddle Crawford with the many bank failures that had occurred in the 
west following the Panic of 1819. If he could link the treasury secretary 
through mismanagement and favoritism with the currency derangement 
that devastated western states, Calhoun believed he could cripple, if not 
destroy, Crawford's chances to replace Monroe in the executive mansion 
in 1824. 

Thus began the “A.B. Controversy." And it shook the entire Crawford 
governmental apparatus—which was considerable—down to its founda- 
tions. It temporarily stopped the Crawford rush for the presidency. The 
machine that had once seemed unbeatable lost its momentum and init 
tive? It provided time for other candidates to “gather their forces and 
enter the race."*? It completely changed the direction of the presidential 
election of 1824. 

On January 20, 1823, the Washington Republican published an article 
by an anonymous writer who signed himself “A.B.,” accusing the public 
printers, Joseph Gales and William W. Seaton—who were also the pub- 
lishers of the Washington National Intelligencer, a leading Crawford news- 
paper—of suppressing government documents unflattering to the repu- 
tation and public image of the treasury secretary. The documents in 
question had been requested by the House of Representatives on January 
9, 1822, and they concerned the handling of money received by the 
Treasury Department from the sale of public lands. The accusations of 

A.B." clearly impugned the official integrity and personal character of 
the secretary and brought into question his fitness as a candidate for the 
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presidency. Gales and Seaton promptly demanded an official Investjo. 
tion of what they termed the unfounded and dastardly attack upon their 
good names and reputation. The select House investigating Committee 
subsequently vindicated the printers and the secretary but failed to dis. 
cover the culprit or culprits responsible for suppressing the documen, 
in question. And some of this material was in fact very damaging to 
Crawford. One deleted portion concerned the transfer of deposits p, 
branches of the Bank of the United States to a financially tr ‘oubled bank 
in Ohio that was unable to meet demands for redemption in specie of its 
own paper. Crawford approved the transfer of deposits not only from the 
Pittsburgh branch of the Bank of the United States but from the Chil. 
licothe branch as well. The action far exceeded what the troubled bank 
dared hope for. j ; " 

Another document proved even more damaging. In it—that is in the 
deleted portion—Crawford confessed that he was willing to permit road 
construction contracts to be discharged in depreciated western-bank 
notes. By so doing he would allow the troubled Ohio bank to pay out 
rather than redeem its depreciated notes and thereby unload its obliga- 
tion. The investigating House committee chose not to inquire into this 
remarkable confession by the treasury secretary but rather to pursue 
exclusively the matter of suppression. It therefore became important to 
identify the mysterious “A.B.” and find out what he knew about the 
deletions. 

Eventually the finger of suspicion pointed at Senator Ninian Edwards 
of Illinois, whose strong political connections extended from Illinois to 
Kentucky and included a cousin, John Pope (Henry Clay's chief rival in 
Kentucky), and Senator Richard M. Johnson and his brother, James, both 
strong supporters of John C. Calhoun, Edwards's rival in Illinois was 
Senator Jesse B. Thomas, who backed Crawford. In the contest between 
the two Illinois factions for federal Patronage, Thomas naturally won out, 
since much of this patronage fell under the control of the Treasury. As 
xtremely lucrative post of 
), the propriety of which 
es during the debate over 
re mileage money than any 
» according to Edwards, con- 
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embarrassing questions that were later reiterated by the House investi- 

ting committee. The questions inferred fraud in the management of 

ublic funds. For example, did any of the banks granted public deposits 

by the federal government accept depreciated notes in lieu of cash? Were 
public moneys deposited in local banks in cities that had a branch of the 
Bank of the United States? If so, were these deposits not in reality a loan 
to the bank and disguised as deposits? And did not the government fail 
to require security for these deposits?*! 

In Illinois Crawford had earlier permitted the Bank of Illinois to decide 
which bank notes it would accept from the land-office receivers, all of 
whom were his supporters. But he allowed no such dispensation to the 
Bank of Edwardsville, of which Senator Edwards was a director and in 
which Senator Richard M. Johnson and his brother were heavy investors. 
Thus the paper notes of the Edwardsville bank could be blacklisted by 
land-office receivers. Then, after Edwards withdrew from the bank in 
order to prevent its collapse, Crawford issued a directive to the public- 
deposit banks instructing them to accept the notes of all specie-paying 
banks in their state. He also ordered all receivers of land moneys to keep 
a precise description of the kind of money received. It had come to his 
attention, he said, that government money had been exchanged for less 
valuable money “which has been subsequently deposited to the credit of 
the Treasurer in the banks selected as places of deposit."4? This, it will 
be remembered, was the standard technique of government disburse- 
ment officers to fill their pockets by exchanging hard money for soft. 

Crawford also reportedly bribed the governor of Illinois, Edward 
Coles, by slipping him sums of money for small favors. In one instance 
Coles agreed to check the progress of a suit against the Bank of Edwards- 
ville and to handle negotiations with the widow of a land-office receiver. 
Crawford told Coles that he would pay him however he wished.** 

As the investigations turned up mounting evidence of possible fraud 
in both the land-office and banking operations, the friends of Crawford 
worried over its adverse consequences. So they counterattacked by de- 
manding additional inquiries into Indian and army affairs. The accusa- 
tions and disclosures of corruption and fraud continued over the next 
several months. Edwards eventually resigned from the Senate to accept 
appointment as minister to Mexico. Crawford fired one last blast at the 
new minister before his departure from Washington, whereupon Ed- 
wards turned around and in a long communication to the House of 
Representatives accused Crawford of six specific charges of misconduct: 
that he had mismanaged government funds; that he had received de- 
preciated notes from certain privileged banks contrary to an 1816 con- 
gressional resolution; that he had deceived the House of Representatives 
as to the amount of the depreciated notes; that he had misrepresented 
the obligations of those banks receiving public deposits; that he had 
failed to report to Congress his decisions to continue deposits of public 
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Ps seemed clear in all the charges and countercharges was that 
reasury Department practices and policies toward western banks hag 


been unusual and not in accordance with standard procedures. But it also. 
norm were dictated by the 


seemed clear that these departures from the A 
dislocation and distress experienced in the west after the Panic of 1819, 
Westerners, including Edwards, had urged special aid to western banks, 
It had been given. As a result the government lost money—probably a 
great deal of money5—and some of it mysteriously disappeared. Still, the 
government in the long run gained by these extraordinary arrangements, 
for had Crawford not intervened, the sale of public land would have been 
abruptly halted, worthless paper would have flooded the west, and thou- 
sands would have been financially ruined. The final report of the investi- 
gating committee issued in the spring of 1894 stated that nothing had 
been proved to impeach Crawford's integrity Or the “general correctness 
_.. of his administration of the public finances." 

Even so, his highly irregular procedures had sent buckets of money 
sloshing around the west which benefited some institutions and favored 
individuals largely on the basis of political considerations. Enough evi- 
dence surfaced to indicate corruption and favoritism in the government's 
financial operations. The charges were grave enough to inflict considera- 
ble political injury on the secretary of treasury. Worse, they constituted 
part of a larger picture of general corruption that seemed to touch every 
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m. Manufacturers, particularly, exercised considerable influence in 
rsonnel appointed to represent the nation overseas. They were 
pun to—or risk going out of business.*# 
oth. addition, the assignment of the privilege of publishing the laws 
| raised eyebrows. "Mr Adams . . . gives it to those who support himself" 
| for he presidency, said one man, “thereby making a direct attack upon 
ihe freedom and independence of the Press." 

‘Granted some of the talk was nothing but rumor with little hard evi- 
dence to support it. Nevertheless enough proof had already emerged 
during Monroe’s second administration to create a climate of suspicion. 
^1 did. before I came to this city [Washington], " recorded one, "entertain 
a most exalted opinion of the high officers of gov't; but since I have been 
here it has abated greatly. I find they are not, in reality, quite so good as 
cther men.”5° 

In all this ongoing discussion of corruption what must be remembered 
above all else—indeed it is essential to a full understanding of Jackson's 
thinking—is that public corruption to the American of the early nine- 
teenth century was not simply a matter of stealing government money. 
There were far worse forms of corruption, such as subverting the consti- 
tutional system, lusting after political power, and placing private interests 
ahead of the public good. To use one’s public office to acquire power or 
a higher office was far more vicious and destructive and dangerous than 
mere stealing of government funds. This sort of corruption produced 
cancerous growths on the body politic that threatened the life of the 
Republic. Thus the action of John Quincy Adams in providing patronage 
to his supporters or William H. Crawford in funding electioneering jun- 
kets on his behalf were “corrupt” acts, according to Americans of the 
1820s, which endangered their free system of government. 

A clearer case in point was the determination of certain congressmen 
—in particular the friends of Crawford—to hold the traditional caucus 
to nominate the next Republican presidential candidate. Such a nomi- 
nation was tantamount to election since the Republican party had no 
rival at the national level. In other words a mere handful of congress- 
men would elect the President of the United States. While a congress- 
ional caucus was not unusual (it had been utilized for decades), at least 
in the past a political contest between two parties had ensued. Now 
there was only one party. That fact rendered a congressional caucus 
totally improper and dangerous. It negated the idea of free elections. 
For congressmen, rather than the American people, to decide the presi- 
dential question was a gross violation of the constitutional system. And 
for congressmen to insist that a caucus be held to nominate the Repub- 
lican candidate served as one more indication of the prevailing “corrup- 
a in Washington.”5! M 

‘oreover, everyone knew that the decision of the caucus was preor- 
dained and that William H. Crawford would receive the nomination be- 
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cause of his popularity among Congressmen and the efficien, 
political apparatus in Washington. Despite all the talk about ipt ^ li 
agement of government funds, the appointment of land-office į sisman. 
to electioneer for the secretary, and other “corrupt acts," he com P tory 
more Republican votes than anyone else. It appeared to man mandeg 
therefore, that Congress was about to "steal" the presidency p Ple, 
trol by the American electorate. This suspicion became absolu c 0% 
when Crawford suffered a paralyzing stroke a litle later thor 1 
immobile, speechless, and almost blind, and yet congressmen cons ti® 
to plan their caucus for him anyway. In their “villainy and depravin i 
would lift into the executive mansion a man who could not perfoen 
duties. The next President of the United States, if Congress had i 
would be paralyzed, sightless, and dumb. Was any further proof nec 
that the country was in the hands of desperate and evil mene ee! 

Andrew Jackson needed none. His “‘memorandoms” breathed with 
n and outrage over the affairs of state. They cited “swindling th 
"violating the consti," “perfidious conduct,” the "capacity È 
intrigue . . . and the means mr Crawford employs to reward those who 
can corrupt to his Views." Parasites attend him, ranted Old Hickory, and 
they mean to sacrifice me “as a peace offering to the Sec of the T. and 
therby crush my influence and bring him to the executive chair."5? Well 
“by the Eternal,” they would find General Andrew Jackson a tough old 
bird to sacrifice. 

Each day letters came to the Hermitage from Washington from one 
friend or another citing additional instances of the frightful things going 
on in the nation’s capital. The Vice President, Daniel D. Tompkins, 
repeatedly disgraced himself. “I dont think he was perfectly sober during 
his stay” in Washington, wrote Dr. James C. Bronaugh to Jackson. “He 
was several times so drunk in the chair that he could with difficulty put 
the question. I understand he will never return here."5* 

Even the newspapers hinted at his condition and mentioned the charge 
of fraud brought against him in the dispersal of funds during the War of 
1812, when he served as governor of New York. His present alcoholism 
probably stemmed from those unproven charges.5* 

“Out of Congress,” Senator John H. Eaton informed Jackson, "noth- 
ing grows of moment or interest: they have done nothing and it is difficult 
to say whether any thing is to be done, or indeed can be done while all 
is manouver after the Presidential chair."55 

Maneuvering after the presidential chair, and maneuvering by political 
pygmies, the likes of William H. Crawford. To think the chair once occu- 
pied by Washington, Jefferson, and Madison might soon find the pros- 
trate form of William Crawford sprawled over it. 

Even more horrendous to Jackson's mind were the revelations of fraud 
by the Bank of the United States and the role the Bank had played in 
triggering the Panic of 1819. The facts presented a dismal picture: the 
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charter of the First Bank of the United States had been allowed to expire 
in 1811 as a result of the concerted action of state banks and the fear of 
foreign ownership of the Bank's stock. But the War of 1812 demonstrated 
the absolute necessity of a national banking system, and therefore on May 
10, 1816, President James Madison signed a bill creating the Second 
Bank of the United States (BUS). The first president of the BUS was 
Captain William Jones, onetime secretary of the navy and secretary pro 
tem of the treasury. Venal and cunning, he proceeded to speculate in the 
Bank's stock, to profit from the corrupt practices of the Bank's branch 
members, and regularly to violate the terms of the charter. It was a typical 
formance of a businessman-on-the-make in this Era of Corruption. In * 
time Congress launched an investigation, Jones resigned, and Langdon 
Cheves replaced him as president. Forthwith loans were called in, mort- 
gages foreclosed, and notes of state banks submitted for redemption. 
Many state banks could not meet their obligations—they had in fact been 
encouraged to speculate by the BUS—and slid into bankruptcy. Prices 
collapsed, unemployment rose, and economic havoc spread across the 
country. A great many people faced misery and want. 

Every "community evil" was blamed on the BUS, according to William 
H. Crawford, so intense was the hatred and anger toward the institu- 
tion. Soon states enacted legislation to penalize the Bank and prevent 
it from collecting its debts. In Kentucky—and Kentucky deserves special 
mention because events in that state would play a significant role in 
determining Jackson's bank policy after he was elected President—stay 
laws forbade foreclosures and abolished imprisonment for debt. The 
state also chartered a Bank of the Commonwealth with authority to issue 
$3 million worth of paper to combat the economic hardship. These "'radi- 
cal" measures so divided Kentucky that the Republican party split into 
the Relief and Anti-Relief factions. Small farmers, debtors, and lawyers 
joined the Relief party; farmers with large landholdings and merchants 
backed the Anti-Relief party. When the Court of Appeals, Kentucky's 
highest court, supported the arguments of the Anti-Relief party, the 
Relief party won control of the legislature, abolished the Court of Ap- 
peals, and created a New Court. This rivalry and hostility between the two 
factions continued for the next ten years. 

When Jackson learned what had happened in Kentucky the old judicial 
magistrate stirred inside him. His natural conservatism and concern over 
breach of contracts also stirred and he scorched the rascals responsible 
for creating the New Court in Kentucky. 


‘The conduct of Kentucky with regard to her Judiciary is to me the most 
alarming and flagitious, and augurs (if persisted in) the destruction of our 
republican government—for let me tell you, that all the rights secured to 
the citizens under the constitution is worth nothing, and a mere buble, 
except guranteed to them by an independent and virtuous Judiciary, and 
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jemagogues of Kentucky succeed in destroying that indepen. 
€ s cd the] "judiciary in the hands of these designing demagogues, 
and the Judiciary will be become the mere tools of oppression of the people, 
and wielded by these men for their wicked purposes. I hope the enlightened 
freemen of Kentucky, will assert their rights, and preserve the indepen. 
dence of the Judiciary unimpaired by faction, or the designing demagues 
of the day.5" 

The dramatic economic collapse of the nation at the start of a new 
decade, coupled with the revelations of fraud by the BUS and its involve. 
ment in political elections, provoked a howl of protest from the American 
people along with a serious and sustained reaction against increased 
government rule in Washington.5? The American electorate did not re. 
quire much government from the nation’s capital, but what little did 
come out of it was expected to be honest and efficient.5? 

This demand for limited government had been preached by conserva- 
tives for decades. Almost from the foundation of the nation under the 
Constitution they had been arguing the doctrine of minimal government 
and urging the necessity of frugality. The central administration can only 
be kept honest, they claimed, by restricting it. Unwarranted assumption 
of power brings corruption and threatens freedom. When the party sys- 
tem began during the presidency of George Washington the Federalists, 
under the direction of Alexander Hamilton, attempted to centralize au- 
thority, award the national government increased powers, and allow the 
executive full discretion in the administration of the government. The 
Republican party, on the other hand, under the leadership of Thomas 
Jefferson, opposed centralized government, argued the rights of the 
states, and sought to reduce national expenditures. Wherever possible, 
Hamilton as secretary of the treasury tried to minimize congressional 
interference with the allocation and distribution of the finances. Jeffer- 
son, as secretary of state, advanced the doctrine of specific appropriations 
in order to guarantee congressional control of the purse strings. By 
limiting government spending the Republicans believed they could limit 
the opportunities for executive domination, 

The passage of the infamous Alien and Sedition Acts during the ad- 
ministration of John Adams proved to many Republicans the necessity of 
protecting the states in all their rights and powers. The Alien and Sedi- 
tion Acts struck at the very heart of individual freedom and provoked 
Jefferson and Madison into preparing the Virginia and Kentucky Resolu- 
tions passed in 1798. These resolutions proclaimed the need to guaran- 
tee states’ rights so that when the national government transcended its 
constitutional authority there would be some means to redress the wrong 
and bring the government to heel. These doctrines of "98, as they were 
called, served as gospel for conservatives. Along with the Tenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution they were the libertarian’s basic argument for 
states’ rights. 
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The defense of individual liberty against increasing demands for gov- 
eramental authority is one of the great themes of American history prior 
to the Civil War. It is what Jeffersonian Democracy and Jacksonian De- 
mocracy are all about. Fundamental to the thinking of both these historic 
phenomena is the proposition that the strength of this nation derived 
from the freedom of its people, not the power of its government. Where 
Jeffersonians insisted that “government, like dress, is the badge of lost 
innocence," the Jacksonians proclaimed that “the world is governed too 
much." 

The single most important heritage from the Revolutionary age was 
freedom. Individual liberty. That was an American's most prized posses- 
sion. That is what had to be preserved. That is what was at stake in the 
1820s and what had been jeopardized by the corruption of the govern- 
ment following the War of 1812, and that was the essence of Jackson's 
political leadership of this country after he concluded his military career. 
There really was no other issue. Everything else—banking, internal im- 

ements, tariffs, even slavery in a strange and peculiar way—was sec- 
ondary. Individual liberty. That was the basic question.6° 

Andrew Jackson was the product of the Revolutionary generation and 
heabsorbed many of its prevailing ideas and beliefs. From colonial days 
through the Revolution and well into the nineteenth century, Americans 
believed that those who exercised power were naturally indined to sup- 
press liberty and that they regularly devised means to limit ifnot abrogate 
the rights of the people. They viewed corruption as power's greatest 
weapon and virtue as freedom’s greatest defense. The struggle between 
liberty and power during the colonial era produced the Revolution and 
ultimately achieved independence from the British empire for the Ameri- 
can people. But the dangers to freedom persisted. They persisted as long 
as power could be concentrated and the operation of government cor- 
rupted. The only defense rested upon the virtue of the American people. 

The history of the United States following the adoption of the Consti- 
tution was a continuation of this struggle, and the rise of political parties 
an expression of it. The Federalist and Republican parties quarreled over 
the limits of power to be exercised by the central administration. They 
disagreed about the objects of government. They entertained different 
views about the governed. Whereas Federalists distrusted the people, 
Republicans maintained that the people would protect and defend their 
government when its actions were just. Federalists required patronage 
and large expenditures of money by the central authority to perpetuate 
their power and position. Republicans claimed that patronage corrupted 
honest government and that expenditures should be appropriated to 
carry out the practical and natural services of government; they could not 
abide artificially contrived projects whose principal aim was to attract 
votes. Federalists needed a large standing army and navy; Republicans 
dedared that free men had no need for peacetime armies. 
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After the War of 1812 the Federalist party, which flirted with 
at the Hartford Convention, became moribund and slowly disa 
from the national scene. But its principles did not disappear, ‘thee ed 
faced in the political thinking of many Republicans who believed eet” 
War of 1812 demonstrated the necd for a strong central govern, " 
capable of advancing the material and intellectual well-being or" 
American public, As a consequence, demands flooded into Co * 
following the war urging the passage of a protective tariff a rad 
bank, and internal improvements such as roads and canals and Perd 
and many other forms of transportation, The country took off on 4 = 
tionalistic spending splurge that slowed only with t o " 
down of 1819. oia YA RS eons ea 

The events that transpired during the administration of James Mong 
especially after the Panic of 1819—revealed anew that the old temin 
between liberty and power had not evaporated, The exercise of increased 
authority by the central government, the large expenditures of money on 
internal improvements, the rechartering of the Bank of the United States, 
the rising demand for greater tariff protection, the revelations of corrup. 
tion within the government, the abuse of the federal Patronage, the 
demand for a congressional caucus—all these sounded alarm bells in the 
minds of those familiar with the ideology of “republicanism,” the ideo] 
ogy of the Revolutionary generation. 

That included Andrew Jackson. His correspondence throughout the 
1820s echoed the philosophy of the Founding Fathers. “I weep for the 
liberty of my country," he wrote, "when I see at this early day of its 
‘successful experiment’ that corruption has been imputed to many 
members of the House of Representatives, and the rights of the people 
have been bartered for promises of office."5! He was growing old, he 
said, and not likely to live very much longer, “but my fervent prayers 
are that our republican government may be perpetual, and the people 
alone by their Virtue, and independent exercise of their free suffrage 
can make it perpetual,"9? He emphasized the importance of free elec- 
tions and argued that anyone concerned with the preservation of free- 
dom must therefore condemn the convocation of a congressional cau- 
cus to nominate the Republican candidate for President. “I do hope the 
one last held will put this unconstitutional proceeding to sleep forever, 
and leave to the people their constitutional right of suffrage. Should 
this not be the case, it will introduce into our Government, a sistematic 
system of intrigue and corruption . . . that will ultimately destroy the 
liberty of our country, a central power will arise here; who under pa- 
tronage of a corrupt, and venal administration, will deprive the people 
of their liberties."'63 

Jackson could not emphasize free elections enough as the panacea for 
all the ills of government. “The great constitutional corrective in the 
hands of the people against usurpation of power, or corruption by their 
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«se said, “is the right of suffrage; and this when used with calm- | 
agent iberation will prove strong enough. It will perpetuate their | 
s and “id rights."6* So strong was he on this point that Jacksonian | 
liberties T later came to be viewed as the ideology that advocated the | 
vac! ble extension of the suffrage. 
widest PPP. he knew that the most efficient way to check the growing | 
pole the central government was through the instrumentality of the | 
wer Gh his involved a delicate balance—one must not overtop the 
sates. Bh ep the sovereignty of the States and the general govt prop- 
er harmoniously poised," Jackson wrote in 1824, “is the pivot on 
erly aM ust rest the freedom and happiness of this Country."®® That 
which Meentral government capable of defending the nation from for- 
mean Mnination, yet one operating within the constitutional limits set by 
Ci founding Fathers. Never may the states regard themselves as supe- 
D to the general government. Nor did they possess the right of seces- 
rior ackson is the first statesman to take an absolute stand against 
secession. 
There is nothing that I shudder at more than the idea of a seperation of 
the Union, Should such an event ever happen, which I fervently pray god 
to avert, from that date, I view our liberty gone. It is the durability of the 
Confederation upon which the general government is built, that must pro- 
longour liberty, the moment it seperate, itis gone. The State governments 
hold in check the federal, and must ever hold it in check, and the virtue of 
the people supported by the sovereign States, must prevent consolidations, 
and will put down that corruption engendered by executive patronage, 
wielded, as it has been lately, by executive organs, to perpetuate their own 
power; The result of the present struggle between the virtue of the people 
and executive patronage will test the stability of our government, and I for 
one do not despair of the republic; I have great confidence in the virtue of 
a great majority of the people, and I cannot fear the result. The republic 
is safe, the main pillars virtue, religion and morality will be fostered by a 
majority of the people, the designing demagogues who have attempted to | 
retain power by the most corrupt means will be driven by the indignant 
frowns of the people into obscurity. 


Because Jackson hammered away at the themes of “virtue, religion and 
morality” throughout the decade of the 1820s, a great many Americans 
ultimately turned to him for leadership to help them preserve their free- 
dom and terminate this Era of Corruption. 

In many ways, then, Jackson's political thought was a throwback to the 
Revolution and its most democratic ideals. In his letters and public state- 
ments he repeatedly restated the doctrines of the Revolutionary Fathers 
ail te did it in language familiar to many Americans. Thus, in ideology, 
srin Ic, and commitment Jacksonian Democracy, as it emerged, was 
ton sly similar in important respects to the democracy of the Revolu- 
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"The initial contours of Jackson's political philosophy changed 
tively little as he grew older. Representatives Nathaniel Macon of N^ 
Carolina and Henry Tazewell of Virginia, two extremely consen o 
Republicans, influenced his thought as a young Congressman, d 
John Randolph of Roanoke, an ultra-extreme advocate of the saad 
rights wing of the Republican party. “My political creed,” declared |i 
son, ". .. was formed in the old republican school."*? By the tn) 
concluded his tenure as territorial governor of Florida, Jackson e 
tained very definite political ideas, which he expressed candidly V; 
forcefully. No ideological novice by any means, he developed pic 
nounced opinions, uniquely his own, that were at once consistent wo 
contradictory, nationalistic and sectionalistic, practical and pina 
conservative and liberal. Yet basic to his thinking, as a bedrock ounie. 
tion, was the doctrine of individual freedom. “I have risked much for the 
liberties of my country,” he wrote at this time, “and my anxious prayer 

, that they may long endure."6 i 

As a first principle he affirmed the conservative doctrine of limited 
government. He opposed a broad definition of constitutional power, He 
feared the concentration of authority at a central point because such a 
concentration tended to undermine the rights of the people, inspire 
corruption, and destroy liberty. Government should not interfere in the 
legitimate activities of the people. It should stand clear of the normal 
operations of society. In discussing his reputed “rashness” with an indi- 
vidual who worried about its affecting his performance as President 
should he ever run for that office, Jackson admitted “I indeed have 
sometimes been rash, but permit me to assure you, that however in times 
of toil & trouble, this charecter may have been imputed to me, now in 
these our times of peace there are some of the politicians of the country 
who in their construction of constitutional power go greatly a head of 
where I should dare to venture."6? As Tennessee's first representative to 
the lower house of Congress, Jackson came to the capital with fixed ideas 
about the respective powers of the state and federal governments. In a 
letter to the governor of his state, John Sevier, he expressed them in 
tortured syntax and spelling but he expressed them most precisely 


nonetheless: 


In you [the governor] alone is Constitutionally invested the authority and 
power of protecting the State in case of Invassion, and to bring to Condign 
punishment, (through the medium of the Courts of Justice) any person that 
may Commit acts, that may tend to Endanger the safety and peace of your 
Government. these are powers, that Consistant, With the Sovereignity re- 
taind. by the States, properly belong to Each Individual State, which never 
ought on any account to be Surrendered to the General Government, or 
its officers and when, an attempt is made to arest that perogative out of the 
hands of the Executive of the State It ought to be opposed. .. . the moment, 
the Sovereignity of the Individual States, is overwhelmed by the General 
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4 we may bid adieu to our freedom, let that be brought about, 
Government dative act of the General Government or State quietly, 
mane 
rni : 
«dom. The purpose of protecting state sovereignty was to guar- 
coal liberty. Since there always existed the possibility of a 
antee ind Freedom by the central government it was necessary to 
ution nd actively oppose every effort to infringe or endanger it. 
Boar Jackson felt compelled to criticize both Presidents Washing- 
Traci Por their flagrant abuse of authority. The "executive of 
son ane nn” he once wrote, referring to Washington, “has . . . been 
the Union, power, and in many instances, Exercised powers, that he 
Grasping © stitutionally invested with." And the Adams administration 
sas no aded the outrage by being guilty of the grossest violations of 
oe pnal liberty? , f 

he grew older, Jackson's appreciation for states’ rights and individ- 
sulfeedom continued to develop. When he served in the convention that 
Tennessee's first constitution in 1796 he advocated property 
ons for certain officeholders; but as governor of the Florida 
Suifitory he endorsed "residence alone" as a voting requirement. He 
Terted the suffrage extended to every freeman. Since they were subject 
“ahwws and punishments under them, he said, they "of right, ought to be 
aed to a voice in making them."7* At the same time he also recog- 
sired the right of a state—far different from a territory—to "adopt such 
qualifications” as it might consider proper for the "happiness, security & 
prosperity of the state”? He favored liberal suffrage laws but he also 
recognized the right of the state to enact these laws. 

Similarly, Jackson's resentment of strong government also quickened 
over the years, By definition centralism meant elitism. Centralization 
excited the interest of the rich because they instantly saw the economic 
benefits generated by powerful governments. They continually plotted— 
heinvariably thought in terms of "conspiracies"—to gain control of these 
governments and then subvert them into instruments of their private 
purpose. They corrupted the republican process of self-government; they 
connived through fraud to gain the benefits of government exclusively 
for themselves. Ultimately, he said, a strong central government “is cal- 
culated to raise around the administration a moneyed aristocracy danger- 
us to the liberties of the country.””4 Thus, powerful governments must 
eed not only because they endanger liberty in and of itself but 
Ro because they create a “moneyed aristocracy.” Again, as governor of 
trad. Jackson declared that as long as he functioned as the representa- 
would be United States government and administered its laws, there 
We "qut "no distinction between the rich and poor the great and igno- 

road no BoYernment would treat everyone equally. He worried over the 

Ts as governor granted him under his several commissions 
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and he repeatedly expressed the hope that these powers Would 
duced and that no one would ever again enjoy such extraordinary a, "t. 
ity over the operation of government as he did.”* Y author, 

Like Jefferson, who stressed debt reduction as an important arti 
Republican faith, Jackson also believed that a national debt const a 
a danger to free government. Creditors grew rich at the expense a 
poor; they fattened on the revenues collected from the masses; and jg, ite 
were British or French they behaved as though the United States h id 
rated solely for their economic benefit. A national debt, he wrote in 1824 
is "a national curse, [and] my vow [if I become President] shall be to p’ 
the national debt, to prevent a monied aristocracy from growing Ft 
around our administration that must bend it to its views, and ultimate] 
destroy the liberty of our country."79 As governor, Jackson summed i 
his administration of Florida as one long effort to protect “the poor aM 
humble from the Tyranny of wealth and power."7? For Jackson, there. 
fore, total elimination of the national debt became a very real objective, 
As President it was one of his major achievements. To eliminate the debt, 
of course, meant reducing government spending. It meant withdrawing 
the government from such private sectors of the economy as banking. It 
meant cutting down appropriations for internal improvements. 

The ideology of “republicanism,” as Jackson comprehended and eluci- 
dated upon it in his letters and public statements, also included the 
notion that society was essentially agrarian in character. Like Jefferson, 
he emphasized the merits ofa settled agrarian order and the need to keep 
it that way. “I find,” he told his nephew, Andrew J. Donelson, “. . . virtue 
to be found amonghst the farmers of the country alone, not about courts, 
where courtiers dwell."7* 

Appreciation for the virtue of the farmer did not mean a hostility 
toward business. Basically, Jackson favored individual enterprise free of 
government restraint and free of government favoritism. He affirmed the 
notion widely held at the time that each citizen must be free to enjoy the 
fruits of his property and labor without interference or regulation. That 
was what liberty was all about. 

Jackson was also an intense nationalist. Although committed to states’ 
rights, jealous of western prerogatives, and extremely sensitive to eastern 
presumption, he was totally—indeed passionately—devoted to the 
Union. As a patriot, he had fought in two wars and suffered personal 
ry and extreme deprivation. As a general, he had scored the greatest 
military victory in the nation's history. As an ardent expansionist, he had 
driven the Spanish, British, and Indians from the southwest and called for 
U.S. acquisition of “all Spanish North America." Both Jackson and the 
nation came of age at roughly the same time. They had much in common 
because both extracted recognition of equality through conflict with their 
erstwhile superiors; both seemed raw, aggressive, untutored, quarrel- 
some, and a potential threat to the security of others. Any enemy of the 
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states instantly encountered his passionate hostility. All his life 
believed in an aggressive foreign policy, one absolutely commit- 
to asserting the dignity and honor of the American people. “Peace 
ted © T he world, suffering insult & indignity from none,” was his guid- 
vi a UE he said, "lif this be wrong, my country should be cautious 
ing prince eed to confide her rights & interests into my hands,» 
how Ud set off a Jacksonian explosion faster than a foreign slight or 
Nothing eed imprecations at any nation that dared defame the 
ins sn of the "Grand Republick.” Naturally, then, Crawford's knife- 
i ‘ding to reduce appropriations by cutting the size of the army met 
Vers total opposition even though it seemed to contradict his con- 
for economy and reduced government spending. He simply saw it 
ce attempt to “demolish the army regardless of the injury which must 
inevitably result to the nation thereby.""8° N 

“The apparent inconsistency in Jackson's political thinking points up an 
important fact. He was never dogmatic. Despite appearances to the con- 
tary, he could make concessions to seemingly contradictory principles 
when circumstances dictated. To carry on the practical business of attain- 
ing and exercising political power, either at home or abroad, he was 
perfectly capable of making necessary adjustments. He was a pragmatic 
politician, not an ideologue. To be sure, he advocated a particular set of 
Conservative principles rooted in a “republican” philosophy of Revolu- 
tionary War vintage, but they served as guides to his thinking and actions, 
not as rigid absolutes that could not be violated. 

Like his physical disability—a constant for the remainder of his life— 
Jackson's political philosophy must be taken into serious account in any 
evaluation of his later career. A states'-rights advocate of the Jeffersonian 
school, he regarded the Constitution as a limiting rather than an enabling 
document. He suspected any concentration of power at a central point 
and he preached the necessity of preserving the "natural" associations of 
the people in their respective states. Yet, as President, he contributed his 
share to widening the scope of the Constitution, enlarging the powers of 
the central government, and weakening the authority of the states. Like 
many other Presidents’, his thinking and political faith were fundamen- 
tally conservative, but his actions frequently pursued the reverse direc- 
ton. 

As Jackson sat in his study in the Hermitage brooding over the state 
of the nation and the activities of its leaders, he scribbled out his worry 
over the corruption and intrigue and departure from principle that were 
stoding American institutions and threatening the freedom of every citi- 
isn. “If intrigue, management and corruption can avail," he wrote, 
he (nothing but the virtue of the people can prevent this.”*! Later when 

“sited Washington his worst fears were all confirmed. "How can a 
me] last long under such scenes of corruption?" he moaned. Only 
and virtuous people exercising their constitutional rights of free 
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suffrage could "redeem our nation from woe, & our republican Goy, 

ment from destruction."*? One thing he had learned over the year, ^ 
that freedom could be lost by domestic corruption as well as (oí 
intervention. One could destroy it as quickly as the other, gn 

Leafing through the steadily increasing volume of his mail after h 

return home from the swamps of Florida, Jackson discovered that N 
thoughts and concerns were shared by other men. They knew what wa, 
happening in Washington and the dangers it posed. One man told him 
that in Virginia a “powerful party as yet without a head" had begun t 
emerge, produced by the aberrations from “old republican principles” 
that had developed over the past five or six years. The writer listed these 
aberrations: “the excessive accumulation of offices, profuse expenditure 
of public money and annual increase of the national debt... . the lust of 
office and the pride of power about the seat of the General government,” 
These, he said, were “utterly repugnant to the true sinews and spirit of 
our institutions.” Whoever marshals this emerging party, he said very 
pointedly to Jackson, will call forth an opposition “as powerful as it wou'd 
be unexpected. It composes the soul and body of this State. If we wou’d 
preserve the original simplicity of our institutions and perpetuate this 
grand republic, we wou'd choose our presidents not for the splendour of 
their manners, but their simplicity and plainness—not for the eloquence 
of their haranguing, but the soundness of their judgment and their deci- 
sion of character,” not by accommodation of ten thousand competing 
wills, but by the firm resistance to “every thing not founded in right, and 
plain solid republican utility.” 

More and more in 1822 and 1823 there was talk of "simplicity and 
plainness,” and not because of a nostalgic reverence for the past as some 
golden age of civic purity and patriotism, but because of a conviction that 
a departure from simplicity and plainness resulted in the aggrandizement 
of power by bureaucrats who perpetuate themselves in office and fatten 
themselves on the property of their fellow citizens.** In writing to Andrew 
Jackson, those men most concerned about simplicity believed that he 
could restore it to government, along with the other principles of Jeffer- 
sonian republicanism. Only a man of his stature and accomplishments 
and eminence could successfully challenge the threat of the Congress to 
“steal the executive branch” by nominating Crawford in caucus and 
declaring him the sole Republican candidate. Jackson must, they said, 
permit his name to be brought forward for the office of President in order 
“that the great principles of the constitution upon which our republican 
government rests might be preserved, and our liberties perpetuated.” 
; Although Jackson told himself that he desired nothing except the re- 
tirement he had richly earned or that his health was so precarious that 

he had only a few years left to his life, nonetheless he felt a sense 9 
genuine gratification over the many suggestions that he make the race for 
president in 1824. After all, he was an intensely ambitious man. And vain: 
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residency had never really been beyond his dreams. With corrup- 

don and fraud and retreat from republican principles the order of the 

day, surely he might make a great contribution to the "Grand Republick” 

py restoring simplicity and reasserting the doctrines of limited govern- 

ment, frugality, states’ rights, elimination of the national debt and—most 

important of all—honesty in government. "Andrew Jackson and Re- 

form.” The temptation tantalized him 

"To the increasing suggestions that he run for the presidency, Old 

Hickory did not say no. Rather he said he would not seck the office. It 

must come to him. To every application that he enter the race, he told 

Dr. James C. Bronaugh, “I give the same answer that I have never been | 
a candidate for any office. I never will. But the people have a right to 

choose whom they will to perform their constitutional duties, and when 


The p 


the people call, the Citizen is bound to render the service required. "^ 

Jackson reiterated this general position to Andrew Jackson Donelson, 
again protesting that he had never been an applicant for any office and 
that he intended "in the present instance to pursue the same indepen- 
dant, republican course. The people have the right to elect whom they 
think proper, and every individual . . . when the people require his 
services, is bound to render it, regardless of his own opinion, of 
his unfitness for the office he is called to fill.”87 Jackson admitted that he 
had received many letters "from every quarter of the united states 
on this subject." His only wish on the matter, he continued, was that 
in the selection of the President, the people fill it solely with an 
eye "to the prosperity of the union, the perpetuation of their own happi- 
ness, and the durability of their republican form of government, unbiased 
by the intrigues of designing Demagogues." If left free, he argued, and 
not “dictated to by a congressional caucus” intent on nominating “as 
great a scounderal as William H. Crawford,” the electorate, he was sure, 
would make “a happy choice.” The elevation of Crawford to the presi- 
dency, Jackson flatly declared, was “contrary to the wish of a great major- 
ity of the people.” It would constitute the final proof that corrupt men 
had stolen the government. 

My everlasting hope, the General concluded, is “that our republican 
government may be perpetual, and the people alone by their Virtue, and 
independant exercise of their free suffrage can make it perpetual."5* 

As he wrote these words on August 6, 1822, Jackson had already 
decided to run for the presidency. The official inquiry to stand as Tennes- 
see's candidate came just a little over a month before in a confidential 
letter from Felix Grundy. It was quite specific. 
where there is any cause, unknown to them, 
ise their own discretion 
n such way as may be 
e U States at the 


Your friends, wish to know, 
which would render it improper to them to exerc 
and Judgment, in bringing forward your name 1 
thought best, for the office of Chief Magistrate of th 
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approaching Election, The Genr'l Assembly will meet on the 22nd of n 
month, Then is the time, to take a decisive step. ES 

In an obvious effort to persuade him to say yes, Grundy informeq 
General of "the Slander which has gone abroad" to the effect that“, h 
are not popular at home." By allowing his name to be brought font 
Grundy said, Jackson would permit Tennessee to put the lie to this ij. 
by voting unanimously in his behalf. 

Please deliberate on the matter, said Grundy. “I will call on you "s 

The business about the “Slander” made an impression on Jackso 
because he was quite vain and could not bear the thought that. Sidi 
rumor would go unchallenged. More than that, he wanted to be Pres. 
dent. He had earned it by his services to the nation and his performance 
of duty. Besides, it would thwart that ""scounderal," Crawford, and re. 
store honesty to government. But more than anything else he felt it was 
his “duty” to serve if the people summoned him. So, he decided at length, 
should the legislature of Tennessee wish to nominate him, he would Tot 
reject it. In a strong hand he wrote: “Let the people do as it seemth good 


unto them.” 


CHAPTER 3 


The Politics of Panic 


THE TRANSITION OF AMERICAN SOCIETY from a highly contained, organic 
whole, with many ties such as the community and the church binding it 
together, into a highly fluid, unstable society seeking an uncertain direc- 
tion probably began around the time of the American Revolution with the 
commencement of a genuine westward movement. Americans, like An- 
drew Jackson, vaulted over the Allegheny Mountains and within a few 
years reached the Mississippi River, crossed it, and started populating the 
other side. By the 18205 the original thirteen states totaled twenty-four 
with the recent admission of Maine and Missouri. Just a few years earlier, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois joined the 
Union. A small nation huddled along a thin ribbon of land on the Atlantic 
coast, struggling to assert its identity and protect its independence, now 
stretched across a three-thousand-mile continent with seemingly limitless 
opportunities available to anyone with the courage and fortitude to ex- 
ploit them.? 

After the Battle of New Orleans the American people shed their need 
to demonstrate to the world that the United States had a right to exist 
or that it could protect its freedom against any and all adversaries. Na- 
tionalism quickened with the successful outcome of the war and the 
nation radiated self-confidence and unbounded optimism. A nationalistic 
Program of internal improvements, protective tariff schedules, and anew 
national bank (BUS) formed the agenda of the federal government. Natu- 
rally, the conflict with Great Britain stimulated the development of 
American manufacturers. With foreign goods cut off for several years, 
American capital switched from shipping to manufactures, and this stimu- 

lo home industries signaled the rapid introduction of the industrial 
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revolution, particularly in New England. Technological improy, 

such industries as textiles spurred economic change and advan iy 
Within a few years every step of the operation of manufacturing cloth 
done entirely by machine.? wa 

Paralleling the revolution in industry came the revolution in t 
tation. Indeed. they supported each other. The War of 1819 49 
strated the critical need for roads and improved waterways. Because 
the coastal blockade by the British during much of the war, Amen,” 
goods were forced to seek inland routes for shipment to their 
Roads, bridges, highways, turnpikes, and canals were constructed in vip 
tually every state. The Erie Canal, begun in 1817, transformed New York 
into an “empire state" and opened the entire midwest to a steady floy 
of immigrants. The great National Road, begun in 1811 from Cumbe, 
land, Maryland, steadily inched its way over the mountains and eventual, 
reached Vandalia in Illinois, a distance of nine hundred miles. Steam. 
boating and (a few years later) railroading completed the major compo. 
nents of the transportation revolution at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century and became the nation’s arteries in pumping economic lifeblood 
to all the areas they served. 

In some respects these changes signified the arrival of a new breed of 
Americans after the war. They were clearly men on the make,” imbued 
with the spirit of “Go ahead!” and alert to all the possibilities inherent 
in their newly expanded nation. They were aggressive. They were impa- 
tient for change. And they were determined to seize power, leadership, 
and status from an older political, economic, and social elite. In time they 
adopted new styles of behavior and invented new techniques to achieve 
their various goals—styles and techniques that broke with the past and 
became some of the essential characteristics of modern Americans.‘ 

Expanding economic opportunities provided a great impetus for the 
furtherance of democracy because Americans wanted to get ahead and 
would suffer no restrictions that might hamper their progress. This atti- 
tude opposed political as well as economic restrictions. Political restric- 
tions included the right to vote or hold office based on wealth, religion 
or social status; economic restrictions took the form of monopolies or 
exclusive franchises that granted privileges to some but denied them to 
others. Such privileges gencrated intense opposition after the War of 
1812 because they institutionalized inequality. They reduced opportu- 
nity.> 
Thus the turmoil of change was most visible on the political front. The 
once-great Federalist party as a viable organization had virtually disap- 
peared from the national scene. The political field became the monopoly 
of the Republican party so a glib but quite inaccurate on the 
Boston Columbian Centinel dubbed these years at the start of Monroe $ 
presidency the “Era of Good Feelings.” At the same time a new genera- 
tion of politicians emerged and they were determined to grasp the reins 
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of political power. Most of them were gifted politicians, Indeed, the 
American nation has rarely seen their like before or since. Unfortunately 
their credentials for governing the nation seemed totally inadequate 
when compared with those of the Founding Fathers. They had not par- 
tidpated in the Revolution—except for a very few like Jackson—nor 
signed the great Declaration. They had not framed the Constitution of 
the United States nor the constitutions of their respective states. They 
had little to offer the nation except their ambition and their talents, In 
their struggle to rise to national prominence without the marks of great- 
ness clearly visible to the public, they were forced to rely on their special 
skills as orators and organizers or on their intellectual prowess in consti- 
tutional and legal debate. Henry Clay of Kentucky enjoyed popular favor 
because of his easy speaking style that combined forceful language with 
humor and biting sarcasm, while Daniel Webster of Massachusetts over- 
whelmed his listeners with the power of his eloquence and the drama of 
his physical presence. On the other hand, John Quincy Adams of Massa- 
chusetts and John C. Calhoun of South Carolina attracted support be- 
cause of their unique and impressive intellectual strengths, particularly 
as writers. 

And then there was Martin Van Buren of New York. The Little Magi- 
cian! The Red Fox of Kinderhook! These mocking nicknames only un- 
derscored his superb political talents. Van Buren perhaps best typified 
the new breed of American politican after the War of 1812. He instinc- 
tively chose political organization as the engine to advance his career. He 
realized that future political success depended on strong state organiza- 
tions that could provide a secure base of operations at home and a 
springboard for national recognition in Washington. Men like Van Buren 
disagreed with the Founding Fathers, who contended that political par- 
ties were little better than factions of designing and dangerous adventur- 
crs.” These new-styled politicians praised parties as the surest safeguard 
for a free and representative government. They also recognized them as 
the speediest instrument by which to change society and achieve their 
ambitions. A few of them, such as Van Buren, understood the fact that 
the party system might provide a stable society during a most fluid and 
unstable era and assist the country in its growth and developing prosper- 
ity. This was essentially a conservative position because it demanded 
balance—balance between interests, classes, and sections. 

In the midst of these profound changes that were just beginning to 
Penetrate the fabric of American life, disaster struck in the form of the 
depression of 1819. That devastating blow to the nation’s pride in its 
accomplishments and optimism about the future shook public confi- 
dence. Because it was accompanied by the sensational revelations of 
Scandal in the management of the BUS, followed immediately by disclo- 
sures of apparent corruption within the government itself, there resulted 
* Popular distrust of government and a reversal of the postwar trend 
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Fico centralization in ihe opcion of he national government, Ay 
jection à amental to the entire thrust Of the 
philosophy as it developed during the General's presidenc, 
‘came the demand for political and economic conservatism. Less spending 
was the cry; for less spending meant less government, and less gover 
ment meant more freedom, i 

William H. Crawford, the treasury secretary and a particularly astute 
politician, observed the trend and immediately initiated radical econo. 
mies, a policy totally in accord with his "anti-power" conservatism.” The 
department that had once served as Alexander Hamilton's instrument for 
the expansion of federal power became the stronghold of the doctrine of 
strict government economy. Hamilton had decentralized accounting 
procedures in order to facilitate spending by the entire government, 
Crawford restored those functions to the Treasury and tightened the 
administration of federal monies. Where army and navy accountants had 
once controlled nearly $40 million, Crawford's new regulations checked 
this "dangerous" leniency. His fiscal conservatism ultimately restored 
greater congressional control of the operations of the government, and 
consequently Crawford gained enormous popularity among Congress 


men, particularly among the most conservative Republicans, called 
“Radicals” or “Old Republicans" because of their rigid opposition to 
ise the Radicals converged on 


centralized government. To no one's surpri: 
Crawford as their presidential candidate and, despite critical reaction 
elves to nominate him in a caucus. 


around the country, pledged thems 

"The Panic of 1819 not only altered the operation of the federal govern- 
ment but produced a strong impact upon the several states, and perhaps 
the development of the Relief: and Anti-Relief parties in Kentucky was the 
most dramatic example of it. In Tennessee all these currents of economic 
and political change also worked their powerful influences. No longer a 
frontier society, Tennesseans had gained national attention and respect 
largely through the exploits of General Jackson. Most Tennesseans, in- 


cluding Old Hickory, thought of themselves primarily as westerners even 
from a southern heritage. In 


though they had fashioned their way of life 

politics the earlier disputes between the Blount and Sevier factions? had 
grown much more complex and sophisticated. Money, patronage, land 
speculations, the ambitions of strong-minded men—all contributed to 
the maturing process. The Blount clique still exercised a powerful hold 
on the electorate, and when Willie Blount completed the three successive 
terms as governor (the maximum allowed by the constitution), he was 
succeeded by Joseph McMinn, one of the cohorts within the Blount 
clique. But the dominating figure of this faction after the war, particularly 
in middle and western Tennessee, was Jackson's old friend, the “Witch 
of Endor,” John Overton, lawyer, judge, land speculator, banker, and 
reputedly one of the wealthiest men in Tennessee. A prickly, profane 
little man, late to marry—he wed Mary (White) May, the widow of Dr. 
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francis May—Overton won political leadership by virtue of his keen, 
ragmatic instincts, his wealth, and his close associations with a number 
of important and influential men in the state, not the least of whom was 
Andrew Jackson."° 
At the eastern end of the state the Blount faction was led by Overton's 
prother-in-law, Hugh Lawson White, and by Pleasant M. Miller, the son- 
in-law of William Blount, Jackson's earliest mentor in Tennessee. Related 
to Overton through his sister, White was also the brother-in-law of John 
Williams, who had commanded the 39th U.S. Infantry during the Creek 
War and rendered Jackson invaluable military assistance at the Battle of 
Horseshoe Bend. Hugh Lawson White served for six years on the state 
Court of Errors and Appeals as its presiding judge and had been the 
/—— president of the Bank of the State of Tennessee since its charter in 1811. 
He also won election to the Tennessee senate in 1817 and recently had 
been appointed a commissioner to fix claims against Spain under the 
Florida Treaty. Highly intellectual, but rather rigid in his thinking, some- 
thing of a Puritan in his manner and behavior, a man of little humor or 
~ imagination, White rather resembled Andrew Jackson in appearance ex- 
cept that his long, lean, bony outline radiated none of Jackson's aggres- 
siveness and tension. White was more contemplative, more cerebral. But 
like Jackson he was a strict constructionist of the old Republican school 
and he, too, worried over the corruption and centralizing tendencies of 
the national government in Washington. 

This Blount-Overton faction eventually provoked an opposition in 
Tennessee, which considered itself the successor of the old Sevier party 
of earlier times. This opposition consisted principally of a powerful alli- 
ance among several prominent politicians, including United States Sena- 
tor John Williams of Knoxville (White's brother-in-law) and Congress- 
men Newton Cannon and John Cocke. But the leader of the group—in 
a sense Overton's opposite number—was Andrew Erwin, a land specula- 
tor and planter from Middle Tennessee, whom Jackson sued and then 
refused the judgment when Erwin's wife pleaded for forgiveness. In the 
matter of ideology and issues, little of substance separated these two 
opposing Tennessee factions. For the most part, the Overton and Erwin 
groups were held together by personal friendships and mutual financial 
interests; but in the case of the Erwin group, practically every one of its 
members had quarreled with Andrew Jackson—either face to face or in 
front of a presiding judge. Naturally, then, the Erwin crowd attacked 
Jackson's Seminole campaign as an unconstitutional and arrogant breach 
of law and they supported the presidential pretensions of William H. 
Crawford, whom Jackson detested.!! 

The single event that decisively shaped the future course of Tennessee 
Politics as it entered the decade of the 1820s—just as it did in many other 
states—was the Panic of 1819. The Overton cronies had largely domi- 
nated banking facilities in Tennessee and in Nashville their financial 
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4 i verton, John H. Eaton, and Willi 
directorate included ad = to fame as Jackson's bio 2 

John Henry Eaton ‘iy had b | graph 
because of his loyalty and ability had been el levated to the Unit 
Senate. A handsome, dignified, and "serene looking man, hel 
scribed by a future Washington ditor as "one of the Pleasant, 
Lever met with. He is full of facetiae. His jests and humorous St 
always decorous.” He and William Berkeley Lewis Were brothers.: 
both having married sisters who were Jackson's wards, Lewis had 
as Jackson's quartermaster during the late war and lived Close en, 
the General to be a regular visitor at the Hermitage right up to Pad 
Old Hickory died. Indeed, the shadowy Lewis's only chim to pur y 
influence came from his connection and unswerving loyalty to pow] 
Jackson. Tall, solidly built with a strong nose and high cheekbones 1. 
‘combed his hair diagonally across his forehead in a vain attempt 
conceal an increasing baldness. In repose the line of his mouth t, 
to droop and this gave him a somber, dyspeptic look. Over the Years 
link between Lewis and Eaton was extended to Overton through Mtl 
financial interests and through Overton to Hugh Lawson White, y, 
Knoxville bank had a branch in Nashville headed by Overton himself 

Then, in 1817, a third group, largely independent of the Overton ang 
Erwin factions, tried to secure better credit facilities for businessmen i 
Tennessee by inviting the BUS to open a branch in Nashville. This 
was led by Felix Grundy, a onetime War Hawk, and William Carroll, the 
commanding officer of the Tennessee volunteers at the Battle of New 
Orleans. The Overton group instantly recognized the full dangers to 
their interests by this invitation to the BUS, and to prevent this disaster 
Hugh Lawson White persuaded the legislature to levy an annual tax of 
$50,000 on any bank chartered outside the state. That measure tempo- 
rarily ended the introduction of the national bank into Tennessee. Jack- 
son himself applauded the result. The efforts to establish a branch in 
Tennessee, he later wrote, was the action of "the arristocratic few in 
Nashville."5 

The Erwin faction also saw the potential danger to the Overton party 
represented by Grundy and Carroll's proposal, so the Erwin people 
backed the efforts to bring the BUS to Tennessee. When they failed to 
block the $50,000 tax they supported the chartering of the Farmers and 
Mechanics Bank in Nashville, with Carroll as one of the directors. 

Then the Panic struck. The Farmers and Mechanics Bank failed, as did 
several others. White's bank in Knoxville survived in part because of 
White's enormous reputation for integrity. As the depression deepened 
and businesses went under, the public cried out for legislative relief. The 
stocky, beetle-browed, rough-and-tumble Grundy was the fastest man in 
Tennessee to spot the political possibilities of the discontent and respond 
1o it. He immediately sponsored a series of relief laws which, seemingly 

emocratic and humanitarian, ultimately failed to address the fundamen- 
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tal causes of the distress. One of the more important pieces of legislation 

esed during the 1819 session was the Endorsement Act or stay law, 
P ich provided relief for debtors while maintaining the currency of bank 
Totes by postponing for two years the execution of judgments unless the 
creditor agreed to accept the depreciated paper money of the Tennessee 
banks.'* 

The depression hit hardest in middle Tennessee, around the Nashville 
area, and even the stay law could not mitigate its severity. In desperation 
Governor McMinn called a special session of the legislature, where 
Grundy once more introduced a scheme to provide relief. This time he 
suggested the creation of a new Bank of the State of Tennessee which was 
authorized to lend at 6 percent interest a maximum of $1 million. These 
noncommercial loans would be made in limited amounts with funds 
apportioned among counties according to tax payments and population. 
And the paper of this bank would be backed by the sale of public lands. 

Naturally the Overton faction opposed any measure which effectively 
took the banking business of the state out of their hands. Besides, 
Grundy's proposal virtually guaranteed the depreciation of their own 
banknotes with the issuance of notes backed by the state through the sale 
of public land. But Grundy tried to win the support of the Overton crowd 
by placing the directorship of the new bank in the hands of men like John 
H. Eaton who would see to it that the loans of the state bank were kept 
as few and as low as possible. Although he was not involved directly, 
Andrew Jackson himself took a dim view of Grundy's new scheme because 
of his strong prejudice against paper money and his deep apprehension 
about the speculative practices of banks generally. The widespread evi- 
dence of general corruption among banks totally prejudiced Jackson 
against them.!* 

With party spirit running higher than it ever had before, with popular 
resentment against conservative responses to the crisis clearly apparent, 
the Erwin faction recognized its opportunity to capitalize politically on 
the situation and trounce the Overton faction in the next election. For its 
gubernatorial candidate the group wisely passed over their own cohorts 
—and over the erratic Grundy—and instead chose William Carroll to 
head the ticket. Carroll was a war hero, probably second only to Jackson 
himself in popularity, a merchant and part owner of the first steamboat 
to service Nashville. He suffered financial reverses like so many others in 
the Panic of 1819 but that only increased his identification with the great 
mass of the electorate. To oppose him, the Overton faction named Colo- 
nel Edward Ward, a conservative and wealthy planter who was Jackson's 
friend and neighbor. The General favored Ward's election because of his 
opposition to the new state bank. Carroll said nothing specific about that 

Particular bank, although he blamed the depression on banks generally 
and said he wished there had never been one in Tennessee.!5 

Interestingly enough, Carroll himself preferred hard money, just like 
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Jackson, and opposed a paper system to inflate the currency. Ind, h 
and Jackson held identical monetary views. At the time of thi, , he 
natorial election Jackson had just accepted the governorship or Florig, 
and had moved to Pensacola, but he did not hesitate to inform his frien 
of his position on these essential issues. “I am fearfull," he Wrote, “th 
the paper system had and will ruin the state. Its demoralizing effects us 
already seen and spoken of everywhere. . . . Have nothing to do with the 
new raggs of the state for be assured it will be a reign of immoral} nk 
and the interest of speculators will be alone consulted during the exis, 
tence of the new dynasty. . . . I objected to the new state bank bills, 1 Never 
had one of them and I never will receive one of them. . . . I therefo, 
protest against receiving any of that trash."!? Jackson also told William 
B. Lewis that he did not believe the constitution of the state or the 
Constitution of the United States permitted “the establishment of Banks 
in every State."!5 Obviously Jackson's extreme monetary views did not 
accord with those of his friends in the Overton party, many of whom were 
closely associated with the banking business. But his long friendships 
with so many of the Overton people and his personal feuds with the Erwin 
men kept him from switching sides and supporting the candidacy of 
William Carroll. Friendship still meant more to Andrew Jackson than 
banks or hard money or any other financial consideration. 

In any event Carroll won a smashing victory in 1821 and for the next 
fourteen years seemed politically unassailable in Tennessee. He served 
as governor for the entire period—1821-1827, 1829-1835—except for 
the two-year break required by the state constitution. “I. . . Tegret to see 
it rumoured that Carroll is Gov of Tennessee,” wrote the General from 
Florida, “I hope it is not true for the happiness of my state."9 

Jackson's gloom worsened in the ensuing years after his return from 
Florida when the inability of the financial institutions in the state to 
provide sufficient credit brought renewed efforts to allow the BUS to 
open a branch in Tennessee by repealing the $50,000 tax. As soon as he 
heard of the “secret and combined movement of the aristocracy” to 
abolish the tax, Old Hickory rushed from the Hermitage to the capital, 
summoned Robert C. Foster, the House Speaker, and “expostulated with 
him upon the danger of repealing the law.” His arguments went un- 
heeded. The tax was repealed and not much later a group of Nashville 
merchants petitioned the BUS to establish a branch in Tennessee. Be- 
cause he was such a prominent man in the state Jackson was asked to sign 
the petition which he vehemently and indignantly refused to do. Before 
final action was taken on the petition, however, General Thomas Cad- 
walader, a director of the national Bank, came to Nashville and dined with 
Old Hickory. In one last effort to win his approval the Bank requested him 
to write letters of recommendation for the candidates for president and 
cashier of the proposed Nashville branch. Jackson did so, believing the 
two men suggested for the posts to be “honest and fit and would direct 
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ihe institution well and as far as they had control would not wield it to 
torrupt political principles." So the branch of the BUS came to Nashville 
in 1827, much to Jackson's disgust. The people, he fumed, would be 
it jgsed with all [the bank's] attendant evils and corruption." 

The mounting evidence of corruption within the banking system and 
within the national government that Jackson learned about in 1822 and 
1898 stiffened his conservative economic and political views. And his 
monetary opinions tended to isolate him more and more from the rest 
of the Overton faction. Indeed, John H. Eaton and William B. Lewis had 
been consulted about the directorship of the new branch bank and John 
Overton himself became a director. Even so, Jackson made no effort to 
hide or soften his views. In fact he nearly went public. When Patrick H. 
Darby, editor of the Nashville Constitutional Advocate, commenced a slash- 
ing attack on speculators and bankers and was nominated for the state 
legislature in 1823, Jackson supported him. Darby's newspaper hit a very 
responsive chord in the General. Old Hickory predicted that the public 
would also respond favorably because there appeared to be “a combina- 
tion between the secretary, Bank directors, and pension agents to put him 
[Darby] down. It matters not whether this is true or not,” said Jackson, 
“it is enough that the people think so."?! 

Unfortunately for Jackson the “bankers and speculators” proved too 
strong and defeated Darby in the election. The strain between the Gen- 
eral and the Witch of Endor over this affair did not rupture their friend- 
ship22 but according to one distinguished historian the defeat forced 
Jackson to recognize that personal friendships could no longer suffice as 
the basis for political alliances. In supporting Darby because of the news- 
paperman's hostility to the speculative system, Jackson was obliged to 
oppose his oldest and best friends, men who were presently engaged in 
commencing the management of his candidacy for the presidency. Yet 
Jackson had come a long way in the past several years. Loyalty was stil 
important to him—fantastically important as a matter of fact—and he 
could still be persuaded by the Overton faction to overlook his scruples 
against internal improvements and the tariff and not cause them any 
trouble over these issues.?4 But more and more his concern about corrup- 
tion and the need for reform, his commitment to states’ rights and the 
republican ideology of Jefferson and the Founding Fathers, and most 
particularly his worry over the loss of individual freedom, shaped his 
future decisions and his subsequent course of action. 

After 1823 personal associations no longer locked Jackson into fixed 
Positions. They would still count tremendously in his behavior but he 
now knew some of their limitations. When as President he decided to kill 
the BUS, and some of his closest friends objected, Jackson simply ignored 
them. The friendships remained intact, but he declined to invite these 
friends to advise him. In relaxing this bond the General even mellowed 
a little toward Andrew Erwin. In settling the Allison land claim and 
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000 judgment awarded him by the courts, Jacks, 
tween himself and the leader of the opposin, es ea 
began to sense that the changes s action, 
1 ay change from old-style personal politics to politics based 
“convictions about public policy.” Even now he was committed ( 
acted upon the conviction that government should not function isis 
vide benefits for a few, that the proper role of government wa, 
elimination of all obstacles to equal opportunity, especially economi 
opportunity. " 

Because of Jackson's growing independence of his close personal a ai 
political friends in terms of certain public issues that were vital to their 
economic interests, a rather strange and ironic sequence of events devel. 
oped in 1822 and 1823 that set Jackson on his course for the presidency, 
These events also explain in large measure the curious political sifing 
of his friends over the next twenty years. 

Essentially what happened was that Jackson's Tennessee cronies de. 
cided to take advantage of his enormous popularity within the state to 
gain their own advantages by proposing him for the presidency, never 
calculating that it might produce a tremendous and enthusiastic response 
throughout the nation. When the unexpected happened. and they realized 
that they had created a potential monster committed to principles and 
issues inimical to their economic interests, a few of them attempted 
unsuccessfully to reverse the process they had set in motion. Later a 
number of them deserted Jackson's party and joined the opposition." It 
all began understandably enough with the need of the Overton faction 
to regain lost ground occasioned by the smashing success of the Erwin 
group through the election of William Carroll as governor. In suggesting 
the General's candidacy a few of his friends, notably Major William B. 
Lewis, may have had no other thought than Jackson's advancement. But 
nearly all the others operated on the basis of their own immediate good. 

The movement in Tennessee to nominate Andrew Jackson for the 
presidency became serious late in 1821 and early 1822 following Carroll's 
election, when Pleasant M. Miller suggested to John Overton the wisdom. 
of introducing Jackson as a contender in 1824.5 Since Miller was anxious 
to win the Senate seat occupied by John Williams of the Erwin faction, 
he rightly figured that a presidential movement for Jackson in Tennessee 
would restore the Overton men to favor and in the process win à few 
political plums for his friends. The fact that the Erwin men suppor 
William H. Crawford for the presidency antagonized Jackson and, as 
Miller suspected, would encourage the General to agree to a nomination. 
“As to Wm. H. Crawford,” Old Hickory had growled only a few months 
before, “you know my opinion. I would support the Devil first? 

Initially most of the Overton clique preferred John Quincy Adams ^^ 
asa second choice, John C. Calhoun. Then when Henry Clay announ 
his candidacy, a few of them switched to the Kentuckian, including Judg? 
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Overton. Since Jackson had a dim view of Clay on account of his attempt 
Qin a congressional censure of the General for his Seminole campaign, 
Overton was careful to keep his preference a secret)? Then came Miller's 
suggestion about running Jackson and what it might mean to local politi- 
cians. Overton instantly succumbed to Miller's logic, abandoned Clay, 
nd set about with Miller, Lewis, Eaton, and others to plan the campaign. 
Felix Grundy, who had a sharp eye for the drift of the political wind, 
deserted Erwin when he learned of the possibility of Jackson's candidacy 
and joined Overton and Miller. Indeed it was Grundy who ultimately 
introduced the nominating resolutions at the special session of the 
Tennessee legislature. 

1n January, 1822, the Nashville newspapers, at Overton's prodding, 
hinted at a possible Jackson candidacy. The Erwin faction gasped. But 
what could they do? They dared not challenge Old Hickory. If they did, 
they knew they would be swept away in a maelstrom of public protest. So 
they waited, and when Jackson finally permitted his name to be brought 
forward and the resolutions of nomination came before the Tennessee 
legislature during its special session in 1822, they merely dawdled with 
them for a short time and then supported them. 

“Believing that moral worth, political acquirements and decision of 
character,” read part of the opening statement of the resolutions, 
“should unite in the individual who may be called to preside ove the 
people of the United States,” we offer the name of Andrew Jackson. “The 
welfare of a country may be safely entrusted to the hands of him who has 
experienced every privation, and encouraged every danger, to promote 
its safety, its honor, and its glory, Therefore, 

“Resolve, As the opinion of the members composing the general assem- 
bly of the state of Tennessee, that the name of major general ANDREW 
JACKSON be submitted to the consideration of the people of the United 
States, at the approaching election for the chief magistracy."?! 

The resolutions passed unanimously on July 20, 1822. 

There is some doubt whether the Overton faction really thought that 
Andrew Jackson—whose sole credential for the presidency was his mili- 
tary record—had much chance for election outside Tennessee. But that, 
of course, in no way vitiated their purpose. Some of them even assured 
Henry Clay that he would ultimately get Tennessee’s electoral votes.5? 
Meanwhile they organized Jackson meetings all over the state and urged 
the electorate to vote for his supporters in the local elections of 1823. 
Miller was especially active in this effort, touring western Tennessee in 
his attempt to defeat John Williams for the U.S. Senate. Unfortunately, 
other friends of Jackson also entered the senatorial race and thereby 
divided Miller’s strength. John Rhea actually gave up his seat in the 
House of Representatives in order to stand for the Senate, little compre- 

ing (or simply ignoring the fact) that a split in the Jackson forces 
benefited no one but the other side. 
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What came as a complete surprise was the unprecedented outpoy, " 
of support that was instantly generated throughout the entire coup, n 
the announcement of Jackson's candidacy. Some of the Overton Du 
were flabbergasted, particularly now that the General had begun to p 
press very decided views on economic questions that clashed head 
with their own, That Jackson was popular in the country no one eye 
doubted. But that he could be wildly popular asa presidential Candidate 
—a supposed frontiersman no less!—vying wi h such distinguisheg 
statesmen as John Q, Adams, John C. Calhoun, Wi iam H. Crawford, and 
Henry Clay seemed incomprehensible to them. It is possible that a fey, 
of them wanted to terminate the candidacy immediately and get back to 
Clay, but whatever actions they took, if indeed they took any at all, Were 
carefully veiled. 

The announcement of the Jackson candidacy alarmed the Monroe ad. 
ministration, particularly the three cabinet officers in contention for the 
presidency themselves. At Adams's behest, and simply to get rid of him 
as a candidate, Jackson was offered the post of Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to Mexico, now that Spanish rule had been 
thrown off. The idea of General Andrew Jackson as a minister to any Latin 
American country, let alone Mexico, was absurd. If Monroe thought he 
had had trouble with his general in Florida it can be imagined what 
Jackson's presence in Mexico might have provoked. Fortunately it never 

; came about. The Mexican Republic, established after the expulsion of 
the Spanish, had since been overturned and Agustín de Iturbide had 
declared himself Emperor. Jackson wisely declined the offer. He ex- 
plained his reasons to Secretary Adams. 


The present unhappy revolutionary state of Mexico; with an oppressed 
People struggling for their liberties, against an Emperor whom they have 
branded with the epithets of Usurper and Tyrant, convinces me that no 
minister from the U States could at this period effect any beneficial treaty 
for his country, and of the impolicy of a Republican Representative at a 
court, which might be constructed as countenancing the Empire in opposi- 
tion to a Republic. The People of Mexico in their honest efforts for freedom 
command my warmest sympathies, and their success is intimately con- 
nected with the ultimate and general triumph of these liberal principles for 
which our Revolutionary worthies bled, and which now form the pride and 
boast of United America. With these feelings and wishes and which I believe 
to be in unison with my fellow citizens; you may readily conceive that my 
situation at Mexico would be embarrassing to me independent of the con- 
viction that I was rendering service to my country. To render service could 
alone constitute any motive for again acting in a public capacity. 


Privately, Jackson admitted to another reason. Mrs. Jackson steadfastly 
refused to go. After Florida, she wanted no more "foreign" adventures. 
And Jackson had no desire “to treat with ghosts." Besides, “I hate bowing 
to a Tyrant.”35 
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< cec lost in Mexico made no sense at all, particularly now that his 
begun so auspiciously. Pennsylvania Republicans quickly 
ckson, surprising John C. Calhoun and later crushing his 
ed since he had depended on Pennsylvania as the centerpiece of 
candidat support. “If the people of Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisi- 
his mt the example of Pennsylvania," wrote Jackson, "they will place 
ana fol ford where they ultimately will be Dehors the political combat, 
Clay Mir intrigues are united, and their friends are industrious."** 
put tete the early and enthusiastic response to Jackson's candidacy 
throughout the country, a danger to it developed almost immediately in 
hoi ee on account of the senatorial race. John Williams had strong 
Tels for reelection in the legislature, possibly enhanced secretly by 
bac on and William's brother-in-law, Hugh Lawson White.? In addi- 
Ore Pleasant M. Miller faced several contenders, all of whom had claims 
T Jacon's friendship. When it became obvious that Miller could not 
on ihe Jackson men, that he had more enemies than anyone realized, 
Ue managers of the General's campaign decided to declare for John 
Wer. But that strategy failed, for Rhea could not compel a majority in 
AM Tennessee legislature. Williams's campaign had been extremely efi- 
ane tin gaining pledges from legislators, and of course he was a great 
vore among east Tennesseans. The situation became so alarming that 
tiec times Jackson was summoned by his friends to Murfreesborough. 
the capital of the state at that time, and three times the General refused 
to respond in the vain hope that he could stay aloof from the tightly 
Cwined threads of national and state politics. He did not seem to realize 
that if one of his personal and political enemies could win election to the 
US. Senate then it would appear to the nation at large that Tennessee 
vas not really serious about his own candidacy for the presidency. The 
Campaign might collapse then and there. Still if Williams would pledge 
himself to support the General a way might be found to escape this 
predicament. But Williams refused. He had already committed himself to 
Crawford.” 

That settled it. In desperation, Major Lewis and John H. Eaton, who 
were Jackson’s chief managers at Murfreesborough, decided on their own 
“to play a bold and decisive game."9 They proposed to beat Williams 
with the General himself! They placed Old Hickory's name in nomination 
for the United States Senate before the legislature. This produced “great 
uneasiness and alarm among the more timid members,” recalled Lewis, 
for fear he might be defeated. But Lewis and Eaton concluded that if the 
General must be politically sacrificed it really mattered little which way 
the ax fell, whether by personal defeat or by the election of his “bitter 
enemy." Besides, they confidently believed that they could squeeze 
pied through, however close the final vote. So, much to the chagrin 
of Williams's friends, the General was formally nominated for the Senate 
seat by Major Abram Maury, one of the floor leaders of the group and 
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a highly respected member from Williamson County. 
soon as the nomination was made, a messenger, one General C. 

ain, galloped off to! notify Jackson. Again Old Hidory care Soke 
come to Murfreesborough. But this time the situation was different Tho 
time Jackson's name and reputation had been placed on the line. As 

as he realized this, Jackson saddled, bid adieu to Rachel, and sped tomer 
Murfreesborough. He reached the capital the night preceding the elec. 
tion. He insisted that “I neither vissited or conversed with 2 membe, 
except when vissitted and the conversation introduced by them." When 
they did seek him out he told them that the Crawford party was massed 
against him and that their object was his immediate expulsion from the 
presidential campaign. His words carried great authority, but many of the 
legislators frankly informed him that they could not vote for him because 
they had given their pledges to Williams. Much as they wished to bolt in 
his favor they could not renege on their promise. 

The following day, October 1, the “bold and decisive game” was 
played out. When the votes were finally counted, Jackson was clecied 
senator by the narrow margin of thirty-five to twenty-five, the body of 
Governor Carroll's party voting against him. The victory was a near- 
miracle, considering the number of pledges Williams had received. “No 
person but Jackson could have broken down such a combination,” com- 
mented one man. “Many who voted against him were all alive to his 
election, but were tied down and obliged to give a vote against him. "2 

Still the victory rankled. It was not what Jackson wanted. “Every in- 
trigue that could exist,” scrawled Jackson ina letter to Coffee, sometimes 
forgetting to complete his sentences as his thoughts tumbled onto the 
page, "and indeed corruption was restored to. . . . How cruel it was for 
Golo Williams finding his friends thus situated, and a vote for him con- 
wary to the instructions of their constituents would politically prostrate 
them, that he did not like Mr Rhea withdraw. how much more magnanim- 
ity would have been shewn by him, to have withdrawn than to urge his 
friends to prostrate their own political standing to elevate his. now his 
and theirs are all prostrate."43 

Jackson himself showed little magnanimity toward Williams, however. 
He expected him to get out of his way once he had been nominated, even 
though he did not want the office and Williams did. He really behaved 
very badly. The General's prediction about the future political standing 
of the men who voted against him came true at the next election. Of the 
twenty-five legislators who voted for Williams only three were reelected 
to the next legislature. This further fueled Jackson's belief that the people 
identified with him and everything he stood for. His will and their will 
were one. 

But now he had to serve in that sewer of corruption, Washington.“ He 
no more wanted to be a senator in the capital than he wanted to conduct 


William Crawford’s presidential campaign. “I am a senator against my 
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wishes and feelings," he groaned, "which I regret more than any other 
"my life... but from my political creed . .. Lam compelled to accept." 
His friends swore to him that they had had no choice but to elect him, 
that his defeat would not have been more "blasting" in its effect than the 
election of Williams, and Jackson at length “submitted with a good 
grace,” said Major Lewis. "He was a soldier, and knew how to obey as 
well as command!" 4€ 

"Thomas Ritchie, a leader of the Richmond junto in Virginia, an arch 
Radical Republican, the editor of the Richmond Enquirer, and the most 
active editorial voice after the Washington National Intelligencer for the 
candidacy of William H. Crawford, noted Jackson's election with a dis- 
tinct degree of alarm. “General Jackson is elected to the Senate,” he 
wrote in an editorial in November, 1823. "He was the only man in 
Tennessee who could out turn John Williams. He has done it. The coun- 
uy may yet rue the change.” 

Without warning, Eaton and Lewis had plucked Old Hickory from 
retirement and pitched him into Washington. All of which meant leaving 
the Hermitage just as the cotton was being ginned and prepared for 
shipment and sale. It meant another separation from Rachel, since he had 
no time to make the necessary arrangements for her to accompany him 
to the capital. It meant an absence of four or five months from his home, 
and it meant facing all the intrigues and corruption and immorality boil- 
ing in Washington. 

Jackson shuddered. He was too old for this, too worn out, too tired. 
Still he saw it as his duty, so there was nothing he could do but submit 
‘About the middle of November, together with his colleague in the Senate, 
John H. Eaton, the General left Tennessee and rode nearly the entire 
nine hundred miles to Washington on horseback and stagecoach. An- 
other agony. But there were compensations. “I have been greeted by the 
people wherever I have halted,” he informed Rachel, “to avoid much of 
this was one reason why I took the stage, & even then in many places, on 
the way side were collections who hailed & stopped the stage to shake me 
by the hand. This through Virginia I did not calculate on—altho tiresome 
& troublesome still it is gratifying to find that I have triumphed over the 
machinations of my enemies & still possess the confidence of the peo- 
ples 

Jackson reached Washington on the morning of December 3, 1823. 
"We came up in the Steam Boat from Fredericksburgh," he wrote to his 
; "a little after day light, and from the time it was known, Ihave been 
waited upon by many. . . . I have been treated with marked attention on 
the whole rout. . . . But this marked respect altho gratifying—has no 
charms for me, my heart is with you & fixed on Domestic life, there alone 
is peace for me a 

Together with Eaton and their friend Captain Richard Keith Call, Jack- 
son took lodgings at William O'Neal's boardinghouse on the north side 
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of I Street just cast of Twenty-first Strect. But he missed his family eg 

day and his letters conveyed his private pain. “This separation hay been 
more sever on me than any other," he repeated several times to Rachel, 
“it being one that my mind was not prepared for, nor can Į see any 
necessity for—still my country did, and no alternative was left for me bu 


to obey."49 


CHAPTER 4 


Return to the Senate 


Tu NATION'S CAPITAL TOWARD THE CLOSE of 1823 still retained a calm and 
bucolic air despite the periodic mayhem that erupted within Congress. A 
southern city to its core, Washington could be unbearably hot and humid 
for many months in the spring and summer. Congress usually tried to 
keep its sessions as short as possible and complete all business by the end 
of March or early April. Anything running longer guaranteed discomfort. 
Like Jackson, most Congressmen found lodgings for their enforced stay 
away from home in boardinghouses or hotels and frequently they 
"messed" together for companionship and social intercourse as well as 
to save money. 

Wondrous changes had occurred in Washington during the last few 
years. The burned and charred ruins left by the British after their invasion 
in 1814 had been rebuilt, removed, or painted over. The President's 
mansion, so blackened and defaced by fire, had received a fresh coat of 
paint, and local residents had begun calling it the White House. The new 
Capitol building, standing on a twenty-two-acre plot about a mile from 
the White House and enclosed by an iron railing, had a beautiful and 
extensive view of the city on account of "the sudden declivity of the 
ground” immediately to the west. One could see the surrounding heights 
of Georgetown and the windings of the Potomac River as far as Alex- 
andria. 

The Capitol building ran a length of 352 feet, in which a “rusticated 
basement” extended upward to the height of the first story and supported 
two additional stories. A portico with a long flight of steps projected 
outward and consisted of a series of Corinthian columns rising 30 feet 
and extending in length a distance of 160 feet. A pediment with an 
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cefully on the columns. In the center of the enti 


80-foot span rested gra k 

building rose a lofty, flatopped dome, and each wing of the buildin 

aipported smaller fattopped dome. Most tourists thought the buildin 
" both inside and outside, and many rp. 


“of almost dazzling splendor," d out n 
eigners agreed that it was “superior to any legislative hall in Europe." 
The second floor of the south wing housed all the Representatives from 
the twenty-four states, while the Senators found their chamber in the 
opposite wing. Both rooms were semicircular in shape and formed like 


ancient Grecian theatres. The House chamber ran 96 feet at its widest 
and 60 feet at the highest part of the domical ceiling. The Senate chamber 
was smaller, 75 feet across and 45 feet high. A series of Ionic columns 
Similar to those of the temple of Minerva supported a gallery on the east 
side of the Senate room. There was a good deal of imitation Greek and 
Roman architecture in both chambers, complete with heroic statues and 
busts, which added a peculiarly grand and awesome splendor to the 
legislative business of the young Republic. But as most congressional 
members soon learned, including Jackson, each chamber “was good for 
every thing but the purpose for which it was intended. It is very hard to 
speak in it & . . . almost impossible to hear.” Sounds skidded around the 
‘semicircular walls before ascending into the upper reaches of the domed 
ceiling. The acoustics of both rooms, including the Supreme Court cham- 
ber located in the basement of the building, defied correction—not that 
any serious attempts were undertaken to improve them. 

Even so, acoustical problems did not intimidate congressmen. They 
just bellowed louder. Given the florid speaking style of the period they 
‘seemed to enjoy the need to raise their voices and gesticulate with hands 
and arms. Several congressmen were master orators whose speeches 
went on for hours and sometimes days, speeches rich in history and 
literature and frequently spiced with humor and savage personal attacks. 
Members of both houses often put on performances to rival those of 
theatrical troupes. When they did so, large crowds of people packed the 


galleries. 

With the opening of the first session of the Eighteenth Congress in 
December, 1823, the corridors around both chambers buzzed with talk 
about the approaching presidential election, the various candidates, 
the likelihood of a congressional caucus to choose the Republican candi- 
date. Only the Radicals, the most organizational-minded of the Republi- 
cans, trumpeted the need for a caucus and the acquiescence of all candi- 
dates to its final selection. Needless to add, they expected Crawford to 
get the nod, since he was the candidate most acceptable to most Con- 
gressmen. 

William H. Crawford was “a plain giant of a man,” commanding in size 
and presence. A Virginian by birth, he moved to Georgia where he won 
a reputation as a compiler of the state's first published digest of its laws. 
Elected to the United States Senate in 1807, he later served as minister 


> o 


seq and in 1816 became secretary of the treasury in Madison's 
ation, a post he held throughout Monroe's two terms in office. 
acit ave challenged Monroe for the presidency in 1816 but un- 
He mi ped aside under the mistaken notion that he would have a clear 
wis en Monroe completed his eight-year tenure, Then disaster struck 
fele slred a severe stroke in the summer of 1823. He was only 
ione years of age but the stroke left him temporarily paralyzed, 
heces, and nearly blind, Although his illness became generally 
own ina matter of months, the seriousness of his condition was hidden 
Enon rhe public. Because he was relatively young, Crawford slowly fought 
We vay back from the worst effects of his illness and by the beginning of 
Mod he had resumed some official activities. Still he never fully recov- 
ered, although he lived on for several more years. In any event, the 
Radicals had no intention of deserting him, stroke or no, and they pro- 
Paed with their plans to summon a congressional caucus to nominate 
him as though nothing had happened.t 

"The Radicals’ present leader in Congress was the junior Senator from 
New York, Martin Van Buren, Some Congressmen dismissed him as a 
aes intriguer, but they underestimated him. A skillful organizer and 
politcal broker, as well as a top-flight constitutional lawyer, he created 
R statewide machine in New York called the Albany Regency, to protect 
his New York base while he sought the larger sphere of operation in 
Washington. The Regency was a governing board set up in Albany to | 
oversee and direct the affairs of the Van Buren wing of the state's Repub: 
fican party, and consisted of many of New York's most impressive poli 
cal talents, including William L. Marcy, Silas Wright, Jr., Benjamin F. 
Butler, Azariah C. Flagg, and Edwin Croswell, the editor of the party's 
newspaper, the Albany Argus. 

At theage of forty-two, Van Buren exuded confidence, charm, and total 
scl-possession. Short, stocky but not yet overweight, elegantly dressed 
in the very latest fashion, fair-complexioned with light yellowish-red thin- 
ning hair and "small brilliant eyes" under a bulging forehead, he pos- 
sessed the most exquisitely developed manners of anyone in Congress. 
He never gave offense if he could help it. Polite to all, even those who 
ridiculed him, he acquired a variety of techniques over the years to mask | 
his feelings and opinions. Cautious, wary, and shrewd, he understood the | 
value of accommodation and compromise. The "compleat" politician, he 
expected to win nomination for Crawford in the caucus and then through 
careful management to place this broken man in the White House. 

Van Buren and his allies were hard-pressed to convene a caucus be- 
cause of the mounting opposition of the other candidates and their 
friends in Congress. Henry Clay was particularly contemptuous—both of 
the caucus and its intended candidate. Not only did he dismiss the shat- 

ered secretary on account of his health but he regarded Radical princi- 
Ples—strict interpretation of the Constitution, states’ rights, strict econ- 
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omy, opposition to federally sponsored internal improvements—as oh, 
stacles to the nation’s progress. A nationalist to the marrow, he believeg 
that the central government should assist the country's economic growth, 
In a program termed the "American System" he argued in favor of 
protective tariffs, internal improvements, and a centralized banking ang 
currency system, He was born in Virginia in 1777, studied law under 
George Wythe, and later moved to Kentucky, where he won election first 
to the state house of representatives and then to the United States Senate 
to fill the remaining months of an unexpired term. Elected to the United 
States House of Representatives in 1810, he assumed leadership of the 
War Hawks and became speaker. He was a member of the peace commis. 
sion in Ghent, Belgium, that wrote the treaty ending the War of 1812, 
after which he returned home and was reelected to Congress and the 
speakership. A tall, bony, sharp-featured man with a wide mouth outlined 
by bloodless lips, he had developed into a most effective public speaker. 
Combining sarcasm and humor with large chunks of loosely reasoned 
argumentation, Clay easily dominated the lower house and won its lead. 
ership through outstanding political and theatrical skills.” 

Jackson thoroughly disliked him. In large part, Clay's attack upon the 
General for his incu into Florida in 1818 and his attempt to injure 
the Hero's military reputation destroyed any possibility of friendship. 
But, let it be remembered, both men were westerners and therefore rivals 
for the same constituency. Clay saw Jackson as a threat to his main 
ambition in life. Jackson, on the other hand, pronounced Clay a gambler 
—a typical western gambler—out to succeed at any cost. 

Unquestionably, the best educated and most experienced candidate for 
the presidency was John Quincy Adams. Born in Braintree, Massachu- 
setts, in 1767 (the same year as Jackson) and educated in the United 
States, France, and the Netherlands, he was admitted to the bar and 
began the practice of law in Boston at the age of twenty-three. Because 
of his experience President Washington appointed him minister to the 
Netherlands; later he served as minister to Prussia, Russia, and Great 
Britain. His spectacular rise as a diplomat won him the post of secretary 
of state in the Monroe administration in 1817. Yet he was cold, forbid- 
ding, and sanctimonious; he abhorred partisan politics and managed to 
alienate both Federalists and Republicans. Still, New England regarded 
him as its own, despite his lack of a popular following, and genuinely took 
pride in his singular achievements as secretary of state.’ 

The last candidate—although there had been others who either died 
or fell away before the canvass swung into full operation—was John 
Caldwell Calhoun. Born in 1782 in South Carolina of a prosperous fam- 
ily, he was educated at Moses Waddell's academy in Georgia and at Yale 
College. He then studied law at the famous law school in Litchfield, 
Connecticut, conducted by Judge Tapping Reeve, after which he re- 
turned to South Carolina, started a successful law practice, and entered 
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sg Elected Uo the United States House of Representatives in 1810, 
aly emerged as à leading War Hawk and distinguished himself in 
he quid prilliant logician and parliamentarian, An ardent nationalist 
debate od for a strong army and navy, Calhoun was chosen secretary 
sho STD Monroe, from which position he launched his presidential 

"ions. Although younger than the other potential candidates he drew 
ambitions e support from northern as well as southern states. Pennsyl- 
considera him until Jackson's candidacy was announced; then it de- 
anit im for the Hero of New Orleans. 
sed fon of the Tennessee legislature in putting forvard Jackson’ 

" completely changed the direction and tone of the contest. Its most 
mame te effect was ils devastating blow to Calhoun in Pennsylvania. 
io encouraged othe states to imitate Tennessee's action. Small 
conventions of citizens banded together on an ad hoc basis and named 
fom as their presidential choice. Since none but Crawford seemed likely 
Min nomination by a congressional caucus, all the other candidates 
1 eped their nominations from their own states or from neighboring 
states. By the time Jackson arrived in Washington to begin his senatorial 
duics late in 1823 the presidential contest had become a wide-open 
contest among so many men that shrewd observers feared (or in some 
stances hoped) that no one could win a majority of the electoral votes 
as required by the Constitution and that the final selection of the Presi- 
dent would fall to the House of Representatives. 

‘Jackson's arrival in Washington brought an immediate change in his 
appearance, attitude, and behavior. For one thing his health was much 
improved over the previous year, For another he was the center of aten- 
tion wherever he went. As hero, senator, and now presidential candidate, 
he commanded instant recognition and applause. All eyes focused upon 
him. He felt the stares and realized he was under close scrutiny. One false 
move and his disgrace would be broadcast around the nation. He was 
advised to keep his ferocious temper in check but the General had no 
fears on that score. "When it becomes necessary to philosophise & be 
meek,” he said, “no man can command his temper better than L"!! But 
more than anything else, Jackson shrewdly calculated the role he must 
play in this new environment and situation. As an ambitious young man 
who learned his political craft from the Blounts back in the 1790s and 
honed his skills during his many years as major general of the militia, he 
was no novice at the political game and he looked forward to displaying 
a talents to the power brokers in Washington. For the last ten years he 
ma, enacted the role of hero. That would continue. But now he must 
aus manner, style, and deportment of both legislator and con- 
s forthe position of chief executive. It was a sizable undertaking but 

» ier it with dash and enthusiasm. — " 
one dn rmance, as it unfolded, was nothing less than brilliant. No 

€ take his seat in the Senate on December 5, 1823, than he 
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set olf'a dazzling display of Jacksonian charisma and presence, y f 

he cul ‘The commanding style he revealed! He came like a thunderit 

and left observers overwhelmed. "The General in calm, dignifies 1 

makes as polished a bow,” reported Sam Houston, "as any man | je 

seen at Court... , He is much courted by the Great as well ay ate 

sovereign folka,"!? Part of the reason for the jolting effect he produc 
was his physical appearance. "Fall and ramrod-straight with a shoeg d 
greying hair adding to his height, he possessed strong (hut not unum 
features, “Except the eyes," as so many observers repeated again Fi 
again, “which are very piercing & when he is excited resemble those o 
a chafed lion."'!? His eyes had the power to transfix his viewers, But More 
important than his physical appearance was the total manner of the man 

When he walked into a room a charge of electricity seemed to surge 
through the air. He commanded attention without uttering a word, Some 
attention undoubtedly resulted from his extraordinary reputation ay 4 
hero, but much more was generated by his "hawk-like" look, his graceful 
manners, his innate dignity, and the ease and naturalness of his com. 


manding presence, 
And he worked at making an impression. “He is constantly in motion 


to some Dinner party or other," wrote John Eaton to Rachel, “and to 
night stands engaged at a large Dancing party at Genl Browns,"!4 Jackson 
anticipated the effect his appearance and manner would produce in 
Washington, particularly among the uninitiated, and he thoroughly en- 
joyed it. "I am told the opinion of those whose minds were prepared to 
sec me with a Tomahawk in one hand, and a scalping knife in the other 
has greatly changed and I am getting on very smoothly.” So smoothly 
in fact that many of his old enemies went out of their way to approach 
him and patch up past differences. General Winfield Scott searched for 
him in the corridors of the Capitol and failing to make contact sent 
Jackson a brief note intimating a desire to let bygones be bygones. Old 
Hickory, in his reply, noted that Scou's letter was ambiguous—he could 
not resist the jab—but since it had been motivated by "friendly views" 
he was willing to meet Scott anytime “on friendly terms.”"!6 And soan old 
unpleasantness was laid to rest.!? 
More important was Jackson's reconciliation with Thomas Hart Ben- 
ton, now the extremely able and talented senator from Missouri. When 
Jackson took his senate seat he found Benton occupying the adjoining 
chair. Several senators who knew about their past differences offered to 
exchange seats to keep the tension from igniting. But the two old enemies 
would have none of it. They knew their respective places and they had 
no intention of budging an inch. They just sat there, eyeing one another 
with sidelong glances. Each impressed the other. Each had grown ue- 
mendously in judgment and wisdom since they shot it out in a barroom 
brawl in 1813. Before long Benton awed Jackson by a demonstration of 
his prowess as a parliamentarian. He knew how to maneuver his way 
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| h a debate t0 get what he wanted, Big, powerfillooking, with an 
m atch, Benton also sounded powerful when he spoke. He exem- 
e bp newsrtyle western political wheeler-dealer, He had long, black 
P MA nit. side whiskers, and a prominent nose that looked ax though it 
ay Mb ken in several places and indifferently repaired. He men- 


on with all the thoroughness of à brash, cynical opportunist 


w e 
se Jachy | the resula of his inspection, Fi 

md he appreciated the resulta of his inspection. For his part, as a 
ca estor he presidency, Jackson had even more reason to forget the 
" 


meen was an army in himvell in terms of legislative skill and 
olitical atuteness. A fellow westerner and a loyal and devoted liewen- 
Vc he committed himself, he could be an invaluable ally. o regain 
bs friendship made enormous good sense, 
V came soon enough. When Jackson was appointed chairman of the 
onmiuee on Military Alfairs he discovered Benton sitting on the same 


Co m 
Coamittee. Constantly thrown together, Jackson finally made the first 
esture, "Colonel, we are on the same committee," he said to his old foe. 


necessary to attend," Benton responded 
vith equal courtesy, "General, make the time suit yourself, it will be 
onvenent for me to attend at any time." OF course it did not help 
Ca mers that Benton favored Clay's presidential ambitions, but that could 
be easily excused since Benton's wife was a niece of Clay's wife. ^ Then, 
one day, Jackson stepped up to Benton and inquired about the health of 
his wife, After replying, Benton returned the inquiry. A few days later the 
General called at Benton's lodgings and not finding him home left his 
ard: "Andrew Jackson for Colonel Benton and lady." Soon thereafter 
Benton visited Jackson's boarding house and he left his card: "Colonel 
Benton for General Jackson.” They dined together on several occasions 
at large parties and finally they were both invited to the President's 
mansion, Benton saw his chance. As soon as Jackson entered the White 
House Benton walked up to him and bowed. The General immediately 
shot out his hand, and the two men shook hands and smiled away the 
enmity of ten years. Next Benton introduced his wife, whereupon Old 
Hickory opened up with all the charm and “sprightliness” for which he 
was noted when in the presence of females.!9 Thus began one of the most 
important political alliances of Jackson's entire life. A little while later 
Benton deserted to the General's cause and directed his influence in 
Missouri and in Congress to the service of his old enemy. He was a 
formidable addition to Old Hickory's party. Never did Jackson show more 
wisdom and political shrewdness than the moment he decided to court 
the friendship of Colonel Thomas Hart Benton. 

Things got so chummy around Washington that several Tennessee 
congressmen arranged to invite Henry Clay to dine with Jackson, Every 
e politician, Clay readily agreed.?? And the General, now running as 

ard as decency allowed, matched the Kentuckian's political definess by 

wing him every courtesy. He simply erased from his mind the House 
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debate over his invasion of Florida and his ugly thoughts about Chy’, 
gambling instincts. He would forgive and forget. Apparently Jackson 4 
decided upon a general amnesty—and might even have included Wilia 

B m 
H. Crawford if necessary. 

All of which struck John H. Eaton as wonderful to behold, somethin, 
he had never seen before in the Old Hero, something he had to copy, 
immediately to Rachel. "It will afford you great pleasure I know," hi 
wrote her, “to be informed that all his old quarrels have been settled, The 
General is at peace in friendship with genl. Scott, Genl Cocke, Mr Clay 
and what you would never have expected Col Benton: he is in harmony 
and good understanding with every body, a thing I know you will be 
happy to hear.” To which Jackson added a postscript in his own hand: 
“the enclosed information is all true. . . . It is a pleasing subject to me 
that I am now at peace with all the world."?! 

At the many dinners and dancing parties that Jackson regularly at- 
tended, including one given by John Quincy Adams and his wife to 
celebrate the anniversary of the victory of January 8, 1815, the topic of 
conversation centered almost solely on the presidential election. But the 
careful Jackson refused to be drawn into it and sought to remain aloof, 
There was too much talk about intrigues and schemes and plots, and 
Jackson not only abhorred such talk but he understood its dangers. “I 
intermix with none of those who are engaged in the intrigues of caucus, 
or president makers, nor do I intend,” he assured his old friend John 
Coffee. “I have but one feeling and that is, that the people make a good 
choice, when I say this, I have to add, that I think it would be a great curse 
to the nation if the choice fell upon Wm H. C."?? 

When he felt he could spare some leisure time he said he liked to spend 
it with the O'Neal family, who ran his boardinghouse. “Mrs. Timberlake 
the maryed daughter whose husband belongs to our Navy, plays on the 
Piano delightfully, and every Sunday evening entertains her pious mother 
with sacred music, to which we are invited, and the single daughter who 
is also pious and sings well unites in the music.”28 

Margaret (Peggy) O'Neal Timberlake was a charming, attractive, and 
delightful young girl, married to a purser who had trouble keeping his 
accounts in proper order and whose periodic departures on naval duty 
encouraged John Eaton, now a widower, to comfort Peggy in her "'loneli- 
ness.” Peggy invited crude and salacious comments because of her behav- 
ior and at one point complained to Jackson that she had been “grossly 
insulted” by his friend, Richard Keith Call.24 Apparently some of the 
boarders thought they could sleep with her whenever her husband 
shipped out. 

Otherwise, Jackson spent Sundays at church—and duly reported this 
fact to his wife. Each week he tried a different denomination: first Presby- 
terian, then Baptist, next Methodist, all of which he seemed to enjoy if 
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on was interesting and short. He knew how much his church 


the serm n 
artendance pleased Rachel and his many letters to her went on in a 


religious vein. 

1 trust that he god of Isaac and of Jacob will protect you, and giv 
alin in my absence, in him alone we ought to trust, he A on rescue 
Na ide us through this troublesome world, and I am sure he will fe 
an r prayers. Weare told that the prayers of the righteous prevaileth much 
dT add mine for your health and preservation untill we again meet? 


Although Jackson steered clear of all intrigue, his supporters assumed 
the lead in attempting to block the calling of a congressional caucus. As 
ilv as the previous October, Felix Grundy had introduced a series of 
into the Tennessee legislature urging Congress to abandon 
indemocratic and in conflict with the spirit of the times. 
The governor of the state was directed to transmit copies of the resolu- 
tions to governors of other states with a request that they be laid before 
their respective legislatures. Maryland and Alabama endorsed the resolu- 
tions but otherwise the states did nothing—except those that favored 
Cuivford (like New York, Georgia, and Virginia), which rejected the 


resolutions i 
the caucus as ui 


resolutions. 

"The friends of Jackson in Congress tried to link themselves with the 
supporters of the other candidates to stop the caucus drive but they ran 
PP he suff determination of Martin Van Buren. Like his fellow Radicals, 
Van Buren had pledge 


d himself to force a nomination in the traditional 
manner. “I found many gloomy faces today 


in the Senate Hall," reported 
Jackson. "It is said There is to be a cauews. This I cannot believe—but it 
P he last hope of the friends of Mr Crawford, and I have no doubt it will 
be attempted—with what success time will determine. But it appears to 
Be hat such is the feelings of the nation that a recommendation by 2 
congressional caucus would politically Damn any name put forth by it. "te 
‘That politicians would flaunt their arrogance and proceed with their 


uretched meeting, argued Jackson, only underscored the corruption eat- 
"The very idea of it blackened his 


ing away at the vitals of government. 
IE 2! d fired his anger. Intrigue! Corruption! The words were rè- 


peated over and over in every letter he wrote. They must be rooted out, 
he stormed. He must triumph over the “intrigues of this city . . . over my 
enemies... over corruption & [I] will save the nation from the rule of 
Demagogues, who by intrigue are, & have been attempting to cheat the 
people out of their constitutional rights, by a caucus of congressional 


members."?7 

According to Jackson's thinking—and a great many other anticaucus 
Congressmen—if a small body of men selected the Republican candidate 
who was automatically elected President because no other party existed 
to challenge his candidacy, then the people no longer had any say in the 


I C REEL 
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selection of the chief executive and the Republic had become a dictato 
Ship run by an oligarchy." The caucus imperiled liberty "The freedom of 

all was at stake. 
Despite the criticism and protest, despite the cry that “King Caucus” 
sho stbbe knocked in the head, the Radicals issued a formal summons for 
he Washington National Intelligencer 


their meeting. On February 7, 1824, t 
carried a notice signed by 11 congressmen from as many states calling on 
h them on Saturday, February 14, to recom. 


their colleagues to join wit 
mend a presidential candidate to the people of the United States. How- 
ever. the same issue of the newspaper carried another announcement, 
this one signed by 24 congressmen representing fifteen states and declar- 
ing it “inexpedient” to hold a caucus since 181 of the 261 members of 

The threat of boycott did not 


Congress would probably refuse to attend. 
surprise nor intimidate Van Buren, since he had already gained this 


information earlier through a private poll he had conducted. He closed 
his ears to all protests; he responded to threats with a smile. He was 
determined to forge ahead, regardless. It was Crawford's only hope, 


given his broken health. 
On the fourteenth of February the gallery doors to the House of Repre- 
sentatives were thrown open to à waiting throng of caucus friends and 
enemies. Within minutes all the available seats for spectators were occu- 
pied and those who could find no room to squeeze into swarmed through 
the corridors outside. On the floor only 68 congressmen acknowledged 
the summons, 48 of whom represented four states—New York, Georgia, 
North Carolina, and Virginia. A total of fourteen states were represented, 
five of them by a single delegate; and ten states were not represented at 
all. It was a dismal showing. One congressman moved that the meeting 
be postponed for six weeks, and this set off a round of applause from the 
spectators. But Van Buren shook his head, claiming that the meeting had 
already been postponed twice in the past wo months. He prevailed on 
the rump to proceed, however inconclusive the final results might be. 
les of Ohio was chosen chairman and E. Calling, secre- 


Benjamin Ruggl 
tary. 

Then the balloting began. When it ended the chair announced to 
“heavy groans in the Gallery"? that Crawford had received 64 votes, 2 
of which were proxies—"both sick absent," snapped Jackson, “and one 
"80 John Quincy ‘Adams received 2 votes, and 1 each was 
Nathaniel Macon of North Carolina. The caucus 
allatin for the vice presidency and ended by issuing 


an address to the peop! d regularity of its action 
and warning of the possi schism. 


Jackson exploded. "Everyd trigue and manage- 
ment,” he rant he said, and just as 


quickly broken. s and the 
people; and it is to han one fourth of 


“Tt is now a contest 
be seen whether a minority less U 


pn 
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pers of congress, can coerce the people to follow them; 
ether the people vill Sume their pm rights and put 
eise demagogues." The liberties o the people can only be pro- 
wy their free exercise of the suffrage, he continued. What the 
ed PY saying is simply this: that the “people are incapable of self 
Ant: and yet they call themselves Democratic Republicans." 

8 he caucus was actually an exercise in futility. It demonstrated over- 
gly the weaknesses of the Crawford candidacy. As Jackson had 
iced, it “would politically Damn” any name attached to it. Worse, 
are ofthe caucus destroyed one of the central bonds of the Repub- 
y. As many Crawfordites realized, particularly Van Buren, the 
Republican party was falling apart, given its many conflicting ideological 

Po nents, and it would take superhuman effort after the election to 
comp aek together again. One of Van Buren's principal reasons for 
pul img on the caucus was his belief that it served the necessary purpose 
of binding the party together. Without it an important instrument of 

f ay discipline was lost. And what could replace it? 

"other mistake was the Gallatin nomination. That gesture repre- 
sened a miserable sop thrown to Pennsylvania since most Radicals actu- 
ally preferred Clay for the vice presidency. But the Kentuckian made it 
dar that he had no interest in second place. Then a litle later, when it 
developed that Gallatin hurt the ticket, he was gracelessly asked to resign 
the nomination. Gallatin happily consented.3? 

The same month that the last congressional nominating caucus plum- 
meted out of existence, John C. Calhoun was eliminated as a presidential 
contender. His youth and his lack of extensive public service, compared 
to that of the other candidates, did not inspire confidence; and unless he 
could match his southern support with real strength in the north he 
invited resounding defeat. The keystone of his northern strength had 
been Pennsylvania where his nationalistic ideas and program fired enthu- 
siasm, But once Jackson's candidacy was announced Calhoun’s position 
rapidly deteriorated. George M. Dallas, his most ardent supporter in 
Pennsylvania, warned him early in 1824 that he might well be discarded 
by the state convention on account of Jackson's sudden entry into the 
contest. Sure enough, on February 18, at a meeting of local delegates at 
Harrisburg, Jackson was unanimously nominated for the presidency, with 
Dallas himself bowing to the inevitable by offering the resolution in 
Jackson's favor.33 

On March 4, the Pennsylvania state convention repeated the action 
taken by the Harrisburg delegates, but instead of eliminating Calhoun 
altogether the convention nominated him for the vice presidency, an 
kin later imitated by Maryland, New Jersey, and North and South 
Pail Although his abrupt removal from presidential contention 
as final a shock, Calhoun was enough of a realist to accept the verdict 

and for the moment set aside his presidential ambitions. With this 


;hole mem! 


he Y 
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shift of strategy he suddenly found himself the only nati i 
for second place. The friends of Adams also awarded Wes here iie 
and so, in a sense, the South Carolinian became the running ma ee" 
presidential candidates. BME Of tig 
Jackson figured that once Pennsylvania declared for hi 
South Carolina would follow—and possibly Virginia, despite Meet! 
of a legislative caucus for Crawford in that state-94 He also calculated uc 
“if I traveled to Boston where I was invited I could insure my election na 
He worried about losing the election and how it might be stolen from hi 
by the “Demogogues” and “caucus mongers” in Washington." He eon 
plained about the call of duty and yearned to return to the Hermitage. 
Although Jackson chafed at his life in Washington, claiming the partie, 
and dances were nothing compared to life “amonghst the farmers.” he 
managed to direct his affairs at home to a large extent by writing almost 
daily to Rachel and conveying his wishes. There were two things he 
wanted constantly attended to: that his overseer, Mr. Parsons, not exceed 
his authority; and that his slaves be humanely treated. “I do not wish my 
hands laboured too hard,” he told Rachel, “& if you think they are, I know 
when you name it to him [Parsons] he will moderate—I wish them well 
fed, & warmly cloothed and they will be then contented & happy This is 
my wish—I do not want them in any way oppressed, and if they behave 
well I am sure Mr Parson, knowing my wishes, will treat them well.”s7 
He was also very concerned about his son's education—“and also 
Lyncoya." 

Tell my son how anxious I am that he may read & learn his Book, that 

he may become the possessor of those things that a grateful country has 
bestowed upon his papa— Tell him that his happiness thro life, depends 
upon his procuring an education now; & with it, to imbibe proper moral 
habits that can entitled him to the possession of them. To acquire these 
proper habits he must beware riligiously on all occasions to adhere to truth, 
& on no occasion to depart from it—never to make a promise unless on due 
consideration, and when made, to be sure to comply with it. This rule 
observed, with a proper attention nov to his learning, will make him a great, 
good, & usefull man, which his papa wishes him, & his little cousin Hutch- 
ings, both to become. Having experienced so much inconvenience from the 
want of a perfect education myself make me so solicitous that his may be 
perfect, my Dear wife urge this upon him.” 


Most of all Jackson was extremely solicitous of his wife. She kept him 
informed of every ache and pain she suffered, and especially how grieved 
she was over his absence. Their letters to each other invariably contained 
a medical report, but fortunately Jackson enjoyed relatively good health 
that first winter in Washington. Not so Rachel. "I. . . sincerely regret that 
you are indisposed,” he lovingly wrote her, “but I trust that kind provi- 
dence will soon relieve you from the pain that the inflamation of your eye 
must inflict—with what pleasure would I apply the cooling wash was I 


P 


ab yous & how painful it is to me to hear of the least affliction in my 

seen ealth is good." he went on, “altho I am much pressed with 

“ess and with Company." Jackson really heeded his senatorial re- 

ibilities throughout this session. Not like the last time. Not like 

SS He attended the Senate session with commendable regularity, de- 

V the fact that Congress did not have a heavy calendar. The session 

off to an historic beginning with the President's message in which he 

Ds European powers against extending their system to the western 

hemisphere or attempting further colonization. Subsequently termed the 
Monroe Doctrine,” this message delighted Jackson and he termed i 

-od one.” He had no doubt that the “holy alience" of England, Austria, 

ja, and Russia would attempt to restore South America to Spain. 

“This must be prevented,” he cautioned, “or our government will be 

lized—and we will have a bloody contest with the combined des- 

potism of europe.” As he wrote these words his intense nationalism 

through. “For my part," he declared, “I think it best to prevent 

Fem gaining a foothold upon the Terra firma of the american continent 

Jeast when they might be in possession of Mexico, their foreign Bayonets 

might make an attempt to pierce us in the South & West"t 

Although attentive to his senatorial responsibilities, Jackson was not 
active either in debate or in the initiation of legislation. He chose a 
cautious path. He served on the Foreign Relations Committee and not 
unexpectedly was assigned as chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs. Whenever the military committee needed to report its business 
to the Senate, Jackson did so in short, perfunctory remarks that drew little 
attention. His speeches, four in all, took only a few minutes to deliver, 
most of them dealing with road construction or fortifications.*? But his 
voting record was good. He did not duck away from controversial issues. 
He recorded his position on virtually every question that came up for a 
vote. 

The two most important and potentially the most troublesome issues 
before the Senate during this session were internal improvements and the 
tariff. Neither issue was particularly attractive to the south, although 
fierce opposition would develop within the next few years; the north 
tended to favor both, although New England had just started shifting 
from strong opposition to the tariff to strong support, on account of her 
developing manufacturing interests. As a conservative, Jackson naturally 
opposed spending federal money on public works, particularly when they 
were “local” in nature. But as an ardent nationalist, he supported any 
measure that contributed to the safety and defense of the nation. Thus, 
his voting on the question of internal improvements this session was 

~ teally consistent. He voted in favor. The bills had to do with road con- 
_ Suction, and when questioned about it he justified his position on the 
ground of military necessity. He was particularly supportive of Secretary 
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Calhoun's project for a general survey of roads to provide a more y 
atic program of defense in view of the lessons learned during the [oj - 
with Great Britain.48 "Congress can constitutionaly apply their fung, 2” 
explained to one inquirer, “to such objects as may be deemed Natio 
The federal government may build fortresses, roads, and canals d ^ 
they are of a character National, not local," and when they do not «in, ë 
the Sovereignty of the States.” The consent of the states through vi 
these roads or canals will run must be given. The federal govern 
cannot exercise a superior jurisdiction. To do so would "produce in 
end a consolidation of the States, to the utter destruction of those cher; 
and balances of power at present existing under our confederation, 4, 

With respect to the tariff, then grinding its halting way through Co, 
gress, Jackson was equally consistent. The bill had won passage in th, 
House after first eliciting an eloquent display of support from Clay ang 
an equally eloquent display of criticism from Daniel Webster. In the 
Senate a flood of amendments to reduce the schedule threatened to 
convert the bill to a low tariff, but advocates of protection fought them 
to defeat. In nearly thirty separate votes on the amendments Jackson 
consistently opposed reducing the rates. In effect he voted with the 
strongest protectionists from the largest manufacturing states, like Penn. 
sylvania. On such important items as imported iron, cotton goods, cotton 

bagging, wool, and woolens he favored high duties. “On the Tariff,” he 

commented to Major Lewis, “I am Governed by principle alone —The 

articles of National Defence, & National Independence, I will with my 

vote, foster & protect, without counting on cents & dollars; so that our 

own Manufactures shall stand on a footing of fair competition with the 

labourers of Europe—In doing this, the articles all being of the product 
of our own country, tends to promote the agriculturists, whilst it gives 
security to our nation & promotes domestic Labour—The balance of the 
bill I look to with an eye to Revenue alone, to meet the national debt. 
These articles of National defence, are Hemp, iron, lead & coarse Wool- 
ens." National defense, paying the debt, promoting "agriculturists," and 
protecting "domestic Labour” were the principal determinants of his 
vote, and he believed every true American would agree with these princi- 
ples, "including the south.” 

Martin Van Buren reported in his Autobiography that he, like Jackson, 
had been voting for each provision of the measure but objected to the 
duty on cotton bagging because he felt that it disproportionately ad- 
vanced the interests of Kentucky and would be obnoxious to the cotton- 
growing states of Georgia, Alabama, the Carolinas, and Mississippi, 
whose electoral votes could be decisive in the approaching presidential 
election. Jackson, on the other hand, feared the domino effect one 
amendment might have in triggering others, which would ultimately re- 
sult in killing the entire bill. When the General saw Van Buren switch his 
vote on the cotton bagging he turned around—since they were sitting 
close to each other—and said to the New Yorker, "You give way, Sit! 
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“No site” replied the Magician, “I have been from the beginning op- 
sed to this clause .. unless the duty was greatly reduced. Subsequent 
Piecion led me to regard this provision as an exceedingly exceptionable 

one and I finally determined to oppose it in any shape."*€ 
‘ian Buren further reported that on the following day he spoke to 
son about the political effect the cotton-bagging provision would 
‘outhern states. He predicted that the motion would be brought 
up again because the vote had been close, and urged the General to help 
it out? As expected, five days later the clause was reintroduced 


knock it 
py Nathaniel Macon of North Carolina and this time was defeated, with 


jackson reversing his previous vote.*® 

Because of the proximity of their seats in the Senate, Jackson and Van 
Buren became well acquainted during those winter months of 1824. 
Although Van Buren acted as campaign manager for William H. Craw- 
ford, Old Hickory pursued a policy of cordiality and amiability with his 
colleague and tried not to react visibly to the Magician’s continuing 
ort to vault Crawford into the White House through “corrupt” and 
undemocratic means. Both Jackson and Van Buren later agreed that their 
earlier opinion of the other underwent sharp revision, Initially Van Buren 
regarded Jackson as a military chieftain without presidential stature. 
Within three years he would salute him as the nation’s greatest politician 
and statesman, For his part Jackson knew about Van Buren's reputation 
ac an intriguer, and “especially about his non-committalism” on major 
issues. With respect to the matter of intrigue there was nothing Jackson 
could do about that, but as to the non-committalism he decided to judge 
for himself. One day an important subject came under discussion on the 
Senate floor and the General noticed Van Buren taking notes. “I judged 
from this that he intended to reply, id Jackson, “and I determined to 
be in my seat when he spoke. His turn came, and he rose and made a 
dear, straightforward argument, which, to my mind. disposed of the 
whole subject. I turned to my colleague, Major Eaton, who sat Next to mes 
‘Major,’ said I, ‘is there anything non-committal about that?” ‘No, sir,” 


said the Major."*? 
Van Buren's performance as a Senator impressed Jackson. Whenever 
he spoke the little man came quickly to the point, presented his evidence 
logically and clearly, and sat down. No long-winded pieties of limited 
substance, No playing to the galleries. And Jackson liked that. Van Buren 
took his senatoria duties seriously and acted responsibly, just like Jack- 
son. Slowly, the two men formed a degree of grudging respect toward 
one another. 
‘As his votes indicated, the General sided completely with northern 
son the tariff measure, and this caused some of his southern 
erable alarm. Dr. Littleton H. Coleman of Warrenton, 
North Carolina, a Jackson supporter for the presidency, wrote ra the 
and expressed his concern over his voting record and warned 
that he would withdraw his support if Jackson proved, as reported, a 


have on 5 
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friend of protection. The response Coleman's query elicited, which w, 

subsequently published with Old Hickory's permission in the Rater” 
North Carolina, Star and the Niles Week Register, attracted national ate” 
tion. Some found itan ambiguous muddle; others called ita superb piers 
of electioneering propaganda. Still others termed it a straightforwar4 
positive statement that was as courageous (since it was written toa south, 
erner) as it was decisive. 


«.. As my name has been brought before the nation for the first office 
in the gift of the people, it is incumbent on me, when asked, frankly to 
declare my opinion upon any political or national question pending before 
and about which the country fecls an interest. 

You ask my opinion on the Tariff. I answer, that I am in favor of a 
judicious examination and revision of it; and so far as the Tariff before us 
embraces the design of fostering, protecting, and preserving within our- 
selves the means of national defense and independence, particularly in a 
state of war, I would advocate and support it. The experience of our late 
war ought to teach us a lesson; and one never to be forgotten. If our liberty 
and republican form of government, procured for us by our revolutionary 
fathers, are worth the blood and treasure at which they were obtained, it 
surely is our duty to protect and defend them. . . . 

Heaven smiled upon us and gave us liberty and independence. That same 
providence has blessed us with the means of national independence and 
national defense. If we omit or refuse to use the gifts which He has ex- 
tended to us, we deserve not the continuation of His blessings. . . . I look 
at the Tariff with an eye to the proper distribution of labor and revenue: 
and with a view to discharge our national debt. I am one of those who do 
not believe that a national debt is a national blessing, but rather a curse to 
a republic; inasmuch as it is calculated to raise around the administration 
a moneyed aristocracy dangerous to the liberties of the country. 

In short, sir, we have been too long subject to the policy of the British 
merchants, It is time we should become a little more Americanized, and 
instead of feeding the paupers and laborers of Europe, feed our own, or 
else in a short time, by continuing our present policy, we shall all be 
paupers ourselves.50 


Critics who read the letter in print caught the word “judicious” in the 
opening statement and poked fun at it. Henry Clay supposedly said, 
"Well by —, I am in favor of an injudicious tarif!”5! Actually the 
statement was not as ambiguous nor as politically motivated as his rivals 
contended nor as some historians later lamented.5? Granted it remained 
a strong and useful piece of campaign propaganda; still it was also clear 
and concise. Jackson called for a revision of the tariff in terms of strength- 
ening the country from foreign danger, protecting labor, and reducing 
the debt. Again he sounded his keynote theme of liberty. The freedom 
of the nation. This theme became central to his campaign and figured 
prominently in major statements distributed by his friends and campaign 
managers.55 It undergirded not only his position on such issues as the 


—— 
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internal improvements but his concern over the corruption in 
Washington and the convocation of the congressional caucus. 

Jackson also introduced a variation on the theme. He worried over the 
rise of à “moneyed aristocracy” because of the national debt and the 
danger such an aristocracy posed to the liberties of the country. Much of 
the statement postured defiantly in terms of national well-being, as might 
ihe pected, and Jackson could not resist jabbing the British and their 
mercantile preeminence. The chauvinistic comment about feeding “our 
me would certainly not hurt him politically, but Jackson honestly be- 
lieved this. It was pure, Jackson—without subtlety, without pretense, with- 
out political fakery. 

‘There were many pressures placed on Jackson because of his tariff 
sand but he would not back away. “I cannot be intimidated from doing 
that which my Judgment and conscience tells me is right by any earthly 

or" he declared. “I therefore will support the Tariff."5* Obviously 
neither Jackson nor those who tried to intimidate him thought his state- 
ment vague or ambiguous. They regarded it as firm and positive. In any 
event, the Senate passed this mildly protective tariff in May, 1824, and 
Monroe added his signature shortly thereafter. Then, as the price of 
cotton began to slide during the next few years, southerners cited the 
tarif as the principal cause. If the price of cotton declined following the 
increase of the protective schedule, they argued, it must be a case of cause 
and effect. Over the next three years resistance to the tariff redoubled 
throughout the south, and Jackson himself had second thoughts about 
the wisdom of his "'principles."55 

‘The tariff debate concluded the congressional session and Jackson 
breathed a sigh of relief. Without waiting an extra moment he packed his 
belongings and headed straight for Tennessee. The past month had him 
on edge. He wanted desperately to get home. “I am truly wearied of 
lounging here; doing nothing, but feeding on the public funds,” he 
complained. 

Much of his annoyance, naturally, stemmed directly from the presiden- 
tial campaign and the need for his active participation. A series of attacks 
on his character and past career forced his involvement. For example, he 
was reluctantly obliged to permit the publication of a correspondence 
with James Monroe dating back to 1816 because of the intimation that 
he had favored the appointment of Federalists when Monroe first came 
to office. Jackson had indeed recommended Colonel W. H. Drayton, a 
South Carolina Federalist, as secretary of war. That was all. Nevertheless, 
this letter was cited as proof of his political apostasy. "Wonder not,” Old 
Hickory pointedly remarked to Major Lewis, “if you see the attempt made 
to make me a Federalist."55 Soon the Crawfordites began a campaign to 
question the Hero's Republicanism, noting that Jackson in his letter to 
Monroe had commented that appointments should be made without 
reference to party. Rumor had it that there existed a number of these 
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and all similar in content and tone. A copy 


n to Monroe, 
; to the hands of Walter Lowrie, senator from Penn. 
it. Jackson felt compelled, therefore, 
d Senator Eaton was assigned the 


letters, all writt 
of one of them got in 
sylvania, who threatene: 
to release the entire corres 
task of assembling it. 
Publication of the letters 
because of Jackson's seeming 


pondence anı 


caused a slight stir among some Republicans 
Federalist sympathy. But a larger number 
of Federalists in New England were horrified to read the General's re. 
mark in one letter to the effect that had the Hartford Convention been 
held within his military jurisdiction he would have hanged the leaders.57 

rtment where the Hartford conven- 


"Had I commanded the military Depai 
ei last act of my life, I should have hung up the 


tion met, If it had been the h 
three principle leaders of the party. . . . These kind of men altho called 
Federalist, are really monarchrist, and traitors to the constituted Govern- 
ment. "55 Predictably, Jackson did not retract a single word after publi- 
on and wisely conducted himself as though nothing further need 


cati 
be said. 

But his private letters scalded the Crawfordites. “The Radicals now 
heap upon me every scurrilous slanderous abuse that falsehood can sug- 
gest,” he barked ina letter to his nephew Andrew J. Donelson, “Tam Glad 
my name is before the nation, truth is always predominant where reason 
is left free to combat error, and I have no fear that my character will stand 
the test of the most exact scrutiny, both my public and private, and I court 


it from the nation. "59 
information from 


Some Radicals drew different and more important 
f the correspondence. What it said about Jackson's char- 


the publication o! 
acter did not disturb them as much as what it revealed about James 
Monroe. "The correspondence between Monroe & Jackson must satisfy 

“that it has been from the 


the most sceptical,” wrote Martin Van Buren, 
se of Mr Monroes administration to destroy 


beginning the settled purpo: 
Igamating it with its opponents. With the aid 


the Republican Party by amal 
of several of his Cabinet & the effective co-operation of Mr Clays course 


he has nearly succeeded."5? Van Buren had been trying to convince all 
Republicans of Monroe’s treachery since he arrived in Washington in 
1821. He contended that the President had embarked on a deliberate 
policy of amalgamation through the impartial distribution of the patron- 
age. Monroe wished to destroy the two-party system and bring about a 
genuine Era of Good Feelings. The very rock on which the government 
rested (with all due respect to the Constitution) was about to be sun- 
dered. But instead of amalgamating the two parties, said Van Buren, the 
President would only succeed in reviving the Federalist party and de- 
stroying the Republican party.°! At least, Van Buren went on, the publica- 
tion of the correspondence with Jackson left no doubt as to the Presi- 
n meron Unless Republicans recognized this danger, he warned, 

ip of their party was a virtual certainty. “All hope of the restora- 


> 


__ gue party to what it was when Mr Monroe became the chief object 
cor now rests on the fidelity of Virginia & New York," he declared. 
du hat there are not sound spots in other parts but without the two 
Yos I have named the edifice cannot be sustained."62 
Fre restoration of the New York-Virginia alliance! Here then was the 
inning of the thought processes which would ultimately lead to the 
veginn E the Democratic party, the party that Jackson would head and 
crete to his own brand of “republicanism” rooted in the ideology 
j eae Founding Fathers. Not that Jackson had any sense at present of the 
Qe by some Radicals for the damaging effects of Monroe's amal- 
gamating policy. All he understood as he headed home to Tennessee was 
Wa the corruption had reached him in the form of “every scurrilous 
slanderous abuse that falsehood can suggest.” When he first arrived in 
Washington the Radicals were determined to prod him into "some act of 
/— Golence,” he said, in an effort to destroy his candidacy, but "in this they 
have much mistaken my charector."5* They had not realized that he 
exercised total control over his emotions when it suited his purpose. 
They assumed he was an untutored frontiersman, deficient in the science 
of politics and government. They expected him to behave like Sam Hous- 
ton, who sometimes appeared in Washington dressed in Indian clothes. 
They thought he would arrive carrying "a scalping knife in one hand and 
a tomahawk in the other, allways ready to knock down, and scalp any and 
every person who differed with me in opinion." But he fooled them. He 
caught them by surprise. Instead of a war-whooping savage as the new 
/— Senator from Tennessee they "found a man of even temper, firm in his 
opinions advanced, and allways allowing others to enjoy theirs, untill 
reason convinced them that they were in error."5* 

A man of even temper? Unbelievable—and yet exactly so. Firm in the 
opinions he advanced? That came as a shock, but it was also true. Scrupu- 
lous in his conduct, avoiding quarrels of any kind, repairing old ones, and 
making every effort to impress his colleagues with his statesmanlike de- 
portment and demeanor, Jackson completed his first senatorial session 
with notable gains to his political reputation. Indeed, on several occa- 
sions he positively radiated the charisma of a statesman. That was particu- 
larly true when on March 16 he received from Monroe in a simple cere- 
mony the medal voted him by Congress in 1815 for his victory at New 
Orleans, A few times the Radicals baited him. He never threw the “gant- 
lette" back at them, he said, and his “reply and remarks" so impressed 
some of his colleagues that “I recd the public congratulations of Gover- 
nor Barber of the senate as soon as I sat down. "55 If there had been any 
doubt about whether his presidential candidacy would be taken seriously 
ix ps Poteníates of Washington, those doubts evaporated in the winter 

General Andrew Jackson proved politically shrewder and wiser than 
anyone initially suspected. 
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CHAPTER 5 


The Theft of the Presidency 


DESPITE THE PRESENCE OF FOUR CANDIDATES in the field and the almost 
absolute certainty of the presidential election landing in the House of 
Representatives for a final choice, Andrew Jackson made such spectacular 
gains during the spring and summer of 1824 that some of his friend; 
entertained vague hopes that he could win a majority of electoral votes 
and thereby avoid a struggle for the "chief magistracy" in the House. 
Apart from everything else, Jackson benefited from two special political 
advantages in 1824 which none of the other candidates enjoyed. One was 
the presence of the Marquis de Lafayette in the country, and the other 
was the widespread existence of the militia. 

Lafayette had just returned to this country from France. He was in the 
midst of a triumphant tour, which produced an outpouring of popular 
affection for him but which also served to remind Americans of their 
revolutionary heritage, the price and value of liberty, and their eternal 
debt to a foreigner who assisted in the labor of establishing American 
independence. Newspapers carried lengthy descriptions of his tour. 
Everywhere he went, he excited interest. He represented a hallowed 
history. Giants strode the earth in 1776 and the Marquis de Lafayette was 
one of them. Just to see him seemed to link the American people with 
their glorious past. But his presence also underscored the grave deficien- 
cies of the present leadership of the nation and, without uttering a word 
of reproach, rebuked those responsible for allowing corruption and fraud 
to seep through the government. 

As soon as Jackson learned of Lafayette’s arrival in America he immedi- 
ately wrote him without any thought of its political consequence or possi- 
ble impact on the presidential question. It was simply an exuberant shout 
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of joy and gratitude—and its composition probably had the benefit of 
Eaton's more florid pen. “You risked your fortunes with those of then 
hopeless America,” Jackson enthused. “But, Thank Heaven, America 
triumphed; and, now, with the gratitude of Ten Millions of Freemen she 
salutes you as one of the Fathers of her glorious existence, and as the 
devoted advocate of independence and national freedom throughout the 
world. Welcome then—Thrice Welcome to her grateful land!—is echoed 
from every bosom, and from none with more pure fervor than from the 
Patriotic citizens of Tennessee."* 

Lafayette immediately responded—with equal ardor. It gave him great 
pleasure to hear from one of America’s outstanding heroes, he said. He 
expressed the “relief, joy and pride" he felt “on Receiving the Glorious 
Account of your Victory” at New Orleans in 1815. "I will not leave the 
US.," he added, “Before I Have Seeked and found the opportunity to 
Express in person my High Regard and Sincer friendship." 

In reminding the country of its revolutionary greatness as he moved 
among the people, Lafayette also reawakened Americans to the fact that 
revolutionary heroes still lived and deserved their reverence and grati- 
tude. For example, General Andrew Jackson was one of those heroes. As 
aboy he participated in that noble enterprise and was scarred on the hand 
and head for his efforts. The facts of Old Hickory's early life were again 
reprinted in the newspapers and John Eaton brought out a new and 
updated edition of his biography. In terms of securing American free- 
dom, Andrew Jackson was the only one of the four presidential candi- 

dates who could legitimately claim participation. In terms of presidential 
advantage, the visit of the Frenchman aided Jackson enormously.5 

The second advantage the General enjoyed was the existence of militia 
units in virtually every community in America. If a man belonged to any 
organization at all he belonged to the militia, Perhaps it was the strongest 
organization working for Jackson in 1824 because so many men identified 
with Jackson on account of their mutual military involvement. Edward 
Patchell, a hat manufacturer in Pittsburgh, wrote to Jackson in the sum- 
mer of 1824 and told him how he, Patchell, had allowed his friends to put 
up his name as a candidate for brigadier general in the militia. Eight 
candidates competed for the rank. A meeting was held in the courthouse 
where “upwards of one thousand of our citizens" assembled. As each of 

the candidate's name was called, the men voted by voice, hissing most of 
the names mentioned. “Untill my name was reached on the list," Patchell 
reported, "when shouts of Old Hickory resounded from all parts of the 
house, nine cheers for Old Hickory." Since Patchell had been nominated 
by Jackson's friends and was identified as a Jackson supporter, he was the 
clear choice of the cheering mob and subsequently "elected by a much 
larger majority than any other of my predecessors for any office whatever 
in this County since the beginning.” After the election the crowd rushed 
forward, lifted Patchell on their shoulders, and carried him to the public 
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square in triumph. Patchell himself admitted he was “very unquallifyeg 

to discharge the duties of any office whatever" and that it was Jackson 

himself who really carried the clection.5 In company after company the 

i " automatically set off demonstrations of noisy salutes 
and cheering. How much this meant in terms of organizational strength 
can only be conjectured. But it is not too far off the mark to say that lor 
before the Democratic party taught voters to “huzza” for Old Hickory a 
less obvious organization was actively engaged in winning the presidency 
for their leader and hero. 

Clearly the election of 1824 involved colorful personalities who could 
ignite a mob with the mere mention of their names. But this election also 
involved issues. The most important political (and ideological) statement 
Produced by the Jackson campaign managers during the canvass was the 
document known as The Letters of Wyoming. First published as a series of 
eleven letters signed by “Wyoming” appearing in the Philadelphia Colum. 
bian Observer in June and July, 1823, and authored by John H. Eaton, they 
were reprinted in pamphlet form in 1824, again under the pseudonym? 
These letters had such appeal that they were extensively quoted and 
reprinted in other newspapers around the country. From the tone, style, 
and content of the letters it is obvious that Jackson himself had a hand 
in their composition. It is almost as though Eaton had edited and revised 
sections of Jackson's own “memorandoms,” because a constant theme 
throughout the work is the lamentable fact that the nation had entered 
an era of intrigue and misrule. Virtue and morality, so characteristic of 
the revolutionary generation, had disappeared. Corruption—Eaton ham- 
mered at this throughout the text—ruled in Washington. “Look to the 
city of Washington,” he wrote, “and let the virtuous patriots of the 
counuy weep at the spectacle. There corruption is springing into exis- 
tence, and fast flourishing.” But it also permeated the nation as a whole. 
Not like the old days “at the close of our revolutionary struggle” when 
morality and lofty ethical standards directed the hearts and minds of the 
American people as well as their government. Now the country wallowed 
in conspiracy and deception as men scrambled “in quest of their own 
interest and promotion.” Only by returning to the principles of the Revo- 
lution through the clection of Andrew Jackson to the "chief magistracy” 
could the nation recover its soul. “Remember,” Eaton cried, “he was of 

the Revolution!” He fought, suffered and bled “in the cause of freedom.” 
He lost two brothers and his mother in that struggle. He “is the last of 
those valiant establishers of the liberty of our Republic, who can succeed 
to the highest office known to our Constitution."9 

The Letters of Wyoming forcefully reasserted the ideology of republican- 
ism, the ideology which posited the belief in a perpetual struggle between 
liberty and power and between their respective instruments of support. 
Virtue and corruption. Republics exist, declared Eaton, just as long as the 
people “adhere to principles and virtue; the instant these are abandoned, 
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freedom must of necessity be laid prostrate.” Our revolutionary 
fathers have nearly all passed away, "We are not as once we were; the 
people are slumbering at their posts; virtue is on the wane; and th 
republican principles with which we set out, are fast declining.” What can 
be done? Who can we turn to? “The answer is plain,” declared Eaton. 
We can "sustain our republican principles . . . by calling to the Presiden- 
tial Chair . . . ANDREW JACKSON. "10 

In Andrew Jackson, the soldier boy of the Revolution and veteran hero 
of the War of 1812, Eaton continued, the country had the purest embodi 
ment of the ideals that motivated the Founding Fathers. Who among the 
current presidential candidates has shown the ability, firmness of pur- 
pose, and “devotion to the cause of liberty and his country?" Surely there 
could be no doubt in anyone's mind. “If one be living it is ANDREW 
JACKSON." 

"He stands aloof from all the contemptible intrigue and management 
of the day.” Like the "Immortal Washington," he was “Revolution 
tested." He could reverse the “dangerous trends of the modern age." He 
could restore “the cherished values of old."? 

Even Jackson's outrages against liberty were hailed by Eaton as totally 
in accord with republican doctrine. His suspension of the writ of habeas 
corpus and jailing of a federal judge during the Battle of New Orleans 
were noted as further examples of Jackson's virtue and patriotism. The 
Hero had set aside “constitutional forms,” said Eaton, “that the constitu- 
tion itself might be preserved.” Once the crisis passed, the forms had 
been restored. “WASHINGTON would have done the same," Eaton 
boldly asserted.!5 

So let the American people remember the record of Andrew Jackson's 
life when they choose their next President. Let them remember his contri- 
bution to their glorious past. "The Constitution and Liberty of the coun- 
try were in imminent peril, and he has preserved them both!" 

The Letters of Wyoming was an important political document not only as 


a campaign statement but in the continuing discussion of the problem of 
preserving liberty in a democratic society. It was part of an ongoing 
process to educate the American people to the idea that the appearance 
of Andrew Jackson in public life and his elevation to the presidency meant 
the reestablishment of a republican ideology that had its origins in the 
Revolution and was the basis for the maintenance and perpetuation of 
American freedom. Newspapers in practically every state accepted these 
themes as their campaign slogans in supporting Old Hickory's can- 
didacy.}5 Yet they were not simply quoting routinely from the Wyoming 
Letters but rather writing out of "shared assumptions and values, common 
beliefs and hopes." 

The Wyoming Letters enumerated some of the issues of this campaign as 
the Jacksonians saw them, but it also (and more importantly) provided a 
blueprint of the ideological intentions of the developing Jacksonian 
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movement. It was a statement of what Jackson's drive for the Presiden, 
was all about. It committed an age that would soon bear the Gene = 
name to the preservation of liberty as handed down by “our revolu of 
fathers." Through Andrew Jackson the course of American freedom 
would once again surge forward. 

In the 1820s these ideals about liberty and virtue were not pious plaj. 
tudes glibly uttered and devoid of substance and relevance. They had req 
meaning to the people of this dawning Jacksonian age and were pa 
lightly bantered about by insensitive politicians. These ideals were the 
very soul of the nation, the principles upon which the political life ofthe 
American people depended. 

As the campaign progressed during the spring and summer of 184 

little doubt existed in anyone's mind that Andrew Jackson was the leading 
candidate by virtue of his accomplishments and commitment to the pur 
est form of republicanism. “The rapid march of Genl. Jackson's popular. 
ity,” reported a New York politican, “has far exceeded the expectations 
of his warm, decided friends. He may now be called, emphatically, the 
idol of the people."!? As though to acknowledge this mounting popular 
support and the need to reduce it sharply, several publications appeared 
over the next several months attacking Jackson's character and fitness for 
high office. One of the bitterest was a pamphlet entitled An Address om the 
Presidential Question published in Nashville and authored by Jesse Benton, 
the brother of Thomas Hart Benton. Unlike his brother, Jesse could 
never forget the humiliation he suffered in a duel nor forgive Jackson for 
his role in it.!5 The Address detailed some of the General's less fortunate 
escapades and less tasteful entertainments. The ducling, the gambling, 
the cursing, the cockfighting and horseracing, were all recited at length. 
But what agitated Jackson were the embellishments added to the various 
accounts. The statements that he fired his pistol during the “Barr Room” 
brawl with the Bentons in total disregard of the lives of several spectators 
or that he “exulted” over one fallen adversary “in a strain of disgusting 
profanity” were “positive falshoods,” according to the General. He also 
denied attending a cockfight or similar sports for the last thirteen years. 
As for the "ballance of the peace,” wrote Old Hickory, it “is too con- 
temptible to be noticed."'!9 Still it won wide circulation in the newspapers 
and even appeared in the Nashville Wkig— which brought down on the 
head of the editor, said Jackson, “some contempt and harsh ephithets."?* 
Jackson dismissed Jesse as the mastermind responsible for this “peace” 
and singled out the “Crawford Junto” in the persons of Alfred Balch, 
John P. Erwin, “and Co” as the real movers “behind the scene” in Nash- 
ville.?t 

Apart from Jackson's sometimes wild career as duelist, 
cockfighter, and all-around ruffian, what troubled a number of thoughtful 
men in the country was the General's behavior toward the law, indivi 
rights, constitutional guarantees, and the men in authority placed over 
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him. His entire career seemed to contradict the most basic democratic 

rocesses for which this country stood. Perhaps no man spelled out his 
doubts and fears with greater articulation than Albert Gallatin, one of the 
early leaders and shapers of the Republican party and subsequently sec- 
retary of the treasury under Thomas Jefferson and James Madison. Galla- 
tin supported Crawford in this election but recognized that the General 
was “the most formidable opponent” in his own state of Pennsylvania. 
Jackson's correspondence with Monore, Gallatin wrote to Walter Lowrie, 
"the publication of which you have forced,” proved beyond doubt that 
“whatever gratitude we owe him for his eminent military services, he is 
not fitted for the office of first Magistrate of a free people and to adminis- 
ter a Government of laws.” His disregard of party, in particular his oppo- 
sition to a congressional caucus, “is tantamount to a declaration that 
political principles and opinions are of no importance in the administra- 
tion of Government." If talents and virtue are to be the only criteria in 
the choice of department heads, Gallatin continued, irrespective of party, 
then we might as well have elected Alexander Hamilton instead of 
Thomas Jefferson for all it mattered, Disregard the distinctions between 
parties, he said, "and you immediately loose sight of the principles & 
substitute men to measures, faction to party, and ultimately & unavoida- 
bly favoritism to a selection founded on correct political opinions & 
merit.” The parties such as we have had in the past, Gallatin lectured in 
words closely resembling those of Martin Van Buren, watch one another 
and “are one of the best safeguards against illegal or oppressive mea- 
sures.” The party system is our one guarantee protecting our free institu- 
tions. 

Turning again to the Jackson-Monroe correspondence, Gallatin ex- 
pressed great dismay over the General's comment about hanging the 
leaders of the Hartford Convention. “Gen. Jackson has expressed a 
greater & a bolder disregard of the first principles of liberty than I have 
ever known to be entertained by any American.” And his remark about 
hanging is typical of the man. He entertains, no doubt very sincerely but 
very erroneously, “the most dangerous opinions on the subject of mili- 
tary & executive power.” Whenever he was entrusted with military au- 
thority, Gallatin remarked, he usurped more than legitimately belonged 
to him. Moreover, “when he thought it useful to the public, he has not 
hesitated to transcend the law & the legal authority vested in him." His 
collisions with the judiciary in New Orleans and in Florida and his as- 
sumption of the power to make war repeatedly against Spain without au- 
thorization by the President or Congress were only the most glaring 
examples. 

Finally, Gallatin addressed the one topic that genuinely distressed 
many men: Jackson, the conqueror, the hero, the “military chieftain.” 
The history of mankind abounds in instances of tyrants raised to power 
after brilliant victories on the battlefield who then proceed to drench 
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ountry in blood and countless years of misery. "Dazzled by my 
on said Gallatin, the people sacrifice er cuis & liberties um 
shrine of that glory" and learn too late the awful consequence of y id 
action. "The French indeed have given a late sad example in the id 
ting of the Republic & submission to a first rate man.” Do we wig B 
follow their example? Without “any personal disrespect or want of gr? 
tude” to General Jackson for his great services to the nation "it iş ton, 
incomprehensible that he can be supported by . . . real friends of jy. 
erty." T 

A powerful and deeply felt indictment of a career that legitima, 
raised grave problems for the intelligent electorate. Although this state. 
ment was never published, its sentiments were repeated in various forms 
in many newspapers opposed to Jackson's election. Some things in hig 
past career did indeed contradict basic American principles. Some things 
in his character and personality could jeopardize the normal operation 
of constitutional government as it was then known and understood. What 
was not generally appreciated, however, except by a relative few, was his 
fierce commitment to individual liberty and free suffrage. Without this 
knowledge it took a profound act of faith for some men to vote for 
Andrew Jackson in 1824. The fact that so many of them did so Says 
something about the optimism, self-confidence, and courage—if not 
recklessness—of the American people. 

It is obvious that the presidential election of 1824 abounded in discus- 
sion over principles. Liberty, public virtue, and centralized power in the 
federal government were only some of the most important precepts ar- 
gued over and debated.?? Many historians have mistakenly insisted that 
principles had nothing to do with the contest. They regard it simply as 
a campaign of personality. But they fail to understand the grave con- 
cern entertained by many men of the 1820s over corrupt conditions 
within their society and the danger this corruption constituted to their 
liberty and republican system. Certainly strong personalities par- 
ticipated. That is beyond dispute. Actually the election of 1824 contained 
a healthy mix of both personalities and issues. 

Because of the principles involved in this campaign, Jackson's can- 
didacy provoked the strongest response—both ways. He was the out- 
standing candidate in the election, and only John Quincy Adams ap- 
proached him as a serious rival.?5 Through education, experience, and 
public service now capped by a distinguished record as secretary of state, 
Adams drew solid support from New England and the Middle Atlantic 
states. Crawford, despite his doctor's assurance of his eventual recovery, 
could not serve as President, and no matter what Van Buren did to shore 
up his crumbling campaign his physical condition seemed destined to 
exclude him from the contest. Clay, to his great misfortune, competed 
with Jackson for votes in the west and south, but he calculated that if the 
election went to the House of Representatives because no candidate had 
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a majority of electoral votes, then he would be chosen the sixth President 
of the United States.?6 His mistake in calculation came in thinking that 
he would be one of the three candidates with the highest number of 
electoral votes to go into the House election, as stipulated by the Twelfth 
Amendment to the Constitution. 

Although the election of 1824 marked the first presidential election in 
American history in which popular voting figured in the outcome, that in 
no way changed the fact that the President was (and still is) selected by 
electors, all named according to the constitutions of their respective 
states. In Delaware, Georgia, Louisiana, New York, South Carolina, and 
Vermont the electors were chosen by the legislatures; everywhere else 
they were selected by popular vote, either by districts—as in Illinois, 
Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, and Tennessee—or on a general statewide 
ticket, as in the remaining thirteen states. 

The several states voted at different times during the fall of 1824, some 
acting quickly like Pennsylvania and Ohio, while others, like Louisiana 
and South Carolina, proceeding at a more leisurely pace. Not until mid- 
December did the results of the election look certain, and as many astute 
observers had long predicted, the final choice belonged to the House of 
Representatives. Jackson topped all the candidates, both in popular and 
electoral votes. But he failed to obtain the requisite majority of electoral 
votes. Out of a needed majority of 131 votes, he fell shy by 32. With so 
many candidates in the field the odds of his winning in the electoral 
college were insuperable. Yet he came very close. It was a stunning 
political performance. 

New England, as expected, gave all 51 of her electoral votes to Adams. 
By comparison the opposition tickets performed very badly. A real con- 
test came in other eastern states. In New York a wild, brawling, bruising 
fight developed between Van Buren's Bucktails, who dominated the 
state's Republican party, and the People’s party, which supported Adams 
and Clay. Trickery, intrigue, and probably fraud determined the final 
outcome. The election in this state alone provided a massive demonstra- 
tion of the corruption eroding the American political system. By the time 
the New York electors cast their ballots in the electoral college, more 
skullduggery had occurred and they awarded 26 votes to Adams, 5 to 
Crawford, 4 to Clay, and 1 to Jackson.?? Reportedly there had been an 
agreement between the Adams and Clay men to supply Clay with four 
additional votes to ensure the Kentuckian's inclusion in the House elec- 
tion, But Thurlow Weed, a young, astute manager of the Adams cam- 
paign in New York, reneged, claiming that the pledge had been given on 
condition that Louisiana also voted for Clay, and since Louisiana went for 
Jackson “that left our friends free to vote for Mr. Adams."** 

Jackson performed better in New Jersey and Pennsylvania, both of 
which he swept for a total of 36 votes. The friends of Clay and Adams 
put up a determined fight but the people exercised a direct vote in both 
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these states—unlike New York—and | they demanded their Her, 
sylvania Clay had expected his American System to Provide Pas In UN 
for his candidacy, but the final popular result came ag 4 , "8a 
Jackson polled over 36,000 votes while Clay garnered a meee So 
New Jersey the results were identical, with Jackson's friend, : M k 
a vigorous campaign that ended with Old Hickory Capturing al tg 
state’s electoral votes. OF the 

In Delaware, where the legislature chose the electors and 
eralist party still remained an active force, the state finally assi Old Peg, 
vote to Adams and two to Crawford. Over in Maryland, which p. he 
a popular ballot on the districting basis, Adams ran extremely n i 
polling Jackson by a little more than 100 votes. Nevertheless, ds) Our. 
eral's strength had increased steadily over the past several mood, t 
when the electors finally cast their ballots they gave 7 to Jackson 24 
Adams, and 1 to Crawford. Continuing to the south, Virginia, where 
Richmond Junto ruled the political world and remained committed 
Crawford and Radical principles, the results were fairly Predictable: 94 
whopping ballots went to the Georgian. Together with the 9 Wee 
received from his own state and the 4 he ultimately got from New York, 
Crawford pushed ahead of Clay in the final tally and assured himself 4 
place among the top three candidates to go into the House of Repre- 
sentatives.?9 

Jackson swept the remainder of the south—almost in toto. He received 
15 votes from North Carolina, 11 from South Carolina, 5 from Alabama, 
and 3 from Mississippi. But in Louisiana a genuine contest developed, 
Clay amassed an early lead, which Jackson reduced substantially during 
the final months of the campaign; by the time the legislature met to select 
the electors the two men enjoyed nearly equal strength. Then the Jackson 
forces concocted a scheme to wipe out Clay. They arranged a deal with 
the Adams men to divide the votes between them. Thus, when the legisla- 
ture finally voted, the Jackson and Adams men defeated the Clay ticket 
by two votes and then proceeded to award Jackson 3 electoral votes and 
Adams 4.5? Obviously the anti-Jackson forces did not hold a monopoly 
on "intrigue and corruption." 

In the west Jackson performed less notably. As anticipated, Kentucky 
and Tennessee voted for their favorite sons, although Kentucky showed 
signs of breaking away from Clay. A struggle between the Relief and 
Anti-Relief parties over policies stemming from the late Panic drove the 
Relief party to Jackson toward the end of the campaign. Although Clay 
succeeded in taking all the state's electoral votes, shrewd observers noted 
that Kentucky had started to slide toward the Hero.*! 

Clay had expected to do well in the other western states where his 
friends had started campaigning at a very early date. But again Jackson's 
candidacy advanced rapidly once it started and almost caught up to Clay 
in the popular vote by the time of the election. Clay just managed t0 
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squeeze ahead of the General and snag all of Ohio's 16 votes. In Missouri, 
where the capable Thomas Hart Benton supervised his campaign, Clay 
easily won the state's 3 electoral votes. In Indiana the Jackson party ran 
a well-organized campaign right from the beginning and the Hero had 
no difficulty in capturing that state's entire vote. Illinois ran a slate of 
electors for each candidate in each of its three districts. Except for Craw- 
ford, all the other candidates did fairly well in the popular vote, although 
Jackson won the plurality. The General also won two of the three districts; 
Adams took the third.5? 

The final results of the popular vote around the country showed a clear 
preference for Andrew Jackson. He polled 152,901 votes against 114,023 
for Adams, 47,217 for Clay and 46,979 for Crawford. Jackson's plurality 
left no doubt about the people's choice, but at the same time Adams 
demonstrated strong appeal in all the major sections of the country. He 
did extremely well in New England and the Middle states, but less well 
in the south and west; and although Jackson ran strong in the east, south, 
and west, he was totally excluded from New England. In New England 
alone Adams piled up a vote of over 50,000. 

Still it is the electoral vote that counts. Here again Jackson fell short 
of a majority, receiving a plurality of 99 votes to 84 for Adams, 41 for 
Crawford, and 37 for Clay. These figures represented eleven states for 
Jackson with seven for Adams and three each for Crawford and Clay. 
Once more Jackson was the clear choice. He was the overwhelming favor- 
ite in every section of the country but New England. And he was a 
“gaining candidate.” From the beginning of his campaign he had been 
gathering momentum toward an absolute victory, which in view of the 
number of candidates in the field would have constituted a stupendous 
feat if successful. Had the campaign continued for another month the 
election might have been his. With a little more time Ohio might have 
capitulated to him. Whether Kentucky could have been enticed away from 
its favorite son this early, given the political currents operating within the 
state, remains an interesting speculation. In any event the American 
people under the operating rules of 1824 had expressed their preference. 
They wanted Andrew Jackson in the White House. The next move be- 
longed to the House of Representatives. 

According to the Twelfth Amendment to the Constitution, when no 
candidate receives a majority of electoral votes the House selects the 
President from among the three persons with the highest count, each 
state having one vote determined by its delegation. A majority of states 
is necessary for election. Unfortunately for Clay he had the lowest vote 
of the four candidates and was therefore excluded from House considera- 
tion. Since he was a powerful figure in the House and exercised much 
influence among its members he would have a great deal to say about the 
final outcome. He could have decided it in his own favor had he been 
among the top three; now he must decide it for someone else. 
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_Inthe vice presidential contest John 

sition. He polled 182 votes, HIS NS cess eid ile a 
New York, received only 30. Virginia avarded Nathaniel Macon" of 
in recognition of his strong Radical stand on the issue Fanon 24 Voy 
In appreciation for his efforts on Crawford's behalf, Georgia gave °° 
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n d from Delaware. among Sever 

e final results of the election were not know 
set out for Washington to return to his senatorial duis ce aa 
his nephew Andrew Jackson Donelson and Donelson’s youn achel and 
first cousin, Emily Tennessee Donelson. Although Raa reed 
Washington seemed related to the outcome of the election, Jacks at 
disliked long separations from his wife and had promised ines at 
previous spring not 1o leave Tennessee without her. seris 
: c party took off in grand style. They traveled up the Ohio Ri 

Wheeling and there the General sliced his family in bir ene "d 
coach, drawn by four horses, which to some critics showed "aritocrai 
pretensions."88 The General himself mounted his saddle horse and rode 
Pesce distance to Washington along the Cumberland Road. On 
the final indecisive result of the election. But everyand 
louse would respond to the obvious will of the nation 
‘dent At one small town in Pennsylvania he was 
man of his eventual selection by the 
"Congress was corrupted or beguiled 


the way he learned 
supposed that the H 
and make him Presi 
assured by a Presbyterian clergy 
House unless, warned the minister, 


by factious intrigues.” 

“Sir,” responded Jackson, his eyes flashing, “no people ever lost their 
liberties unless they themselves first became corrupt. . . . The people are 
the safeguards of their own liberties, and I rely wholly on them to guard 
themselves. They will correct any outrage upon political purity by Con- 
gress; and if they do not, now and ever, then they will became the slaves 
of Congress and its political corruption.”** 

Several people standing by who overheard the remark were forcibly 
struck by it and its comprehension of the republican ideology, and in that 
instant knew absolutely that Andrew Jackson “was fit to govern a repub- 
lic. . . . He was our choice from that moment for the Presidency,” they 


said.’ 
The journey from the Hermitage to the capital 
on December 7 the party arrived in Washington, 
ings at Gadsby's Tavern. This was O'Neal's old propert 
taken over and sold to Gadsby. 
Then the madness began. As th: 
"people's choice,” as some now ca 


took twenty-eight days; 
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y which Eaton had 
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fifty to a hundred persons a day clamored to see and talk with him. 
at a distance. “Here there 


Graciously but firmly, he tried to keep them 
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is a bustle continually," he informed John Coffee; "the man in office 
reeted with smiles and apparent friendship, his confidence often sought 
to be betrayed; surrounded thus, where a man must be always guarded, 
happiness cannot exist. The best lesson learnt me in my youth, was to 
pursue principle and never depart from my own judgt when matured. 
Treat all with complacency, but make confidents of but few. I have profit- 
ted much by an adherence to this rule, but still I have been deccived as 
you know in men, and I have become so well acquainted with human 
nature, that I am wearied with a public life, and if I could with propriety, 
would retire, but my lott is cast, and fall as it may, I must be content." 
And he really did seem content. "All are well and enjoying themselves, 
the young at parties and Mrs J and myself at home smoking our pipe"? 

For Rachel, it was pure joy to accompany her husband to the “great 
city" and not be left alone at home. Staying in the same boardinghouse 
as the Marquis de Lafayette also pleased her. But what delighted her 
Presbyterian soul more than anything else was the opportunity to go to 
church and pray whenever the spirit moved her. "Not a day or night but 
there is the church opened for prayer,” she enthused. “Glory to God for 
the privilege,” was her comment about the prospect of hearing the ser- 
mon of one young Methodist minister, for if anything thrilled Rachel 
Jackson more than a good, rip-roaring, fire-and-brimstone sermon, no- 
body knew it.? Jackson reported that his wife spent her time on Sundays 
at church, on Thursdays at prayer meetings, and the balance of the week 
in receiving and paying courtesy calls.9* Everyone commented on her 
kindness and hospitality. But she seemed hardly the sort of person one 
would expect the elegant and commanding-looking Jackson to have mar- 
ried. She “is an ordinary looking old woman," gossiped Louis McLane 
of Delaware to his wife, “dressed in the height & flame of the fashion” 
whenever she visited the Senate chamber.” As for socializing generally, 
the Jacksons remained properly aloof except to attend a ball at General 
Brown's home on January 8 to mark the anniversary of the Battle of New 
Orleans and to attend a reception given by Mrs. Monroe.*? 

From the moment the Jacksons entered Washington the loud and 
raucous sounds of intense politicking assaulted their ears—and all of it 
about the presidential contest. Once it became definite that the House of 
Representatives would make the final presidential selection the Washing- 
ton scene erupted in rumors of intrigue, plots, deals, arrangements, and 
plain old vicious gossip, capital-style. "Rumors say that deep intrigue is 
on foot," Jackson relayed back to his Tennessee henchmen, “that Mr Clay 
is trying to wield his influence with Ohio, Kentucky, Missouri & Elonois 
in favour of Adams—others say the plan is to prevent an election all 
together This last I do not believe."*! Certainly Clay was the one man 
who would exercise enormous influence in the final selection, given his 
prestige and power in the House. And he savored every delicious mo- 
ment of his king-making role now that he need no longer fret about his 
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own chances. At a dinner party in honor of Lafayette given p, 

McLane, Martin Van Buren, and Stephen Van Rensselaer at their «4 Loi, 

lor quarters,” Clay, Jackson, Adams, Calhoun, Rufus King, and gt. 

Sam Smith attended and Clay delighted himself in taunting the ri 
"Old Hickory was under par," reported McLane, and the red Dial 
looked his usual dyspeptic self. But “Clay was in fine spirits and Adamy 
himselfa little at the expense of the rivals, " chuckled McLane. Je 
next to each other on the fire &c &c, a vacant chair intervening,” ^ » 
his opportunity for a little sport. Sitting on the opposite side of the 
he suddenly rose, strolled over to the two men and plopped himself; 
the vacant chair. Then, "in his inimitably impudent significant mann, © 
he said to the two men: "Well gentlemen since you are both so near te 
chair, but neither can occupy it, I will step in between you, & take 
myself.” Everyone in the room burst out laughing, but neither Jackson 
nor Adams thought it terribly funny.* " 

Because of his unquestioned influence in the House—although there 
is some evidence that the extent of his influence was exaggerated—Ch, 
enjoyed the attention and favor of every manager and political broker in 
Washington. Daily they recited their claims to him. Jackson's friends 
pointed out the importance of a western president—the first in the na. 
tion's history; Crawford's supporters insisted that their candidate was the 
only true keeper of the Republican faith; and Adams's cohorts reminded 
Clay that Adams “always had the greatest respect for you, and admiration 
of your talents. There is no station to which you are not equal." Sighed 
Clay: “I sometimes wish it was in my power to accommodate each of 
them."4* 

Most probably Jackson would have rewarded the Kentuckian with high 
office had Clay come out for him and exerted his influence on the needed 
delegations.* Considering the number of old feuds Old Hickory had laid 
to rest in the last year and his frequent and relatively pleasant social 
meetings with Clay it is not impossible that a Jackson-Clay alliance could 
have been struck. Not that Jackson lifted a finger to initiate such an 
alliance. That he could never do. That would link him to the other 
intriguers. As the front-running candidate he had additional reason to 
avoid any suspicion of appearing to manipulate the outcome. He must 
remain, he said, on “the high ground the people have placed me on." 
He told John Coffee that “I will not, have not” interfered in any way with 
the election, “I would feel myself degraded to be placed into that office 
but by the free unsolicited voice of the people Intrigue may stalk around 
me, but it cannot move me from my purpose. . . . | hope you know, when 
I mature my course, I am immoveable."4? 3 

Yet Clay wanted assurances. He wanted the inside track to the pres 
dency. He needed to know that the next President would name him his 
secretary of state. And if Jackson could not give him those assurances 
then he would look elsewhere. Besides, the Jackson candidacy made him 
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uncomfortable. Old Hickory was not only a westerner and therefore his 
natural rival but a "military chieftain” and hardly the proper person to 
sit in the executive mansion as the successor of Washington, Jefferson, 
and Madison. Still, there was Jackson's immense popularity to consider, 
which in time Clay might wield to his own purposes. After eight years at 
the most he could expect to replace Jackson in the White House. 

The danger of rejecting the Hero in the House election should have 
been obvious. He had won more popular and electoral votes than any of 
the other candidates and could be designated as the nation’s choice. To 
reject that decision—which the House had the constitutional right to do 
—risked popular resentment and invited suspicions of wrongdoing. In 
view of Washington's present reputation for corruption the rejection of 
Jackson was certain to be seen in that light. 

Already suspicions were rife. “Intrigue, corruption, and sale of public 
office is the rumor of the day,” the General declared. “How humiliating 
to the American character that its high functionaries should conduct 
themselves as to become liable to the interpretation of bargain & sale of 
the constitutional rights of the people!’ To risk that accusation was 
madness. Only a desperate man would gamble with this political kiss of 
death. “I envy not the man who may climb into the presidential chair in 
any other way, but by the free suffrage of the people,” said Jackson. "The 
great whore of babylon being prostrated, by the fall of the caucus, the liberty of 
our country is safe, & will be perpetuated, and I have the proud consola- 
tion to believe, that my name aided in its downfall."49 

The liberty of the people had been safeguarded by the fall of the 
caucus; "bargain & sale" in the selection of the president could only 
jeopardize it once again. And that would set up such a howl of popular 
protest and outrage as to wreck forever the political ambitions of all who 
might be involved. 

The alternative to Jackson, as everyone realistically knew, was John 
Quincy Adams. In terms of education, intellectual endowments, and ex- 
perience in public service, Adams was ideally suited to occupy the presi- 
dential chair. More than that, his views on public issues paralleled Clay's 
as expressed in the American System. Intellectually, though certainly not 
temperamentally, the two men complemented each other. Thus, to Clay 
it made considerable sense to advance Adams to the presidency, if he 
hoped to obtain immediate action on his American System proposals. 

More than anything else, Henry Clay loved to gamble. He took risks. 
He chanced all on a single, wild throw of the dice. Reckless, intoxicated 
by his sense of personal power, and oblivious to cautious warnings from 
friends, he presumed he could channel the election in any direction he 
chose and get away with it. 

As the new year commenced and the time for the House election drew 
closer, the pressures on Clay mounted, Several congressmen sought him 
Out to see what could be arranged. Others offered to play go-between. 
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Representative James Buchanan of Pennsylvania, a born busybody ang 
Jackson supporter, had heard that Clay's friends were disturbed over ya 
rumor that the General if elected would "punish" the Kentuckian 
excluding him and his cronies from the cabinet. Concerned that (p 
friends of Clay would go over to Adams, Buchanan took his informat, 
to Eaton and afterward to Jackson himself. As he stood before the wary 
General repeating what he had heard, he could not control the nery, 
affliction that troubled one eye. He kept winking at Old Hickory as he 
spoke. Clay's friends, said Buchanan after a barrage of winks, gave assur. 
ances that they would "end the presidential election within the hour" ig 
the General would first declare his intention of dismissing Adams as 
secretary of state.5° 

Jackson stared in disbelief at the winking, fidgeting little busybody, 
Everything he had related to Coffee, Lewis, and his other friends about 
intrigues and plots now stood twitching before him. Clay obviously 
wanted to become secretary of state in return for his support and Bu- 
chanan had been sent to sound him out with winks and blinks. Actually 
Clay never authorized anyone to approach Buchanan, nor had he pro- 
posed a possible deal. By the time Buchanan spoke to Jackson the Ken- 
tuckian had already made up his mind to swing his support to Adams. In 
fact, Thomas Hart Benton daims that shortly before December 15 Clay 
informed him of his intention to declare for Adams.5! Later Jackson 
found it impossible to believe that Clay had not proposed a deal through 
Buchanan and only turned to the New Englander when the suggestion 
was rebuffed, It is not certain exactly what Jackson said to Buchanan 
during their interview, probably nothing provocative since prudence 
warned against giving offense. No doubt the Hero quietly repeated his 
resolution to remain clear of the contest. 

If Jackson kept to this resolution—and there is every reason to believe 
that he did—he was among the very few in Washington who did. Every- 
one else plunged in with abandon. "It is not at all improbable," Louis 
McLane told his wife, “that I shall ultimately elect J. if I can.” The rumor 
that Clay and his allies would support Adams greatly distressed McLane 
since he cordially disliked Adams. “To defeat so unhallowed a combina- 
tion I wd. elect Jackson if possible."5? Daniel Webster also fancied himself 
aking-maker. He hankered for the mission to England and at first courted 
consideration from some Jackson men until he heard that Adams might 
prove amenable to his desire, after which he worked diligently to line up 
Federalist support for Adams in Maryland, Delaware, and New York? 

The fateful decision came on January 9, 1825. A meeting was arranged 
between Adams and Clay for an evening's conversation. The two men sat 
down in Adams's library and eventually reached an agreement about their 
future roles. “Mr. Clay came at six,” Adams confided to his diary, “and 
spent the evening with me in a long conversation explanatory of the past 
and prospective of the future.” After detailing to Adams all the “disgust- 
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ing" efforts to win his support by the several managers of the other 
candidates, Clay asked the New Englander "to satisfy him with regard to 
some principles of great public importance, but without any personal 
considerations for himself."5* Nothing crude or vulgar—like declaring 
the terms of their political deal— passed their lips. No need. Both men 
understood one another's purposes. Both men knew what was expected 
of them when their conversation about the past and future ended. Surely 
they both realized that in exchange for House support Adams would 
designate Clay as his secretary of state. 

Two days later the Kentucky legislature passed resolutions instructing 
its delegation in Congress to cast the state's vote for Jackson in the House 
election. The people of Kentucky preferred Old Hickory over the other 
two candidates and wanted him as their President. But it was too late. 
Henry Clay had already decided to support Adams and he had every 
intention of delivering Kentucky's vote in the House. On January 24 the 
Kentucky delegation in Congress announced its decision to swing behind 
Adams, despite the instructions from the legislature and the fact that the 
New Englander had not received a single popular vote in Kentucky in the 
fall election. On the same day the Ohio delegation also declared for 
Adams. Obviously Clay had powerful influence with both delegations. 

The announcement of Clay’s action came like a thunderclap. “We are 
all in commotion,” wrote Robert Y. Hayne of South Carolina, “about the 
monstrous union between Clay & Adams, for the purpose of depriving 
Jackson of the votes of the Western States where nine tenths of the people 
are decidedly in his favor."55 Other Congressmen also saw the obvious 
intent of this “monstrous union.” It was theft, pure and simple. The west 
did not want John Quincy Adams. They had voted for Old Hickory. He 
was their choice. For Clay singlehandedly to overrule this judgment made 
a mockery of representative government. Was this a free country of 
elected officials or not? The Jacksonians were beside themselves with 
rage and indignation. When Martin Van Buren learned from a Kentucky 
congressman of his delegation’s intention to desert to Adams, the Magi- 
cian was aghast. It defied understanding. It verged on political suicide— 
particularly for Henry Clay. Van Buren warned of the consequence. If you 
do this thing, he said to his Kentucky colleague, “you sign Mr. Clay's 
political death warrant."56 Could they not see this? It would strike every- 
one as a “deal”; it would confirm every suspicion of intrigue; it would 
prove that corrupt politicians in Washington were not above denying the 
people's right to determine the chief magistrate.57 

On January 28, 1825, an unsigned letter appeared in the Philadelphia 
Columbia Observer accusing Clay of promising votes in the House to elect 
Adams in exchange for the office of secretary of state. Thus, within four 
days after the announcement of the “monstrous union,” the public was 
informed that a private arrangement had been transacted between two 
venal politicians to deprive the American people of their constitutional 
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rights. True or not, it seemed so obvious that no one 
Almost everybody believed it. The very fact of the “union's” Proof 
vas proof enough. Clay, recently elected Speaker of the House o 
own feeble protests, hotly denied the newspaper charge by publie P 
"Card" denouncing the anonymous slanderer as a "base and ting 
calumniator, a dastard and a liar" and calling upon him to rey 
identity and give satisfaction. To Clay's discomfort the "dastard" ay 
out to be George Kremer, a Pennsylvania representative better ips 
his eccentricities of dress than anything else. Had Clay actual| 
longed this ridiculous man he would have seriously damaged his oe 
reputation.5* om 
A congressional committee later examined Kremer's charges withow 
uncovering supporting evidence. Jackson's friends did not pursue the 
matter since Kremer’s involvement tended to discredit the entire 
Even so, a great many people believed that some kind of deal hil bee 
worked out and that its particulars—the price each paid for the union... 
would soon be revealed. But no one could resist speculating on the 
i , and most knew that it involved an exchange of office: the 
presidency for the office of secretary of state. Thus, Kremer's "revela. 
tion" elicited little surprise; it only publicly announced what everyone 
suspected. What made the situation worse and inflicted grave damage on 
the public attitude toward government was the growing feeling around 
the country that “skullduggery” was the normal practice in Washington 


and now even included the selection of the President.** 
”"—or “coalition” as it was called more com- 


supporter of , j 
gest to the Nashville managers a reconciliation between Old Hickory and 
Crawford. Rachel reportedly visited 
more likely she merely wished to extend a friendly, Christian hand to 2 
woman who suffered a great deal on account of her husband's infirmities. 
An alliance between Jackson and Crawford would take a lot more than 
a social visit. It required a total reversal of attitudes between the two men. 
Besides, after the uproar caused by the “monstrous union,” Jackson had 
too much sense to invite similar criticism; thus it is highly unlikely that 
anything serious was initiated between the two political factions. 
Clay's reputation sank rapidly after his announcement. Louis McLane 
said that “irretrievable ruin is his inevitable fate." Everybody loved him. 
& preposterous that the reports 
leavens cannot remove 
“for so deep and 
ir with 
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whelming opposition in both Houses of Congress [and] throughout the 
nation. The Jackson men are most violent & implacable."6° 

Thus, even before the House election took place, Washington observ- 
ers predicted the inevitable consequences of the action taken by Adams 
and Clay. Their coalition virtually demanded the creation of a party of 
reform to cast the unclean thing into oblivion where it belonged. And the 
“violent & implacable" Jacksonians would lead the way. “Thus it is that 
treachery and duplicity fall in their own snare, and the acts of the villain 
return the poisonous chalice to his own lips."6! 

The Radicals, long convinced of Crawford's eventual defeat, now re- 
gained faith in their broken candidate as the antagonism between the 
Jackson and Adams men swelled with each passing day. If they bided their 

ime, if they remained steadfast in their loyalty, if they gave no cause for 
hostility from either of the other two factions they might still capture the 
presidency. They had nothing to lose by just sitting tight. "Whilst the war 
rages with barbarous violence between the Jackson & Adams men," wrote 
Van Buren, “we (Crawfordites) stand aloof respected for our steadiness, confied 
in for our sincerity, & admired for our fidelity. . . . We the subjects of King 
Caucus, are exempt from injurious imputation of any sort. If in the end 
we cannot command success we will do more. At all events we will come 
out of the contest with clean hands.” Van Buren could not help laughing 
out loud at the reversal of events caused by the stupidity and cupidity of 
Adams and Clay. “Take my word for it, that there is no honorable profession 
extant, in which there are more knaves enjoyed than in this same profes- 
sion of politics.”62 

Whether Andrew Jackson might have stepped in at this point to re- 
spond in a more direct and positive way to the announcement of the 
coalition between Clay and Adams remains problematic, for he suffered 
a serious physical collapse at this time that removed him totally from the 
mounting political turmoil. He had been meeting with congressmen daily 
because of the intensity of feeling among his partisans over the "'treach- 
ery and duplicity” of Adams and Clay, and although he attempted to 
avoid any appearance of plotting and intriguing he listened to the many 
suggestions offered to him about his immediate course of action. He was 
closeted late one evening with a particular representative. This congress- 
man tried to convince him about some plan or other. “Long he pleaded 
(it is said) with the old man, and pleaded in vain.” At midnight he left. 
The General stumbled up the stairs to his rooms, the hall lamp having 
already been extinguished. On reaching the top landing he mistakenly 
thought he had one more step to take and as he raised his leg to find the 
step he lost his balance and nearly fell to the floor. But as he lurched 
forward he felt something inside his chest tear loose. The indifferently 
healed shoulder wound from one or both of his duels with the Bentons 
and Dickinson ripped open. He staggered to his room and collapsed. He 
lay prostrate on his bed for a week, barely moving. Hemorrhage followed 
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hemorrhage, but by this time he had grown so used to these blog 
episodes that they hardly seemed frightening any more except that at 
quite debilitated him. Weak, listless, sometimes unconscious, he jus, pa 
there as the hemorrhages brought him closer and closer to death, Vers 
rallied. Somewhere, somehow he found the strength to recover. pe 
willed to survive, or so it seemed to his friends. Hereafter, to the end © 
his life, the hemorrhages became regular occurrences, not all of which he 
mentioned in his correspondence unless they were particularly severe o 
interfered with his duties. Sometimes, when he thought an attack immi. 
nent, he tried to forestall it by operating on himself with a lancet or any 
other sharp instrument at hand. He “would lay bare his arm, bandage i. 
take his penknife from his pocket, call his servant to hold the bowl, and 
bleed himself freely. Often, indeed, during his presidency, he performed 
this operation in the night without any assistance." 9? 

The man seemed superhuman, What he did to himself physically defies 
belief. In any event his fall on the stairway put him out of circulation, The 
remaining weeks prior to the House clection involved some of the heavi. 
est politicking among the members of Congress, but none of it included 
Old Hickory. Daniel Webster obtained a guarantee from Adams that 
Federalists would not be purged by his administration, a pledge that 
aided Webster in winning the Maryland delegation away from Jackson, 
Webster also told Adams that the Patroon, Stephen Van Rensselaer of 
New York, would appreciate hearing similar assurances and that he would 
advise the Patroon to visit the New Englander to obtain confirmation 
from him in person, Meanwhile Clay worked on the delegations from 
Louisiana and Missouri, while Adams used his personal friendship with 
Daniel Pope Cook to woo Illinois away from Old Hickory. While all this 
was going on Jackson lay on his bed politically bleeding to death. 

On election day, February 9, 1825, at the precise hour of noon, the 

members of the United States Senate, led by the sergeant at arms and 
their president pro tem, John Gaillard—the Vice President was perma- 
nently indisposed and now close to death—filed into the hall of the House 
of Representatives and took their seats in front of the Speaker. Gaillard 
was invited to sit at the right side of the Speaker and after everyone had 
taken his place he called the two houses to order. Spectators crowded the 
galleries and included foreign ambassadors, governors, judges and other 
distinguished persons. For over two hours the monotonous business of 
opening electoral certificates and counting the ballots proceeded with 
unhurried solemnity, finally revealing to no one’s surprise that John C. 
Calhoun had been overwhelmingly elected vice president but that no 
candidate for the presidency had received the necessary majority of votes. 
With that the Senators filed out of the chamber to allow the Representa- 
tives their privilege of completing the constitutional business and select- 
ing the next President. The excitement and tension in the room swiftly 
mounted. 
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The Speaker, Henry Clay, directed a roll call. As he did so the repre- 
sentatives of each delegation took their seats together in the order in 
which the states would be polled. The order ran from north to south 
along the Atlantic coastline and then south to north along the Mississippi 
Valley. Each state had one vote determined by the entire delegation, with 
a majority necessary for election. All the delegations received separate 
ballot boxes from the sergeant at arms into which the secret ballots were 
deposited. Each state appointed its own tellers, who counted the votes 
and then prepared the results on two separate slips of paper. These were 
submitted to a committee of tellers, divided into two groups to serve as 
a check on one another. Daniel Webster headed the first group, and John 
Randolph the second. 

One moment of high drama occurred during the balloting of the New 
York delegation. All along Van Buren had hoped that Jackson and Adams 
would deadlock and eventually force the Representatives to switch to 
Crawford. The key to his plan, obviously, was to keep as many states 
deadlocked for as many ballots as possible until exhaustion or some other 
worthy emotion finally drew them to the Radical position. As it turned 
out, New York could not reach a decision, Eighteen votes were necessary 
for a selection. Of the 34-member delegation, 17 preferred Adams, 14 
wanted Crawford, 2 leaned toward Jackson, and one man, Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, seemed to have no strong preference and had encouraged all 
the candidates at one time or another to think he was sympathetic to their 
cause. Van Rensselaer was an extremely religious man. He also "messed" 
with several Radicals, including Louis McLane, who showed him every 
kindness and courtesy. Van Buren finally obtained a promise from him 
to support Crawford and under no circumstance to vote for Adams and 
thereby give him the necessary 18 votes needed for the majority. If 
Adams won these 18 votes he would add New York to his column and take 
the presidency. 

On the morning of the election as Van Rensselaer headed for the 
Capitol he was waylaid by Clay and Webster. They pulled him into the 
Speaker's private office and battered him with arguments about how 
essential his vote was to the good of the country and the safety of his 
property. He must vote for Adams, they said. After his release the old 
man stumbled into the House chamber and slumped into his seat. Try 
as he might to compose himself, he kept remembering the artful argu- 
ments of Clay and Webster. His conscience also reminded him of his 
Previous promise to Van Buren. He visibly trembled. His face regis- 

tered his indecision. McLane found him “in tears litterally,” babbling 
how “the vote of N. York . . . depended upon him" and “if he gave it 
to A. he could be elected most probably on the first ballot." What a 
Sorry excuse for a man, sneered McLane. “In the womanish fears, and 
miserable wavering of Genl. Vanrennselaer,” he told his wife, 1 have had 
a day “full of pain and mortification. Great God, what is human nature! 
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How few of thy works are worthy [of] thy hands!"65 

Tortured by doubts and shaken by the arguments of friends and adyis. 
ers, Van Rensselaer finally dropped his head to the edge of his desk ang 
prayed for guidance. Then, as his turn came to vote, he slowly lifted hig 
head, and as he did so, lo! there lying on the floor was a ballot marked 
with a single name: John Quincy Adams. Certain beyond doubt that the 
Almighty had answered his prayer, he picked up the ballot and placed it 
into the box. Thus, New York cast its precious vote for Adams and gaye 
him a majority of the states.55 

Van Buren's Autobiography, written a number of years later, is the only 
source for this incredible story—although McLane's letters to his wife. 
seem to support many of its particulars. Some historians have doubted 
its authenticity. Whether the story is true or not will probably remain 
uncertain, but its character certainly conforms to the bizarre pattern of 
this strange election. Besides, Van Buren had no reason to fabricate such 
a grotesque incident. 

Perhaps more important than Van Rensselaer's single vote, as vital as 
it may have been, was the concentrated effort of Daniel Webster to con- 
vert Maryland, along with the essential work of Clay in winning over 
Kentucky, Ohio, and perhaps Louisiana. Illinois dumped Jackson, 
thanks to Daniel Cook and his personal friendship for Adams. For his 
efforts Cook was subsequently defeated for reelection in 1826, but 
Adams paid him off with a “diplomatic junket” to Cuba. Even North 
Carolina deserted Old Hickory, whose delegation abandoned him for 
Crawford. Missouri's vote was cast by a single delegate, John Scott, who 
at first seemed undecided. With Clay out of the race, Thomas Hart Ben- 
ton tried to prod Scott into voting for Jackson since "nine tenths of the 
people" in the west were believed to be “decidedly in his favor." But 
Scott’s vote was purchased in another, smaller version of a "bargain & 
sale." Scot's brother was a judge in the Arkansas Territory and had 
killed a colleague on the bench in a duel. An application to the Presi- 
dent for the brother's removal had already been made—since territorial 
law forbade duelists from holding office—but it had not yet been acted 
on. Adams personally assured Scott that his brother would keep his 
office. In fact when the brother's four year-term expired President 
Adams renominated him, but the Senate rejected it as a gross violation 
of the law." In any event, to show his gratitude, Scott cast Missouri's 
vote for the New Englander, to the consternation of most westerners. 
As a direct consequence, Scott was defeated for reelection in 1826 and 
never returned to public office. 

So the presidential election of 1825 ended on the first ballot. Through 
hard work, fierce politicking, and several bargains and arrangements, 
John Quincy Adams was elected the sixth President of the United States 
with thirteen states as against seven for Jackson and four for Crawford. 
Jackson, who had won the plurality of votes from eleven states in the 
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general election, was stripped of four of them in the House. The man who 
had more electoral votes than any of the other candidates, the man who 
had more popular votes than the others, the man who was judged the 
choice of the American people, had lost the election through the deliber- 
ate conniving of a handful of politicians. 

When Webster, the teller, announced the result the vast crowd of a 
thousand people in the chamber reacted in stunned silence, possibly 
surprised that the election ended so quickly. Finally, a few Adams parti- 
sans realized what had happened and burst into applause. Then the 
hissing started. But before it could build in volume and possibly create 
an incident the hypersensitive Clay immediately ordered the galleries 
cleared. But he overreacted. No demonstration was contemplated. None 
was planned. Still he could not afford to take any chances and he ordered 
the people removed.6* 

It was now three o'clock in the afternoon. Messengers quickly streamed 
to the candidates to relate the news, Nathaniel Macon told Crawford, who 
reacted as though deeply shocked. Jackson, now back on his feet, listened 
with controlled anger. Eaton and Donelson both shared his overpower- 
ing sense of defeat and loss. That certain representatives would disregard 
what they all knew was the will of the people staggered the three Tennes- 
seans. That they would brazenly publicize their “depravity” for all to 
witness said something frightening about the present state of American 
political institutions. Donelson admitted he was “sickened,” and not be- 
cause of his uncle's defeat—that hardly mattered anymore—but “that 
pt act was employed to draw the Representatives from their 
y to their constituents.” The “outrages upon the rights of the 
People, and the character of our Country,” he reported, constitute a very 
long list. More could be anticipated before the denouement. “The clos- 
ing scenes of this nefarious drama is not yet acted out, nor will it be until 
the 4th of March when Mr. Adams is to seal-with his oath all his corrupt 
bargains." 

Corrupt bargains! Already the term was current, and everyone knew 
what was involved. “It is rumoured and believed by every body here that 
Mr Clay will be made Secretary of State." What a scene that will be! The 
great and powerful Senate of the United States, that bulwark of liberty, 
said Donelson, will be summoned “to confirm or reject those fitting 
characters which his Highness may think proper to nominate as his minis- 
ters in the arduous work of administering the great concerns of the 
government whose first principle is obedience to the Public. What a farce! 
That Mr Adams should swear to support the constitution of the U States 
which he has purchased from Representatives who betrayed the constitu- 
tion, and which he must distribute among them as rewards for the iniq- 
uity.”69 

Indeed. What a farce. If the people submit to this, Jackson wrote, “they 
may bid farewell to their freedom."?? His concern was genuine. “I weep 
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for the Liberty of my country," he said. The “right: 

been bartered for onia o office."7! guis ok the people have 
It was a bitter defeat. Jackson's one consolation was the kı 
he had received the approving “Judgment ofan enlightened; dunt E 
uncorrupted people" and that he had done nothing to entice a sj 
Representative from his duty to his constituents. "No midnight Single 
burnt by me; no secret conclaves were held; or cabals entered img. 
persuade any to a violation of pledges given, or of instructions re 
ceived."?? Thank God he was not in Adams's position. As he Tebes 
many times, how could any man accept election to the presidency feel 
ing the people did not want him and that evil men through “corrupt 
bargains” engineered his elevation? pt 
Adams did indeed suffer great pangs of doubt. He knew the gossip; he 
knew the abuse building against him. The day following the House elec- 
tion a committee chaired by Daniel Webster called on the New Englander 
and officially notified him of his election. The committee found him 
singularly nervous and uncomfortable. Although his election represented 
his highest ambition and the culmination of a career spent in public 
service, Adams experienced none of the overwhelming joy that should 
have accompanied his accomplishment. At least his Puritan training had 
prepared him for his ordeal. Following the precedent of Thomas Jeffer 
son, the only previous President elected by the House, Adams simply 
read a statement of acceptance to the committee, which he then handed 
to Webster. And that act officially brought the presidential election of 
1824-1825 to an end. All that remained undone was the formal offer of 
the state department to Henry Clay.73 

“The Election is over,” wrote Jackson to his friend John Overton, “and 
Mr Adams prevailed on the first Ballot.” The western states were bar- 
tered away by Clay, he said, and together with Maryland they decided the 
outcome. “Thus you see here, the voice of the people of the west have 
been disregarded, and demagogues barter them as sheep in the sham- 
bles, for their own views, and personal agrandisement.” Both he and 
Rachel were feeling better after a bad siege of illness and he expected to 
leave Washington in March and reach the Hermitage in April. He looked 
forward to returning home. It would be good to be among decent men 
again.” 

But first there was a reception to attend to honor the President-elect. 
Monroe gave a levee on February 10 and all Washington turned out for 
it, The prospect of seeing the defeated Hero come face to face with the 
triumphant coalitionist was too much to miss. True enough, during the 
course of the evening, Adams and Jackson chanced upon one another. It 
happened so suddenly and unexpectedly that people milling around the 
two men instinctively stepped aside and let them confront each other. 
‘Adams was alone but Jackson, the gallant, had a “large, handsome lady 


on his arm." 
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Fora moment the two men stared at each other. Then Jackson, his face 
betraying not a sign of anger or disappointment, came forward and 
reached out his hand in a gesture of hearty congratulations. 

"How do you do, Mr. Adams?" he said in a bright and jovial tone of 
voice. “I give you my left hand, for the right, as you see, is devoted to 
the fair: hope you are very well, sir.” 

Adams accepted the extended hand and in a voice of chilling coldness, 
replied: “Very well, sir: I hope Gen. Jackson is well!” The crowd felt the M 
chill and began murmuring about how extraordinary it was to see a 
frontiersman, Indian fighter, and simple soldier so gracious and congen- 
ial, while the experienced diplomat, eastern gentleman, and Harvard 
graduate appeared stiff and rigid and unfeeling.” 

Louis McLane watched the encounter and told his wife that Jackson 
congratulated Adams "in quite a manly style. This was carrying the joke 
too far I think. It shewed the superiority over A. for I assure you he could 
not have done such a thing to be a King." Jackson's behavior over the 
next several weeks continued to excite the admiration of everyone who 
saw him in action. Washington marveled. This supposedly bad-tempered 
and easily excitable man had locked his temper and emotions under tight j 
control. The presidency had been stolen from him and the people had 
been “bartered like sheep” to serve the ambitions of demagogues, and 
yet Andrew Jackson went about his business with an air of serenity and f 
calm. No rude threats. No challenges. No canings or knifings. Instead he | 
hosted a large dinner on February 18 for twenty-two loyal supporters 
complete with apple toddy, punch, wine, brandy, whiskey, cider, and 
champagne. It cost him $86.25. They all made a night of it.76 

The people of Washington were so awed by Jackson’s “manly style” 
that they demonstrated their admiration for him at every opportunity. 
Wherever he went, either private parties or public assemblies, he was | 
honored. Not so Adams. “He is truly an object of pity.” At the theater, 
one night, the President-elect and his family put in an appearance and | 
immediately the actors on stage cracked several jokes alluding to the 
House election. Adams received them “with death like silence,” accord- 
ing to McLane, who also attended. Then, someone started singing “The 
Hunters of Kentucky,” which referred to Jackson's conduct at New Or- 
leans, and instantly “a universal shout" burst from the audience followed 
by "repeated cheerings” for several minutes. “I really feared it would 
have been difficult to quell it,” reported McLane. “It was an awful knell 
for the Prest elect—& he felt it.” Then McLane put into words what a 
great many people were thinking in Washington. "What will he feel, when 
he hears this shout penetrating every part of the Union? Well may he say, 
he would not take the office if he could avoid it. 

An election so riddled with scandal, one already spoken of as a “‘cor- 

Tupt bargain,” was hardly worth the winning. Not now. Not with all the 
Jokes and barbs and abuse that went with it. And the last scene of this i 
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“nefarious drama”—the offer of the State Department—still ha, 
acted out, Everyone knew it and waited for it. The suspense wa 
Five days after the election the suspense ended. Adams fulfilled hj 
of the bargain and offered the "gamester" from Kentucky the ps ied 
secretary of state. Adams had no choice in making the offer, but FN 
should have rejected it immediately. By now he knew the risk in acc y 
ing. Besides, he was too good a politician not to see the danger, Ye 
wanted the post with such a passion that he vas willing to chance ever, 
thing. The position historically led straight to the presidency and he 
could no longer stifle his craving for the post. He hesitated for a momen; 
when he wrote his good friend, Francis Brooke of Virginia. “I am offered 
that of the State, but have not yet decided. . . . What shall I do?"79 Fo, 
a week he deliberated. He agonized. Then, despite the clear signals of 
what would happen, despite his own awareness of the risk, he accepted 
the offer. In that moment he destroyed forever his presidential chances, 

No sooner was Clay's decision made public than Colonel Richard M. 

Johnson rushed to Jackson with the news. Although he did not show it, 
the information clearly astonished the General. As long as Johnson re- 
mained in the room, he stayed calm. Once the colonel left, Jackson 
started bellowing. "So you see," he raged, "the Judas of the West has 
closed the contract and will receive the thirty pieces of silver. his end will 
be the same. Was there ever witnessed such a bare faced corruption in 
any country before?”8? 

Apparently Jackson had actually thought Clay would reject the appoi 
ment in view of the earlier reaction to the rumors of a “corrupt bargai 
Clay's acceptance of the post, according to Old Hickory, proved beyond 
question that “a secrete understanding" to thwart the will of the people 
had been reached. One necessarily proved the existence of the other. 
When “we see the predictions verified,” he wrote—and here he ex- 
pressed the views of manj— "when we behold two men political enemies, 
and as different in political sentiment as any men can be, so suddenly 
unite, there must be some unseen cause to produce this political phenom- 
enon.” At the very center of the government, at its core, corruption 
operated to deprive the people of their right of free elections. Will not 
this corruption now spread likea cancer? Will not outright bribery ensue? 
“Qh,” he moaned, 1 “shudder for the liberty of my country.”*! 

The corruption involved in the presidential election of 1825 was not 
whether Adams and Clay met in secret and made a deal. (Historians have 
been arguing over that pointless topic for generations.) The corrupt’? 
was the decision to hand the presidency to Adams in open defiance of the 
popular will. Individual interest was placed ahead of the public good. As 
far as can be determined more Americans wanted Andrew Jackson 2* 
their President than anyone else. That fact was contemptuously di 
missed. And to make Adams President necessitated delivering Kentucky 

to him—a state in which he had not obtained a single popular vote. That 
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was corruption with a vengeance, "That was corruption to shake the con- 
stitutional system to its foundations, 

‘The election of Adams to the presidency and the appointment of Clay 
as secretary of state set in motion a movement that changed the course 
of American political history. It confirmed in Jackson's mind the need for 
reform and the need to restore republican principles and practices in the 
operation of government. Jackson must lead this reform movement and 
he must rally the people to his cause. “There is no other corrective of 
these abuses," declared Old Hickory, “but the suffrages of the people.” 
If the electorate “calmly & judiciously [apply] this corrective, they may 
preserve and perpetuate the liberty of our happy country. If they do not, 
in less than 25 years, we will become the slaves, not of a ‘military chief- 
tain’, but of such ambitious demagoges as Henry Clay."*? 

As for John Quincy Adams, the General had always thought highly of 
him. He believed him an “honest, virtuous man" committed to the princi- 
ple that “the people have a right to govern, and that their will should be 
always obeyed by their constituents.” But the lure of the presidency 
proved that even he could abandon principle and connive with dema- 
gogues. Even he would betray the people and barter his soul. 

“Would it not be well," Jackson suggested to his campaign manager in 
Tennessee, “that the papers of Nashville and the whole State should 
speak out with moderate but firm disapprobation of this corruption, to 
give a proper tone to the people, and to draw their attention to the 
subject? When I see you I have much to say."** Whether he consciously 
knew it or not, Andrew Jackson had already begun the campaign for the 
1898 election, Whether he knew it or not he had assumed leadership of 
a movement that historians would later call “Jacksonian Democracy." 
Whether he knew it or not he had taken command of the first reform 
movement in American political history. 


CHAPTER 6 


Organizing an Opposition 


THE THEFT OF THE GOVERNMENT was the ultimate corruption. Denying 
Jackson's right to the presidency was so blatantly scornful of the popular 
will that some politicians worried for the safety of the constitutional 
system. If the presidency could be stolen through a corrupt bargain and 
power seized by a small cabal of ambitious and greedy men, then liberty 
itself was in jeopardy. It was time to return to the principles and spirit 
of the Founding Fathers.! 

But the Jacksonian movement, as it developed, was more than a cru- 
sade to restore popular government and root out corruption. It was a 
recognition that the old divisions between the ideals of Jefferson and the 
goals of Hamilton had not vanished. It reaffirmed the principles of repub- 
licanism, principles which had been overthrown, according to the Jack- 
sonians, by the election of John Quincy Adams. The determination of 
some men to steal the government in order to reassert Hamiltonian 
doctrines seemed obvious. The struggle launched in the eighteenth cen- 
tury and continued into the nineteenth still raged. It seemed perpetual: 
liberty versus power; virtue versus corruption; the people versus an elite. 

“An issue has been fairly made, as it seems to me,” wrote Vice Presi- 
dent John C. Calhoun to Jackson at this time, "between power and lib- 
erty.”2 To preserve and perpetuate that liberty General Andrew Jackson 
must now lead the people and recover the presidential office. è 

The Radicals were the Republicans most conscious of the departure o 
the party from the “doctrines of '98." Many of them, following Van 
Buren’s lead, blamed the fall from grace on President Monroe, and m 
deed Monroe had much to answer for. The corruption that so disfigure“ 
his administration elicited little concern from him. But the Radicals wor 
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ried less about that than Monroe's amalgamation policy, a policy dedi- 
cated to obliterating the divisions between Federalists and Republicans. 
To undermine that policy and restore the purity of the Republican creed 
had always been their purpose. Unfortunately they now lacked a titular 
head. Crawford's physical breakdown necessitated recruiting a replace- 
ment. And it took no great political skill to figure that Andrew Jackson 
qualified on every count. As the principal victim of the theft of the gov- 
ernment he made an ideal candidate. Best of all, Jackson's own principles 
of government—commitment to debt reduction, minimal government, 
and states’ rights—accorded precisely with those of the Radicals. Ironi- 
cally, then, the man who despised the former leader of the Radicals was 
soon to replace him as their new party head. By linking Jackson's enor- 
mous popularity around the country—a fact not lost on the Radicals—to 
their commitment to strict republicanism, a party of reform could be 
organized that would “preserve and perpetuate the liberty of our happy 
country." 

Thus, the Jacksonian movement as it began had nothing to do with the 
desire of southerners to protect slavery,* as sometimes suggested. De- 
spite the Missouri Compromise, that “alarm bell” in the night, it had 
nothing to do with the “peculiar institution.” Slavery was not the coalesc- 
ing force drawing Republicans together behind Jackson. Nor did slavery 
represent any great fear among them. The coalescing force was the desire 
to protect liberty. The great fear was the loss of the government to men 
who lusted after money and power and would sacrifice liberty to attain 
them. The “honorable men in this great republic,” said Henry Lee to 
Jackson at the end of the 1828 campaign, “hope by electing you to 
preserve our liberty."6 

Immediately upon the announcement of Adams's election, rumors 
began circulating that a new political alliance had been formed to put 
down the coalition. Senator Rufus King of New York reported a Jackson- 
Calhoun combination in train. A "Party is forming itself here to oppose 
Mr. Adams’ administration,” he wrote. "South Carolina is headquarters, 
and I understand that a Dinner takes place today [at] the Quarters of this 
Delegation, when Gen'l Jackson, Mr. Calhoun . . . and others are to be 
guests. . . . This first step may serve to combine the malcontents."7 
Although nothing anywhere near a formal alliance developed during this 
meeting it was, as King suggested, the first step toward that goal. 

An alliance between Jackson and Calhoun was natural enough. As 
secretary of war, Calhoun had always catered to Jackson's needs and 
temperament—except during the Seminole incident. Now that Clay had 
a clear shot at the presidency after Adams, Calhoun recognized that his 
future belonged with Old Hickory. Besides, after what had happened in 
Pennsylvania he realized that many Americans regarded a Jackson-Cal- 
houn union as appropriate and natural. Finally, there was Jackson's enor- 

mous popularity to think about, something not yet tested to its fullest. For 
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the General, a union with the South Carolinian was not " 
Although some of his friends had doubts about Calhoun's loylhinkapi, 
true feelings during the Seminole affair, Jackson brushed (rà and hig 
“On the subject of Mr Calhoun,” he wrote the year before, bw Aside 
doubts myself, but his friends acted agreable to his underst, have No 
instructions; & that he is sincere in his wishes—some have doy pig & 
but I have not—and I can give you when we meet reasons "is this, 
convince you I cannot be mistaken.” Besides, this union with Pes vil 
President was a logical step if Jackson intended to coalesce pjo Vi 
turn the rascals out of office, and restore the government to ie Orces, 
from whom it had been stolen. People 

So the work of fashioning opposition to the Adams admini 
began almost at once, And although Jackson was anxious to cams 
ington and return to his farm in Tennessee, he felt a keen obligation t 
remain at his post until the end of the session, If nothing else, there 2 
the Clay confirmation to witness, and Jackson wished to participate ine 
small drama. E 

The inauguration of John Quincy Adams took place on Friday, March 
4, 1825, and went off without incident. "After two successive sleepless 
nights," Adams recorded, "I entered upon this day with a supplication 
to Heaven, first, for my country; secondly, for myself and for those con- 
nected with my good name and fortunes, that the last results of its events 
may be auspicious and blessed."9 At 7:30 in the morning he left his house 
accompanied by a militia and several prominent citizens and made his 
way to the Capitol, where he was sworn in by Chief Justice John Marshall, 
Earlier in the morning John C. Calhoun took the oath of office as Vice 
President in the Senate chamber. In a gracious gesture the members of 
the Senate voted Jackson, as oldest member—he was less than two weeks 
shy of his fifty-eighth birthday—to administer the oath to Calhoun. The 
two men, tall and erect, stood facing each other, their brilliant eyes locked 
in a magnetic embrace? 

After the inauguration there was a general rush to the White House to 
congratulate the new occupant. Jackson joined the throng and was one 
of the first to take the President's hand and express his good wishes—or 
whatever seemed fitting to say to an administration he wished to pull 
down. Supposedly, Jackson spotted an old friend in one of the rooms of 
the mansion and said with great emotion, “Colonel, you know how I must 
feel."!! Jackson's bitterness—and a touch of “sour grapes”—also peeked 
out from several letters he wrote at the time. “Yesterday Mr Adams was 
inaugurated amidst a vast assemblage of citizens,” he told Samuel 
Swartwout of New York, “having been escorted to the Capitol with a 
pomp and ceremony of guns & drums not very consistent, in my humble 
opinion, with the character of the occasion.—Twenty four years ago when 
Mr Jefferson was inducted into office no such machinery was called in to 
give solemnity to the occasion—he rode his own horse and hitched him- 
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self to the enclosure. But it seems that times are changed—I hope it is 
not so with the principles that are to characterise the administration of 
Justice and constitutional law. These in my fervent prayers for the pros- 
perity and good of our country will I hope remain unaltered, based upon 
the sovereignty of the people and adorned with no forms or ceremonies 
save those which thru happiness and freedom shall command." 

The day following the inauguration the nominations for cabinet posts 
went to the Senate for confirmation, and the voting on them took place 
on March 7. There was never any question of the outcome. Even on 
Clay's nomination as secretary of state, the opposition surfaced only in 
the recorded vote of yeas and nays. Twenty-seven senators voted for 
approval, including Van Buren and Thomas Hart Benton. Fifteen voted 
against confirmation, including the two Tennesseans, Eaton and Jackson. 
The remaining negative votes came mostly from Radicals such as Thomas 
W. Cobb, Nathaniel Macon, and Henry Tazewell. Another seven senators 
absented themselves from the vote, such as Richard M. Johnson of Ken- 
tucky who left the city the previous week. 

For all intents and purposes the vote on confirmation ended the con- 
gressional session, a session that had done little more than elect a presi- 
dent. A few days later Jackson and his wife packed their belongings and 
headed for home, propelled by a fierce desire to escape the “polluted” 
city and return to family and friends in Tennessee. The Hero left Wash- 
ington angry and bitter, but he masked his true feelings and acted out the 
role of defeated candidate with dignity and grace. 

Only during the voyage home did he occasionally lose control. For one 
thing it was a triumphal march; for another the people he met along the 
way assured him that he, Jackson, was the rightful President and that the 
will of the people had been bargained away by power-hungry politicians. 
At Baltimore there was a ball given in his honor. The following day a 
cavalcade escorted him beyond the town limits to demonstrate the city's 
appreciation for his visit. Everywhere he reviewed the troops drawn up 
for his inspection and in most towns the people turned out en masse to 
salute and applaud him. What touched him particularly was the almost 
universal expression of disappointment over his defeat. It was their de- 
feat, too, they told him. It was the defeat of constitutional and republican 
government. At West Alexandria, Pennsylvania, the General met an old 
comrade by the name of Edward McLaughlin who came up to him and 
offered his sympathy. The voters by the free exercise of their suffrage had 
done all they could for their hero to elect him President, McLaughlin 
angrily asserted, “but the rascals at Washington cheated you out of it.” 

“Cheated.” The word clanged inside Jackson's head. “Indeed, my old 
friend,” the Hero blurted out, “there was cheating, and corruption, and 
bribery to0."1* In each town he visited the people cried out their chagrin 
and disappointment that their will had been callously and contemptu- 

ously set aside by a cabal of politicians. Jackson invariably replied in 
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heated tones about the widespread corruption that now infect 
entire government apparatus and how it must be purged if the tke ihe 
of the people were to survive. By the time Old Hickory reache a 
Hermitage he was in high dudgeon about that “poor Devil H Choa Ù 
how through “corruption intrigue and management" he vri 
office of secretary of state for himself." He could hardly wait for ilc P® 
election so that he could have his revenge. For the moment, However ae 
kept his peace. "My friends say,” he told Lewis, "I should not ani 
whether I'll run in 1828 or resign my seat." "MO 

Before leaving Washington Jackson had written a letter to Samuel 
Swartwout calling into question Clay's reference to him as a "Militar 
Chieftain" as the reason for not supporting him in the House election 
This reference had appeared in a letter Clay wrote to Francis Brooke of 
Virginia and published in the Washington newspapers on February 12 
The implication, of course, was that Clay feared for the liberties of the 
people if a military man sat in the White House. Jackson's response 
showed deep feeling, and when Swartwout received it he knew he had 
strong political propaganda which he could use to Old Hickory's advan- 
tage. So he published it—without asking Jackson's prior consent. The 
letter contained several strong passages. For example: “It is very true that 
early in life, even in the days of boyhood, I contributed my mite to shake 
off the yoke of tyranny, and to build up the fabrick of free government; 
and when lately our country was involved in war . . . I made an appeal 
to the patriotism of the western citizens . . . to support her Eagles. If this 
can constitute me a ‘Military Chieftain’ I am one." Then he let fly at Clay. 
“The cause of freedom and the rights of men," he stormed, would be far 
safer in the hands of military men than certain demagogues who will do 
anything for power. 

Mr. Clay never yet has risked himself for his country, sacrificed his 
repose, or made an effort to repel an invading foe. . . . He who fights, and 
fights successfully must . . . be held up as a “Military Chieftain”: even 


Washington could he again appear among us might be so considered, 
because he dared to be a virtuous and successful soldier, an honest states- 
man, and a correct man. . . . J 
Thave as you very well know, by some of the designing politicians of this 
country, been charged with taking bold and high-handed measures; but as 
they were not designed for any benefit to myself I should under similar 
circumstances not refrain from a course equally bold; that man who in time 
of difficulty and danger shall halt at any course, necessary to maintain the 
rights and privileges and independence of the country, is unsuited to au- 
thority; and if these opinions and sentiments shall entitle me to the name 
and character of a Military Chieftain I am content so to be considered. 


‘The letter received wide newspaper circulation. This pleased Jackson 
and since he had not authorized its publication he escaped criticism n 
his harsh judgments of Clay. "Mr Clay has used no delicacy toward me 
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ihe General wrote. Swartwout after being informed of the publication, 
and as | have never written any thing whether private or public which 
my heart and judgement did not sanction, Tam not afraid of the publica- 
tion of those remarks, or any other which I may have made." Clay, of 
course, could not resist ridiculing Jackson's patriotic self-praise. In an 
address to his constituents, principally written to answer the bargain 
charge against him, his delightful sense of humor made light of all the 
General's comments. Clay even admitted that it had been his “misfortune 
never to have repelled an invading foe" or led his countrymen to military 
victory. "If T had,” he snickered as he inserted the needle, "I should have 
left to others to proclaim and appreciate the deed.”"* 

jackson had just arrived at the Hermitage growling his imprecations 
over his electoral defeat when a copy of Clay's address to his constituents 
reached him. As he scanned the pages he slowly shook his head. He 
disregarded Clay's response to his own letter and concentrated instead 
on the explanations about the bargain. 

Jackson muttered his contempt. The address was written, he said, “in 
a begging cringing tone" to free him of the "corrupt bargain" charge, 
"but he steers entirely clear of denying this charge. The various papers 
are commenting on it. . . . how little common sense this man displays. 
... silence would have been to him wisdom.”!9 

Within a matter of weeks—nay days—of the House election the major 
issue of the presidential campaign of 1828 had been cast. The “corrupt 
bargain” charge entered the newspapers, as Jackson said, and never left. 
Over and over it was repeated for the next three years. Over and over the 
Jacksonians reiterated it to demonstrate the need for reform. Over and 
‘over it reminded Americans of the moral failures of their age. 

In easy doses for the rest of the spring and summer Jackson mixed 
politics with the running of his farm and the entertainment of his many 
visitors, the most distinguished of whom was the Marquis de Lafayette, 
followed later by Frances Wright, the feminist reformer. Lafayette's visit 
caught Old Hickory at a bad moment. As a result of too much sitting in 
Washington and too much horseback riding at the Hermitage he suffered 
“an inflamation in the rectum which communicated to the bladder and 
affected the prostate glands.” Even so he roused himself from his bed to 
welcome the touring Frenchman and make him feel comfortable.?° By the 
end of the summer dozens of visitors had huddled with Jackson and 
advised him about his future. Apparently there was never any question 
about running in 1828. The General was told that he owed it to the 
country, that the people expected him to put down the men who had 
shown contempt for their will. Tennessee politicians demonstrated what 
they meant. In October, 1825, before the Adams administration had had 
a chance to address itself to Congress and propose a program of legisla- 
tion, the Tennessee legislature passed a resolution that lacked unanimity 
by three votes but which recommended to the American people that 
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Andrew Jackson by virtue of his public services and political qualification, 
merited election to the presidency in 1828.?! In other words, even bey, 
the Adams administration had an opportunity to begin, Tennessee ,'* 
eled a brickbat at it by declaring that it needed to be replaced a 
earliest possible moment. This action officially launched the president 
election of 1828. i 

At approximately the same time Jackson decided he would no longer 
continue as United States senator. In the first place his election to the 
post had come under very unusual circumstances. He never really wanted 
the office and then found himself in an awkward position when the preg. 
dential election landed in the House of Representatives. If he continued 
as senator, now that he was again a presidential contender, that awkward. 
ness could become acute. Besides, if he intended to give more attention 
to the campaign—and he did—he was probably better off staying at the 
Hermitage, where he could meet with politicians relatively free from 
observation. He might then direct the activities of his friends in their 
efforts to organize a political party in his behalf. 

So Jackson made up his mind to resign (for which he had the consent 
of his closest advisers) and to submit his resignation personally to the 
legislature. Upon notification of his nomination for the presidency, Jack- 
son hurried off to the state capital at Murfreesborough to announce his 
retirement. As soon as they learned of his coming the legislators in both 
houses invited him to appear before them and address the assembled 
members. Jackson readily accepted. If nothing else he wanted this rela- 
tively large gathering to serve as a public forum to hammer at the theme 
of “fraud and corruption and intrigue” in Washington which was threat- 
ening the liberty of the American people. He also wanted everyone to 
have his assurance that while everyone else stooped to intrigue and 
management, he, Old Hickory, had remained pure and unsullied. 

The address showed all his political art. To start, Jackson carefully 
reminded his audience that he had never sought the position to which 
they had selected him and, of course, he would continue to serve if his 
“feeble aid” might in some way advance the “security of our Republican 
system." But he doubted that he was needed in Washington. Moreover, 
in view of the recent resolution of the legislature in "proposing again my 
name to the American people for the Office of chief magistrate of the 
Union,” he felt constrained “to ask your indulgence to be excused from 
any further service in the counsils of the Country.” That done, he hurried 
to his principal concern. Using the likelihood of a proposed amendment 
to the Constitution being brought before Congress to limit the tenure of 
the president to a single term of four or six years, Jackson identified his 
target and drew a bead on it, He not only approved such an amendment 
so that "some new barier to the encroachments of power or corruption 
in any of the departments of government" could be provided, but he 
Suggested a provision "rendering any member of Congress ineligible to 
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office under the general government for and during the term for which 
he was elected.” That remark was aimed straight at Clay. The danger to 
liberty is the breakdown of the system of checks and balances, he said, 
and the proposed amendment would provide additional protection for 
that system. “There is no truth more sacred in politics; and none more 
conclusively stamped upon all the state constitutions, as well as the fed- 
eral constitution, than that, which requires the three great departments 
of power—the Legislative, Judicial, and Executive to keep seperate and 
apart.” Jackson then drove home his point. 


But if this change in the constitution should not be attained, and impor- 
tant appointments continue to devolve upon the Representatives in Con- 
gress, it requires no depth of thought to be convinced, that corruption will 
become the order of the day, and under the garb of consciencious sacrifices 
to establish precedents for the public good, evil may arise of serious impor- 
tance to the freedom and prosperity of the Republic. It is through this 
channel that the people may expect to be attacked in their constitutional 
sovereignty, and where tyranny may well be apprehended to spring up in 
some favourable emergency.?? 


The legislature accepted Jackson’s resignation, recognizing the deli- 
cate situation that confronted him, and elected Judge Hugh Lawson 
White of east Tennessee to serve out the General's four last remaining 
years. White was expected to be a useful member of the Senate, both to 
the state and to Old Hickory. 

Jackson's return to retirement and the care of his farm and children?* 
in no way diverted his attention from the presidential contest. He kept 
up a vast correspondence with his supporters in every section of the 
country, repeating the charges of corruption against the Adams adminis- 
tration and where appropriate suggesting courses of action to his friends 
to gain political advantage. He read dozens of newspapers to keep 
himself informed. Nothing escaped his roving political eye. "I observe 
the 8th of Janry has this year passed without notice in the City of Wash- 
ington,” he commented to Edward Livingston, “not so elsewhere. It 
might be dangerous now in Washington, to commemorate military chief- 
tains—hereafter the defence of our country will be left to the splendour 
of the government, not to the arms of military chieftains supported by the 
yeomanry of the nation."? Always he took a swing at Clay. He was 
especially anxious to nail the secretary on the charge that he deliberately 
and contemptuously disregarded the express wish of the people in Ken- 
tucky as transmitted through the legislature. The idea of delivering Ken- 
lucky to a candidate who had not received a single vote in the state 
seemed the height of arrogance and presumption. Surely that "poor 
Devil H Clay" knows, as everyone else does, said Jackson, “his corrup- 
tion, and the abandonment of those republican principles which gave him 
the confidence of the people for the pitiful consideration of the office of 
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Sect of State. He must have felt his humbled situation to have kiss, 
"6 ed the 
hand and bowed the neck to Mr. Adams. 

In addition to extending and strengthening his ties with Political lead. 

ers in many states, Jackson also met the ever-increasing number of com. 
mittees that appeared at his door to discuss the campaign, Tequest infor. 
mation, and assure him of their support and determination next time y, 
obtain the necessary majority of electoral votes. As a matter of fact towar 
the close of the campaign he could not step outside the Hermitage with, 
out stumbling over some committee or other “who took possession of 
him bodily, conveyed him to some public banqueting ball, and got him 
on his legs to speak.”?7 However, Jackson carefully avoided the appear. 
ance of electioneering. A candidate for the presidency in the 18205 did 
not actively seek the office. That was considered unseemly. It violated the 
tenets of true republicanism. So Old Hickory exercised extreme caution 
in what he did and what he said, He was so attuned to the political 
implications of his behavior and their effect on the public he even refused 
a request by Rachel which he knew meant a great deal to her. They were 
walking one Sunday to the little Hermitage church he had built for her 
in 1823 when she turned to him and asked him point-blank to join the 
church and take communion with her. "My dear,” he replied in a grave 
but gentle voice, “if I were to do that now, it would be said, all over the 
country, that I had done it for the sake of political effect. My enemies 
would all say so. I can not do it now, but I proi you that when once 
more I am clear of politics I will join the church.” Years later, after the 
death of his wife, Jackson remembered his words and as he did so he 
broke down in tears.?* 

Jackson's prudence in playing the role of reluctant candidate did not 
in any way change the fact that he alone headed the elaborate apparatus 
starting to emerge in 1826 to engineer his election to the presidency. The 
Jackson party, as it slowly formed over the next several years, took its 
direction in large measure from the General himself, Not that other 
leading politicians from other states did not make substantial contribu- 
tions. They did indeed—vital contributions, But the overall head of the 
party soon to call itself the “Democratic Republican” party or simply 
Democratic party was Andrew Jackson, 

There was never any serious doubt about that. He served as catalyst 
drawing several factions together to form a new “combination.”2 He 
provided the charisma that attracted the popular following. 

The evolution of the Democratic party began as a faction of men 
devoted to Jackson personally. At the center of the Jackson party was 2 
group of Nashville cronies headed by the General himself that included 
such worthies as John Overton, Hugh Lawson White, William B. Lewis, 
John H. Eaton, and to some extent Felix Grundy, Sam Houston, and G. 
W. Campbell. Later they were joined by others in Nashville and elsewhere 
in Tennessee, particularly when the Calhoun and Crawford factions 
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joined the Jackson party. These men functioned in several capacities. 
They prepared statements for the newspapers, they corresponded with 
a wide network of politicians around the country, and they sometimes 
traveled to other states to visit local central committees set up to provide 
organizational support for Jackson. In time they formed the Nashville 
Central Committee. They established communication with state and local 
committees and with a central committee in Washington. They provided 
much of the propaganda and campaign material for the election of 
1828.50 

The creation of the Democratic party took several years and the com- 
bined efforts of dedicated politicians from every section of the country. 
Eventually they nailed together an organization structured for the ad- 
vancement of Jackson and the restoration of republicanism. “What a 
pleasure it is to see that party almost unbroken rising in almost every part 
of the Union to put down the men who would have corrupted and be- 
trayed it,” said one politician.’ 

The most important work of organization took place in Washington, 
and that phase of the operation began when Congress reconvened in 
December, 1825. The Jacksonians began their assault on the administra- 
tion almost immediately, pressuring fence-sitters to recognize that a two- 
sided contest was developing and that they must take sides. They had a 
powerful weapon in their arsenal right from the beginning: the bargain. 
And they wielded it unmercifully. John Randolph of Roanoke, the eccen- 
tric if not addled Senator from Virginia, lambasted the coalition in a 
speech in the upper chamber by calling it “the coalition of Blifill and 
Black George . . . the Puritan and the black-leg."5? Outraged by these 
remarks, Clay challenged Randolph to a duel and they shot it out on the 
southern shore of the Potomac River. Both men escaped injury but Clay 
drilled a hole through Randolph's coat.’ 

President Adams also assisted in the l stages of the organization 
of the Democratic party. In rapid succession he committed a series of 
blunders that reinforced the notion that his administration aimed at 
seizing power to benefit the few and that it cared nothing for the popular 
will. His first important blunder came on December 6, 1825, when he 
subnitted his annual message to Congress. In a bold, courageous, states- 
manlike, and politically inept assertion of the government's responsibili- 
ties to advance the intellectual and economic well-being of the country, 
Adams laid before Congress a program of public works of breathtaking 
magnitude, a program immediately denounced by the Radicals and Jack- 
sonians as unconstitutional and visionary. Rooted in Clay's American 
System, which advocated leadership by the central government to stimu- 
late and influence the economy, the message offered a wide range of 

proposals that left the Radicals and Jacksonians gasping in disbelief. 
The gre; object of the institution of civil government,” the President 
averred, “is the improvement of the condition of those who are parties 
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to the social compact, and no government, in whatever form co; 
can accomplish the lawful end of its institution but in Proportio, 
improved the condition of those over whom it is established." In ke 
with this principle he proposed the establishment of a national u 
and an astronomical observatory, the building of an extensive sy 
roads and canals, the exploration of the western territories and the nor 
eastern coastline, and the creation of a naval academy similar to we 
Point. It was a stupendous program and one that would take time «^ 
money. To accomplish these ends, said Adams in the most appa, 
statement of the message, the Congress must not give the rest of i 
world the impression "that we are palsied by the will of our consi 
ents.""34 

An incredible blunder. He invited the Congress to disregard the wil] 
of the people—just as he himself had done a few months before. Had he 
planned it Adams could not have said anything much worse. To provide 
economic benefit for the few—or so it seemed—the President asked 
Congress to exercise enormous power (power some denied the Congress 
possessed) and never mind the people. The Jacksonians guffawed. What 
further proof did anyone need that Adams and his crew were plundering 
buccaneers in illegal possession of the government? This message only 
encouraged the Jacksonians to claim that they represented the democracy 
against a coalition committed to a moneyed aristocracy, Soon other 
friendly politicians throughout the country were agreeing that “the ap- 
proaching contest is, I think, more now than at any former period consid- 
ered by the sound planters, farmers & mechanics of the country, as a great 
contest between the aristocracy and democracy of America.”35 

Many of these politicians shared their sense of outrage with Jackson by 
writing him long, impassioned letters. He responded sympathetically, 
and then took the occasion to state his own position. 


NStitute, 
LIT E 
Ping . 
Wersiy ! 
‘Stem ! 


When I view the splendor & magnificence of the government embraced 
in the recommendation of the late message, with the powers enumerated, 
which may be rightfully exercised by congress to lead to this magnificence, 
together with the declaration that it would be criminal for the agents of our 
government to be palsied by the will of their constituents, I shudder for the 
consequence—if not checked by the voice of the people, it must end in 
consolidation, & then in despotism—Yet, I have great confidence in the 
intelligence, and virtue, of the great body of the american people —they 
never will abandon the constitutional ship —their voice will be roused. & 
must be heard—Instead of building lighthouses of the skies, establishing 
national universities, and making explorations round the globe—theit lan- 
guage will be, pay the national debt—prepare for national independence, 
& defense—then apportion the surplus revenue amonghst the several states 
for the education of the poor—leaving the superintendence of education 
to the states respectively. This will be the safe course to perpetuate ou 
happy government.3 
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probably as a group the politicians most horrified by what Adams had 
said in his message were the Radicals. They were utterly dumbfounded 
~ not by the political blunder but by the major proposals. As strict con- 
structionists, as ardent advocates of states’ rights, and as fiscal conserva- 
tives they were appalled by Adams's program of public works. “The 
message of the President,” sputtered Nathaniel Macon, “seems to claim 
all the power to the federal Government . . . which the election of Mr. 
jefferson was supposed to have settled."*? As a consequence, the Radi- 
als, led by Martin Van Buren, edged closer to the Jacksonians over the 
next several months and seriously contemplated inviting the General's 
friends to help them to extinguish Adams's “lighthouses in the sky," as 
they derisively termed his program. Those who took the trouble to com- 
municate with Jackson himself were delighted to find his response abso- 
lutely in tune with their own thinking. 

Adams's message also included a separate item on a proposed confer- 
ence of delegates from Central and South America to be held in Panama 
to discuss problems of mutual concern. The United States had been 
invited to attend the previous spring, and the secretary of state saw it as 
a marvelous opportunity to cement relations among the nations of the 
‘Americas, Such a Congress, Clay figured, would also buttress the cause 
of independence throughout South America, something wholly in keep- 
ing with the spirit of the Monroe Doctrine. 

But Jackson hated the idea. "The moment we engage in confedera- 
tions, or alliances with any nation,” he wrote, “we may from that time 
date the down fall of our republic.” The ground taken by the President, 
he continued, has rightly alarmed “the republicans of the old school of 
1798-9." It constitutes an unwarranted invasion of the treaty-making 
power of the Senate and is nothing less than a barefaced “attempt to 
destroy the constitutional checks of our government, and to reduce it to 
a despotism . . . to register the edicts of the President.” The danger to the 
nation’s freedom was obvious. “It would seem to me,” Jackson declared, 
“that the consent of the people to the expediency of this measure should 
have been first had, at least by their representatives in congress."5 

The Radicals agreed totally with Jackson. For them the Panama Con- 
gress constituted a serious departure from the established foreign policy 
of Washington and Jefferson. Like Jackson they worried about it becom- 
ing a vehicle to advance the powers of the central government, and in 
particular the powers of the President. When they learned that Old Hick- 
ory had expressed constitutional views basically in accord with their own, 
many of them were prepared to hail him as their next presidential candi- 
date. What Jackson said could not have been better: "To be represented 
at a congress of Independant confederated nations, is an event, which I 
presume, the framers of our constitution never thought of, whilst delib- 
erating upon those enumerated powers, which they conceived necessary 

& proper, to be given to our confederated government."* 
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Not much later Van Buren decided to visit Vice President 
his home to talk further about the attitude and position of the Jack, 
on the issue, He simply assumed that Jackson and Calhoun haq s 
themselves since Clay's appointment. Actually nothing of the kind hu 
taken place. No matter. Van Buren was pleased to learn of the! 
President's personal opposition to the conference and the wo | 
ended their brief discussion with an implicit understanding of who” 
would do.** at they 

On December 26, 1825, Adams formally proposed the Panam; 
to Congress by nominating Richard C. Anderson of Kentucky and Ju 
Sergeant of Pennsylvania as ministers and William B. Rochester of sr 
York as secretary. The Senate promptly took up the question and th, 
opposition prepared to filibuster it to death. Robert Y. Hayne of Sours 
Carolina delivered a notable speech against it as did John Randolph I 
his usual acerbic style, and with a sharp poke at Clay, Randolph pro. 
nounced the Panama Mission a "Kentucky cuckoo's egg, laid in a Spar. 
ish-American nest,” 

‘The debate on the issue dragged on interminably, but by the middle 
of March the administration fought off an opposition resolution declaring 
the conference inexpedient and won confirmation of the ministers and 
the secretary. But that did not end the fight. The House tried to hold up. 
the appropriations for the Mission as a means of expressing its opposition 
but again all it succeeded in doing was to delay approval until early May. 
Still the delay provided a victory of sorts. One of the envoys died en route 
to the conference and, because of the delay, the other envoy did not 
arrive in Panama until after the congress had adjourned. 

Thus, by the spring of 1826, a slowly developing opposition to the 

administration, consisting of Jacksonians, Radicals, and Calhoun men, 
existed in Congress, which soon burgeoned into a national political part. 
Adams's repeated stumbling over issues encouraged the opposition to 
speak out against him and to plan their strategy to defeat his program, 
This growing hostility finally nudged John C. Calhoun into the Jackson 
camp. Early in June, 1826, he wrote directly to the General and indicated 
his willingness to cooperate in the next campaign to rid the government 
of the present administration. "I believe,” he said, “. .. that the liberties 
of the country are in danger.” This was not simply his opinion but that 
“of the coolest and most considerate of our citizens.” The question is 
whether “power and patronage of the Executive or the voice of the 
people” will constitute "the real governing principle in our political 
system." If power can be acquired against the dictates of the majority 
“our government may indeed retain the forces of freedom, but ils spent 
will be gone.” If the presidency can be transmitted through corruption 
and management then “we shall soon consider the form of electing H 
the people a mere farce." I hope for better things, Calhoun said. Your 
name, General Jackson, “is found, as it always has been, on the side 
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liberty, and your country." That you may be the "instrument" “of con- 
founding political machinations and of turning the attempts against the 
liberty of the country, into the means of perpetuating our freedom, is my 
sincere wish."4* 

To this heartfelt pledge of support, Jackson responded in tones of 
similar concern and commitment. "I embrace the earliest opportunity to 1 
thank you," he said. I have watched the administration and its direction 
in domestic and foreign affairs "& I am happy to see that the Republicans 
so well sustained themselves in the just defence of the liberty of the 
country." Sir, said the Hero, "the people are awake, and are virtuous” 
and their voice and strength is with us. 


1 trust that my name will always be found on the side of the people, and 
as their confidence in your talents and virtue has placed you in the second 
office of the government, that we shall march hand in hand in their cause. 
With an eye single to the preservation of our happy form of government, 
the missiles of slander will fall harmless at your feet. The approbation of 
the virtuous yeomanry of the country will constitute a shield which the 
administration cannot destroy—it will live when the abuse of its [illegible] 
presses shall be forgotten.‘ 


The forging of the political link between Calhoun and Jackson was the 
first important action that eventually produced the Democratic party. It 
constituted a major step in the structural building of that party by uniting 
two factions—one essentially southern, the other western—albeit both 
personal. Less than six months later this initial linking was followed by 
the decision of Martin Van Buren, the most prominent leader of the 
Radical faction, to join the Jackson party. This decision—if the Radicals 
followed his lead—not only meant the strengthening of the southern 
wing of the Jackson party but gave it powerful northern strength as well. 

Sometime late in 1826 Van Buren made his cold and crafty decision. 
He recognized Old Hickory’s popularity. He understood Jackson's cen- 
tral position in all future political developments. Most important of all, 
he appreciated the need of the Radicals to reassert their doctrines of. 
government in any reordering of political ties. Andrew Jackson was the 
single answer to all Radical needs and aspirations. “If Jackson was to 
die,” wrote one Radical, “I cannot say how things might turn—rely on 
it, he is the only man that can break down this union. If he can be placed 
under an honest Cabinet it is the best we can do the Country at present. 
... Any thing to get clear of this cursed union of ‘puritan and black- 
leg.’ Van Buren also appreciated the mood of the American people. 
Old Hickory was their candidate, cheated of his rights by corrupt and 
designing politicians. Common sense, if nothing else, dictated a switch 
to the Hero. 

But Van Buren's move to join the Jacksonian party represented a delib- 
erate attempt to revive the two-party system in American politics. Unlike 
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the Founding Fathers, who cursed parties as divisive and destructive 

Magician regarded the party system as an essential ingredient fey fy 
sentative government. Modern, efficient government, he preached, k 
manded well-functioning political parties openly arrayed againy „7 
other. Without parties, a democracy cannot function, A well-defined 
party system provides a balance of power between opposing forces 
this in turn safeguards liberty and the institutions of republicanism, 4 

era of a one-party system under James Monroe produced a COnCEntrar 
of power in Washington that necessarily generated corruption and led 
inexorably to the fraudulent election of John Quincy Adams, Only a 
revival of the two-party system could restore the healthy interplay be. 
tween opposing interests and insure order and stability.45 

Van Buren envisaged a party system consisting of Adams and Clay and 
their friends on one side, advocating Hamiltonian principles, and Jack. 
son, Calhoun, and the Radicals, on the other side, committed to Jeffer. 
sonian principles. Thus, when Van Buren set out to join the Jackson 
he did so not simply to defeat Adams—important as that was—but rather 
to connect Jackson's enormous popularity around the country with Te- 
publican principles by which the nation could once more function under 
a constitutional form of government with the liberties of the 
adequately protected. If Jackson were to be elected President in 1828 that 
election must mean something, something more than personal triumph, 
Something more than patronage. It must be made to represent the resto- 
ration of the two-party system and the rededication of Republicans to the 
old Jeffersonian doctrines of '98.46 

Since Jackson had resigned his Senate seat and was not readily availa- 
ble, Van Buren decided to go to the Vice President and see if they could 
agree to an alliance that would serve all their goals and interests. Later 
the Magician sent James A. Hamilton, the son of Alexander Hamilton, to 
visit Jackson at the Hermitage and serve as his emissary. The General 
responded very favorably to this arrangement and showed particular 
interest in understanding the character of the public men in New York, 
especially the differences between Van Buren and De Witt Clinton, one 
of Jackson's oldest northern supporters.*? 

Van Buren concentrated on Calhoun. The two men met late in Decem- 
ber, 1826, at the home of William H. Fitzhugh of Virginia. Coming 
straight to the point, Van Buren offered Radical support for the election 
of Jackson in 1828. The Little Magician sat leisurely in an oversized chair, 
one leg dangling over the other, calmly reviewing the need for a rein- 
vigorated party structured around Jackson and dedicated to pure republi- 
canism. Such a party, he said, would unite the north and the south and 
forge an alliance between what he later termed “the planters of the South 
and the plain Republicans of the North.” A Jackson victory, Van Buren 
contended, “as the result of his military services without reference to 
party . . . would be one thing. His election as the result of a combined 
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and concerted effort of a political Party, holding, in the main, to certain 
tenets and opposed to certain Prevailing principles, might be another and 
far different thing.”48 


To initiate their “combination,” v. 
write to Thomas Ritchie, editor oj 
of the Richmond Junto, 
seek his support for thei 
peal toall Jeffersonians, 


rsonally and talk with other leading 
If. Although it would be very difficult 


the Magician thought his southern tour 
would help bring them around. Besides, they had nowhere else to go.t* 

The irony of Jackson inheriting Crawford's political following was not 
lost on anybody. Irony aside, Van Buren believed that their party would 
begin with a sound basis in principles and personnel. The election of 
Andrew Jackson in 1828 would signal the return of republicanism to 
government. It would be the beginning of an era of reform 

All the while Van Buren spoke, the Vice President stared at the little 
man, his magnetic eyes fixed on its object. Finally the Magician finished 
his presentation and waited for a response. There was a moment's pause, 
then Calhoun rose from his chair and stretched out his hand. With a 
smile, Van Buren grasped it eagerly. 


CHAPTER 7 


‘Jackson and Reform” 


Ir 1s Nor SURPRISING that over the next two years Andrew Jackson con. 
tinued to develop ideas about the causes of his defeat in Congress in 1825 
and the agents responsible. That he had been talking incessantly about 
intrigue and corruption and fraud everyone knew. But now he expressed 
the conspiracy in terms of an aristocracy seeking power to pursue their 
own selfish ends. The concentration of power in Washington was the 
means to achieve these ends and Jackson realized with even greater force 
than before that his prime objective as President must be the reduction 
of government participation in the affairs of the American people. 

Jackson believed in conspiracies—always did. Simplistic though they 
were, they provided compelling explanations to account for the bizarre 
and mysterious in human events. For Old Hickory it made sense to 
interpret the election of 1824-1825 as a conspiracy of aristocrats seeking 
power to acquire wealth. Through Clay they arranged Adams's election 
to the presidency and he repaid them by proposing a program of eco- 
nomic development via the building of roads and bridges and canals that 
would make the federal government a partner with business in the finan- 
cial prosperity of the upper class. 

Quite naturally, then, Jackson saw his role as the champion of the 
people. He spoke of them as virtuous and he identified his own will with 
theirs. The rhetoric of the Democratic party would soon praise the people 
as good and wise and capable of self-rule, and much of that tone and 
attitude originated with Jackson—or at least got a powerful assist from 
him. Also, quite naturally, Old Hickory regarded the movement to place 
him at the head of the government as one of reform. An era of reform 
must succeed this era of corruption. His first responsibility, he said, once 
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be became President, would be to “reform the Government" and “purify 
the Departments” by removing every corrupt agent who had obtained his 
through “political considerations or against the will of the peo- 


to the brink of disaster. By reducing government and emptying the de- 
partments of all who held their positions to serve special interests he 
would restore republican rule.! 

As for specific issues, Jackson's ideas in the late 1820s seemed more 
reflective, more moderate, and less overweening than they had been. 
Much of his thinking represented a politician's concern for the broad 
consensus in order to win election; but some of it indicated Jackson's 

developing capacity to appreciate another point of view. Only a few issues 
seemed stuck in a fixed position. On banks and the money question, for 
example, the Hero hardly budged. He linked them to the general corrup- 
tion of the times—indeed he regarded them as a major cause—and con- 
demned them as dangerous to the safety of free institutions. On the 
money j or sofi—he entertained very extreme views. Hard 
money—specie—had his wholehearted endorsement, but paper money 
he regarded as the instruments of banks to spread their corruption. 
"Ragg money" weakened the fabric of society and enabled the rich to 
fatten themselves at the expense of the poor.* On the tariff and internal 
improvements Jackson could be flexible, depending on their relation to 
the national interest in areas such as defense, but on the Indians he was 
resolved to remove them west of the Mississippi River. A program of 
removal had already started and he had participated in it. But this initial 
efort constituted a very small beginning. Thousands of Indians still 
resided within the southern and western states and they needed to be 
removed—for the good of everyone concerned.* 

Although Jackson's understanding and appreciation of the major issues 
of the 1820s matured and moderated somewhat, he became extremely 
cautious and circumspect in giving them voice. There was always the 
danger of entrapment. The opposition was seen as malevolent and vin- 
diciive, necessitating the exercise of every precaution against unwittingly 
assisting them in their treachery. Yet Jackson's cooperation in providing 
information and resolving troublesome problems steadily increased as 
the campaign progressed. Some politicians even demanded personal ap- 
pearances on some pretext or other, such as celebrating a patriotic day. 
Although Jackson was really tempted by this innovative campaigning 
technique, discretion plus Rachel's faltering health convinced him to shy 
away.* Another problem in appearing before the public was the increas- 
ing difficulty he experienced with speaking in a declamatory way on 
account of the loss of many of his teeth. Because of rapid decay, advanced 
by his overuse of calomel and the general wretched state of his health, 
Jackson began losing most of his upper teeth between 1826 and 1828. 
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Finally he consented to wearing dentures. “Genl A. Jackson with com 
ments to Mr. Earle,” he wrote, "requests his attention to getting Dyn 
Putnam to finish my teeth, If the Doctor should want my presence 4°" 
Genl will thank Mr. Earle to say to the Doctor he must ride q, "© 
tomorrow or Saturday." Jackson thoroughly disliked the ill-fitting qo? 
tures and frequently refused to wear them. So it was extremely dificul, 
and unpleasant for him during this period to appear at a public forum: 
Thus, when he was invited to speak at the anniversary meeting of thy 
Davidson County Bible Society he refused for two reasons: his problem 
of articulation and because "I might be charged by my political enemies 
with having come forth hypocritically under the sacred garb of religion 
thus to electioner."5 

‘As the presidential campaign gained momentum in 1827 and as 4 
swelling army of political managers appeared on the scene to direct a 
vigorous demonstration of support for Old Hickory, Jackson was hard. 
pressed to meet all the obligations they placed on him: their call for 
information; the plea for clarification; the necessity of explaining his 
behavior in connection with one event or another. Why had he voted 
against George Washington in the House of Representatives in 1796? 
What part did he play in the Burr Conspiracy? How did he justify jailing 
Judge Hell in New Orleans following the Battle of New Orleans?” The 
execution of a number of militiamen brought a particularly aggressive 


propaganda campaign by the opposition that required Jackson’s assist- 
ing. The executions of Ambrister and Arbuthnot, the 


ance in answering. 
killing of Charles Dickinson, the tavern brawl with the Bentons—all de- 
manded justifications. But perhaps the most devastating charge leveled 
at Jackson, as the campaign swung into full operation, involved the cir- 
cumstances of his marriage to Rachel. Since General Jackson had taken 
a high moral position in this campaign and decried the corruption in 
Washington and around the country, the friends of the administration 
revived the charge that his was an adulterous and bigamous marriage and 
challenged him to explain his own reprehensible behavior in running of 
with another man’s wife. 

As circulated by the anti-Jackson press starting in 1827 and whispered 
in private conversations by the friends of the coalition, the circumstances 
of Jackson's marriage proved his own moral depravity. And he dared to 
accuse Adams and Clay of corruption! According to one popular version 
of Jackson's marriage provided by the coalition, Rachel move 
Jackson and became his “housekeeper” shortly after he ran off her hus- 
band. Later the friends of Andrew and Rachel “bought off the claims of 
the husband” and when Robards finally obtained a divorce Jackson “pub 
lickly married” Rachel with whom he had now been living for several 
years.8 

The extraordinary circumstances of the Jackson marriage received 
widespread notoriety when Charles Hammond, editor of the Cincinnati 
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Galt, made an astounding charge. "In the summer of 1790," he wrote, 
"Gen. Jackson prevailed upon the wife of Lewis Roberts of Mercer 
county, Kentucky, to desert her husband, and live with himself, in the 
character of a wife.” Instantly, the Jackson newspapers in Ohio de- 
nounced the editor and demanded proof. Starting with the March 23, 
1827, issue of the Gazette Hammond presented his case, which he later 
serialized in a pamphlet called Truth's Advocate and Monthly Anti-Jackson 

itor. He pointed out that Robards received from the Virginia legisla- 
ture a statute that authorized a divorce if a jury found against his wife on 
charges of desertion and adultery. When the legal proceedings were 
instituted under this law, Hammond wrote, a declaration was filed charg- 
ing Rachel with "eloping from her husband on July 1, 1790,” and living 
in adultery with another man with whom she continued to live. The jury 
heard testimony, in particular from one Hugh McGary, and returned this 
verdict: “We the jury do find that the defendant, Rachel Roberts, hath 
deserted the plaintiff, Lewis Roberts, and hath, and doth still, live in 
adultery with another man."? 

The Jackson press in Ohio screamed a denial. The Cincinnati Advertiser 
called the “assertion a BASE, WANTON AND MALIGNANT FALSE- 
HOOD." Hammond replied that corroboration had recently come to him 
ina pamphlet published in Knoxville and written by Thomas L. Arnold, 
acandidate for Congress, who testified that Jackson "tore from a husband 
the wife of his bosom."!? T, P. Moore, the Jackson manager in Ohio, 
issued a quick explanation of the circumstances of the marriage but 
botched the job sufficiently to make it easy for Hammond to refute the 
explanation and worsen the case for Jackson. 

Finally the Nashville Republican offered an explanation, declaring that 
Robards had deserted Rachel, then threatened to return to Tennessee 
and carry her back to Kentucky by force, whereupon she fled to Natchez 
with Colonel Stark and Jackson. Hammond roared with laughter. “A wife 
whose husband is jealous of her,” he wrote, “seeks refuge among stran- 
gers, in company with her suspected paramour! And this is evidence of 
her innocence. What monstrous absurdities the world is expected to 
swallow where Gen. Jackson is concerned.”!2 

There was enough skepticism over certain parts of the marriage story 
to alarm the Nashville Central Committee. The members quickly ar- 
ranged to provide a full account of the “true facts” surrounding the | 
breakup of the Robards marriage. John Overton wrote the principal 
statement, which was supported by documents from various witnesses | 
who knew—or claimed they did—what had happened.!* 

The revelation of the intricate details of this sordid business struck a 
devastating blow at the Jackson campaign. For the past several years the 
General had been presented to the public as the child of the Revolution, 
imbued with its spirit of virtue, committed to high moral standards, and 
appalled by the corruption pervading the nation's capital. Now he stood 
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revealed as a seducer, adulterer, and home-breaker, What h Tk 
think the Jacksonians dared to accuse Clay of. misconduct P iy 
Jackson's morals were so low that they defied comparison A Utter, 
the man the Democrats wanted to make President, “Tt would be i y 
lible dishonor to his nation," wrote one, “to elect Jackson Pres, Y 
reports which are in circulation as to the manner in which he W nity, 
wife &c are true, "14 dà tained pj; 
Jackson was visibly shaken by the widespread broadcast in th 
pers of the circumstances of his marriage. But he understood, etre 
brought it about—or thought he did. Henry Clay, charged a at hag 
tion in the fraudulent election of a President the People did not y, Comp, 
responded to the charge by resorting to gutter tactics. Jackson heated 
informed that Hammond visited Clay in Kentucky and had opra 
the information that later appeared in the Gazette. Was th? 
General wanted to know. He immediately contacted Eaton in Wash 
and asked him to investigate. Eaton confronted Clay and demandes: m 
explanation. The secretary frankly admitted seeing Hammond in Kan 
tucky but denied providing him with any information about Jackson 
marriage. Stil Jackson suspected him, He persisted in the beer’ 
Clay had engineered this new conspiracy against him. Where else could 
it originate? Who other than Clay had the opportunity, the access, or the 
need for this information? In a letter to Sam Houston, Old Hickory 
released all the fury of his pent-up anger and frustration. 


1 am determined to unmask such part of the Executive council, as has 
entered into the combination to slander and revile me; and I trust, in due 
time to effect it, and lay the perfidy, meaness, and wickedness, of Cla, 
naked before the american people. I have lately got an intimation of some 
of his secrete movements, which, if can reach with possitive and responsi- 
ble proof, I will wield to his political, and perhaps, his actual destruction. 
he is certainly the bases[t], meanest, scoundrel, that ever disgraced the 
image of his god—nothing too mean or low for him to condescend to, 
secretely to carry his cowardly and base purpose of slander into effect; even 
the aged and virtuous female, is not free from his secrete combination of 
base slander—but anough, you know me, | will curb my feelings until it 
becomes proper to act, when retributive Justice will vissit him and his pander 
heads. 16 


The contemptible sewer tactics of the coalition, stormed Jackson, in 
dredging up the details of his marriage in this campaign was another 
example of their moral and political bankruptcy. Legitimately d T 
with corruption for stealing the government, the admi sepe tad 
answered the charge by slinging filth. To Jackson, it confirmed all des 
suspected and known about how Adams and Clay had come to Pate 

It might have been wise to disregard the charges of adultery a” 
amy and hope that the American people would dismiss them 2$ 
thing beneath contempt. Of course silence might be interpreted as 
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ment and do greater harm. In any event Jackson would not permit it so 
the Nashville Central Committee gathered sworn testimony and issued a 
long communiqué to the newspapers"? During the preparation of the 

Jackson stood at Lewis's side, giving advice, making suggestions 
and hurrying him on to the completion of his task. It was one of the 
darkest, bleakest moments in Jackson's life. 

Other criticisms assailed him. His military career took much abuse, 
something the General never tolerated—not from anybody. At this time 
he heard indirectly from his friend Dr. John H. Wallace of Virginia that 
at a public dinner given to the secretary of the navy, Samuel Southard, 
the secretary claimed that Jackson had left his army prior to the Battle of 
New Orleans and was returning home without leave when the then secre- 
tary of war, James Monroe, commanded him to return to his post. Said 
Southard, according to Wallace: "Mr Monroe and not Genl Jackson was 
entitled to the credit for the victory at New Orleans.""!® As soon as Jackson heard 
the story he wrote to Sam Houston in Washington and asked him to 
deliver a personal letter to Southard in which he demanded an explana- 
tion. “I wish to put down that vile slander,” Jackson wrote Southard, “and 
expose the slanderer . . . and if such order, as aluded to, is on file, the 
villain who has placed it there, shall be unrobed whilst I am living and 
the nation advised of the Treachery and hypocracy of their public func- 
tionaries."!? But Houston, when he read this letter, worried over its 
severity and showed it to Eaton, Hugh Lawson White, and some other 
friends in Congress. All agreed that Jackson should “keep out of colli- 
sions as to things said and done." In fact Eaton constantly warned the 
Hero against being "drawn out" and entangled in controversies that 
might diminish his reputation. “Be still," Eaton told him. “Be at home 
... heedless of whatever may be said or done by any of the ‘corrupt 
crew. "20 

Houston suggested that he himself write to Southard and deliver it 
himself. But Jackson would not hear of it. He wanted the “villain” ex- 
posed and he was afraid Southard might put Houston off. So he wrote 
a second letter which was less combative but still Jacksonian in tone. The 
letter was duly delivered by Houston and Southard promptly responded. 
The secretary swore that it had never been his intention to impugn 
Jackson's contribution to the victory, but he thought Monroe had been 
particularly energetic in his support and that his many pressing and 
urgent letters to Jackson in Florida to hasten to New Orleans before the 
British landed needed to be appreciated. His object, he said, was the 
vindication of Monroe, not the deprecation of Jackson. Your exploits, he 
assured the Hero, “form a part of our national glory which I have no 
inclination to tarnish.”*! 

That final statement satisfied Jackson. Not so the Democratic newspa- 
Pers. They delighted in taunting the hapless Southard with such doggerel 
as the following: 
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Adams a bargain first made, 
thard their councils to aid; 


t a most consummate ass, 
n brass... - 
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When Clay and John 
They took Sunny ve 

t Southard turned ou! 
re deficient in brains as abundant ii 


Ha! Ha! Halt 

rated. Southard, but he wondered about Monroe, H, 
President had a hand in this criticism. T hope he vi 
" said the General. If I ever "find Mr Monroe 
out intimations unfounded and untrue ie 


ilent."23 
y ter . . . he must not expect me to be sil Lis 
ue ons on Jackson's military escutcheon that did him graye 
injury was the release of a handbill entitled "Some Account of Some of 
the Bloody Deeds of GENERAL JACKSON," or "The death of Jacop 
Webb, David Morrow, John Harris, Henry Lewis, David Hunt, and Eq. 
ward Lindsey—six militia men, who were condemned to die, the sentence 
approved by Major General Jackson, and his order the whole Six shot.” 
The handbill was bordered in black and at the top showed six black 
coffins over which were affixed the names of the "murdered" militiamen, 
This “Coffin Hand Bill” described how the six men wanted to return to 
their homes during the Creek War at the conclusion of their enlistment, 
a but were charged instead with desertion and executed by command of the 
pitiless Jackson. 
John Binns, editor of the Philadelphia Democratic Press, conceived the 
Coffin Hand Bill and enlivened it with a poem entitled "Mournful Trag. 
edy." He also sprinkled coffins and black borders in every direction and 
tucked into one corner a picture of Old Hickory running his sword cane 
through the back of a man stooped over as he picked up a stone. The 
handbill explained that the man, one Samuel Jackson, had quarreled with 
the General on the streets of Nashville. As usual Old Hickory responded 
by brandishing his cane. In an effort to defend himself, Samuel Jackson 
bent over to pick up a stone and as he did so the General drew the sword 
from his cane and ran it through Samuel's body, “the sword entering his 
back and coming out of his breast." General Jackson was subsequently 
indicted by a grand jury but later acquitted when he persuaded the jury 
that he committed the act in self-defense. “Gentle reader," said the 
handbill, ‘itis for you to say, whether this man, who carries a sword cane, 
and is will ling to run it through the body of any one who may presume 
to stand in his way, is a fit person to be our President," 
Jackson replied to the Coffin Hand Bill through the Nashville Central 
Committee. These militiamen, he said, mutinied, broke into a commis- 
sary storehouse, stole supplies, burned the bakehouse, and then de- 
Nae, They were eventually caught, Jackson wrote, "& when I was at 
ondemned to be shot—one was pardoned. 
tted after their term of service had expired. 


Jackson exonei 
suspected the ex-President 
have prudence to be silent,” 
acting hypocritically, or giving 
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put for crimes of the deepest dye, perilous to the country, and at a time 
when every patriots arm was stretched, when every nerve of the Govt was 
strained to defend our liberties," 

Not only the sad demise of the six militiamen but the dreadful killing 
of John Woods was also reviewed in the press. In fact every “bloody 
deed” committed by Jackson which ingenious newspapermen could un- 
cover was recounted for the edification of the American public. Charles 
Hammond in his Gazette of June 13, 1828 listed fourteen "juvenile indis- 
cretions" attributed to Jackson between the ages of twenty-three and sixty 
and which proved, according to Hammond, that his “intemperate life and 
character” render him “unfit for the highest civil appointment within the 
gift of my country." The list constituted quite an indictment of Jackson's 
moral character: 


1, Quarrels and duels with the late Colonel Waightstill Avery. 

2. Engages in a "rencounter with the late Lewis Roberts, who swore 
his life against him, and Jackson was bound over to keep the peace by 
Colonel Robert Wheatley.” 

3. Quarrels “with his old friend and benefactor, Judge Jno. McNairy.” 

4. Quarrels and challenges William Cocke, “an old man . . . to fight 
with pistols—compromised.” 

5. Acts as second for “A. [Alexander] Donaldson, the nephew of Mrs 
Jackson who fights with young Mr. Winston at the distance of six feet— 
neither of the boys over 18 years old.” Jackson was accused of encourag- 
ing the fight and fixing the distance. "The dispute was said to be about 
some act of gallantry.” 

6. Carries a challenge from Thomas Overton, the nephew of Judge 
Overton, to the late John Dickerson. Overton severely wounded. 

7. Quarrels and duels with Governor John Sevier. At the time Jackson 
was a judge of the supreme court of Tennessee. 

8. Quarrels with Governor Sevier's secretary, William Macklin, but 
they did not fight. 

9. “Turns racer, now about forty years of age. He makes a race with 
Dr. Purnell, a perfect Virginia Gentleman—Jackson quarrels with and 
abuses him without measure.” 

10. Canes Thomas Swann of Virginia in a tavern, 

11. Conducts a paper war with N. A. McNairy. McNairy challenges 
Jackson but they do not fight. 

12. Kills Charles Dickinson. 

13. Brawls with the Bentons. 

14. Runs a sword cane through Samuel Jackson's body.?6 


In addition to these "bloody deeds," Jackson was accused of gambling, 
drinking, cockfighting, and swearing. Some of the General's friends tried 
‘unsuccessfully to argue that Old Hickory never used coarse or blasphe- 
mous language.?? Others converted his vice into a virtue. “His partisans,” 
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wrote one critic, "go to every length for hii 
that bé possessed a "povesful kon Wikies of them assy, 
labored to prove to me that Genl J was great even in 1o, [e ate 
he never used the common vulgar oaths, as ‘may ae iui 
d—4 etc'—that he never asserted a thing & then sug Sentai 
above that—but his oaths were like his actions, great, sucia Uhe ne 
Shis favorite oath being—by the etemal God. "m SE express 
p ie many accusations leveled against Jackson's priv; 
life mounted during the campaign, ed mee ne and puli, 
enormous increase in the number of newspapers at this time na’ Y 
to fill their many columns, Jackson spent most of 1827 and 1g. 
ing them. A barrage of hostile pamphlets raked over every oe wer 
phase of his life. One production by Richard Buckner and Fragh ao Èl 
both former members of Congress from Kentucky, particula s s 
the General because it was derived from Jesse Benton's critical s 2 
published in 1824. As might be expected, Jackson saw the "como 
influence" of the secretary of state in this production. “I have neq 
but Clay is at the bottom of all this.”?9 70 di 

Another pamphlet entitled Gen. Jackson's Negro Speculations, and his Ty 
in Human Flesh, Examined and Established by Positive Proof, authored by 
‘Andrew Erwin, another former Tennessee antagonist, claimed that 
written agreement existed in Jackson's handwriting which established a 
partnership with Joseph Coleman and Horace Green for the purchase 
and sale of slaves, that Jackson later bought them out and regularly 
trafficked in human flesh in the "lower country.” 

‘All these pamphlets and newspaper stories were systematically an- 
swered and by 1827 the Nashville Central Committee had a fairly elabo- 
rate mechanism for transmitting information to all sections of the country 
to respond to specific charges when they were leveled. "We want the 
Cincinnati Jackson committee," wrote William B. Lewis on one occasion, 
“to call upon our committee, at this place [Nashville], for such informa- 
tion as they may have it in their power to furnish. The documents are all 
prepared."?! The members of the committee became so adept at the 
business of fending off accusations that after a time they began anticipat- 
ing attacks and where they would come from.’ 

Not that Nashville issued all the major campaign statements. Some 
excellent pro-Jackson pamphlets were published in New York and Phila- 
delphia and were widely distributed during the closing months of the 
campaign. They were written with great gusto. ‘Andrew Jackson “has 
been every where traduced as a blood-thirsty tyrant, a murderer, anda 
dangerous aspirant,” read one. "His adversaries have openly invaded hi 
private sanctuary, and the innocent partner of his bed has been dra 
forth with unblushing effrontery, to be made the subject of jest. € 
Gon, and slander. Their private history has been shamefully at 
perverted, and trumpeted through the medium of obscene gazette 
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bandied about in the pestiferous breath of hollow-hearted and treacher- 
ous demagogues."?* 

Sometimes more serious controversies boiled out of the wretched 
mudslinging. One such incident arose on account of Jackson's habit of 
regaling his guests at the Hermitage with stories about Clay's efforts to 
corrupt Jackson's own friends in Congress. One of the guests who heard 
the General's narrative was Carter Beverley, a Virginian, who subse- 
quently published an account of it in the Fayetteville Observer in North 
Carolina. A copy of this story also appeared in the United States Telegraph, 
the new Jackson newspaper established in Washington under the editor- 
ship of Duff Green, a close friend of John C. Calhoun.** Included in the 
account was the startling statement that a “member of Congress of high 
respectability” came to Jackson personally with an offer from Clay's 
friends. Clay immediately issued a denial and demanded to know the 
name of this “false” informant. 

“James Buchanan of Pennsylvania,” retorted Jackson, as soon as he 
heard the demand. Buchanan not only carried the proposal but claimed 
that the Adams men had definitely offered Clay the state department in 
exchange for House votes. 

All eyes turned toward Buchanan. On August 8, 1827, he addressed a 
letter to the editor of the Lancaster Journal in which he admitted that he 
had never been authorized by Clay or anyone else to approach the Gen- 
eral. The truth of the matter is that he had simply tried to advance his 
own position by meddling in presidential politics beyond his proper level. 
The blinking little busybody did not come out, said Major Lewis, “as he 
ought to have done, and as was expected of him.” Jackson himself spoke 
of Buchanan's “outrageous statement" but made no effort to prolong the 
controversy by taking issue with anything in the letter. Nor did the Demo- 
crats make any effort to reprimand the Pennsylvanian or expel him from 
the party. He was playing a significant role in the creation of the Demo- 
cratic party in his home state and it was deemed necessary to “preserve 
his friendship and needful influence."56 For his part, Buchanan wrote 
Jackson a long, effusively flattering letter saying he was sorry “beyond 
expression" that the General believed him to be Clay's emissary. He 
swore anew that he was the Hero's "ardent, decided & . . . efficient 
friend.”*7 So the matter was dropped, although Clay clearly came out of 

the affair somewhat vindicated. 

The intensity of the attacks upon his public career and private history 
forced Jackson deeper into the campaign. Many of his directions and 
orders were channeled through the Nashville Central Committee but 
sometimes he took a direct hand in conducting the canvass. For one thing 
he opened a correspondence with Duff Green, the new editor of the 
Principal Jackson newspaper in Washington and the person most Demo- 
atic editors were looking to for direction and guidance. Green had 
bought out the old Washington Gazette with the financial backing of 
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Jackson himself (who lent him $3,000) and such other leading Dem, 

as John H. Eaton, James K. Polk, James Hamilton, Jr., Samuel D, Iny S 
and John Branch. Green changed the paper's name to the Unite e 
Telegraph. He sparked its editorial tone. Indeed his arrival in Was ^ 
from St. Louis was one of the first important consequences of the 7" 
son-Calhoun alliance. Van Buren would have preferred Thomas j^ 
of the Richmond Enquirer as the spokesman of the party after Ric 
joined the alliance but the Magician bowed to the accomplished facto" 
Calhoun explained: “A paper is already in existence and it does seen © 
me that two on the same side must distract and excite jealousy. ”38 [n a 
event once the newspaper began publication Jackson contacted Green 
and indicated some of the guidelines he wanted his propagandist t 
follow. “Should the administration continue their systematic course of 
slander,” he said, “it will be well now and then to throw a fire brand into 
their camp by the statement of a few facts.” However, he wanted one 
thing clearly understood. “Female character never should be introduced 
or touched by my friends, unless a continuation of attack should continue 
to be made against Mrs. J. and then only, by way of Just retaliation upon 
the known guilty. My great wish is, that it may be altogether avoided, if 
possible, by my friends.” Then, as a follow-up, he added: "I never war 
against females and it is only the base and cowardly that do."* 

When the friends of the administration—now called “National Repub- 
licans" to distinguish them from the Democratic Republicans as well as 
indicate their ideological commitment—accused Jackson of accepting 
public money for military services not rendered, the General and his 
friends reckoned it a ploy to lessen the effectiveness of the “corrupt 
bargain" charge by pretending that Old Hickory himself slipped his hand 
into the public till. After all, argued the National Republicans, anyone so 
"morally depraved” as to steal another man's wife must have swindled 
the government. As soon as he heard this latest accusation Jackson in- 
structed Eaton to go to the War Department and demand the documents 
relating to his accounts so that he could prove the falsity of the charges. 
Because he had been so scrupulously honest in all his transactions, be- 
cause he served his country year after year without furlough and without 
sick leave, he fiercely resented this trumped-up accusation. "You will 
have seen what the powers that be, thro their panders have been pouring 
out all their viols of wrath against me, that falsehood and forgery could 
invent," he informed Richard K. Call, his former aide, "—that even the 
War Department has been furnishing false accounts to their panders who 
has published them to the world to endeavour to induce the ignorant and 
unwary to believe that I have been using the public money and applying 
it to my use contrary to law. The vigilance of my friend Eaton in this has 
entirely discomfitted them.” It truly amazed Jackson how far the corrup- 
tion of the administration had spread. “I have always thought Clay cor- 
rupt, that he would do any thing to promote his own vi ut I was 
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not prepared to believe . . . that the secretaries of War & Navy were base 
enough to . . . become his panders, secretely to slander me."4? 

ackson also told Call how involved he was in conducting the campaign. 

uJ have been constantly employed,” he said, “furnishing to various calls 
on me, the necessary facts and documents, to refute these various attacks 
on me.” But he exercised extreme care in what he said and did. He feared 
entanglement in controversies that could fix him in the mind of the 
electorate as a public brawler. “I confess it requires much philosophy to 
bear things with calmness & equanimity of temper," he admitted to 
Senator Robert Y. Hayne of South Carolina. “My political enemies have 
not judged of me rightly. They cannot provoke me to an act of rashness 
—should the uncircumcised philestines send forth their Goliah to destroy 
the liberty of the people & compel them to worship Mamon, they may find 
a David who trusts in the god of Abraham Isaac and of Jacob, for when 
I fight, it is the battles of my country. I am calm & composed, trusting 
in the Lord of hosts, I believe him Just, and therefore look forward to a 
time when retributive Justice will take place, & when Just attonement can 
be required and enforced, "4 
Journalists, politicians, and sundry local committees (many now called 
“Hickory Clubs") regularly summoned the Hero's assistance during the 
campaign or requested direction about how they might advance his 
cause. The contacts reached a high level by the middle of 1827. Before 
Jong Van Buren wrote to him and officially confirmed his arrival into the 
Jackson camp by informing the General of a tour he would take after the 
adjournment of Congress to see important Radicals in the south and win 
their support for the new party. The Magician also tried unsuccessfully 
to explain the Byzantine nature of New York politics and the rivalry that 
existed between himself and the governor, De Witt Clinton. The matter 
concerned Van Buren because Clinton had supported Jackson for many 
years and had first call on the General's gratitude. The rivalry might have 
posed a serious problem for the Hero but he was spared the unpleasant- 
ness by Clinton's sudden death in February, 1828.4? 

One of the most important men to contact Jackson in 1827 and later 
assume a major role in the General's administration was Amos Kendall 
of Kentucky, a newspaperman and former friend of Henry Clay. Kendall 
had once tutored the Clay children before taking up journalism. He 
joined the Relief party in Kentucky, wrote scathing attacks upon the Bank 
of the United States in his newspaper the Argus of Western America, and 
eventually broke with Clay on ideological and personal grounds and 
Joined the ranks of the Jacksonians. Kendall was a spectacularly homely 
man—nearsighted, stooped, with a chronic illness that produced a sallow 
complexion accentuated by his prematurely white hair. He seemed per- 
Petually enveloped in a profound silence—until he picked up his editorial 
Pen. Then all manner of thunderbolts shot out of him. 

On August 22, 1827, this “quiet man” wrote an introductory letter to 
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General Jackson. “Although I have never had the pleasure of a pe 
acquaintance with you,” he began, "there are some circumstances = 
peculiar nature which induce me now to address you." Kendall wen, è 
to say that he was somewhat embarrassed by the course taken by 9° 
Democrats regarding the "corrupt bargain” charge, particularly Beye” 
lys "great indiscretion.” It allowed Clay an opportunity to pretend fy 
was innocent of the charge. “Mr. Clay never treated me confidentially i 
relation to his arrangement with Adams,” Kendall admitted. “But to 
one of those who were told here by one of his friends, as I think aboy, 
the 20th day of January 1825, that if Mr. Adams should be elected he 
would make Mr, Clay his Secretary of State, and I was three times solicited 
to write to Mr. White, our representative, to vote for Mr. Adams on that 
account.) Thus urged 1 did write.” However, Kendall told White that 
Jackson was “unquestionably the choice of Kentucky.” Others did as they 
were urged to do, said Kendall. “Having been one of Mr. Clay's family,” 
he continued, “I should at least have been silent in relation to this trans. 
action, but for the discovery or at least the conviction that Mr. Clay was 
willing to gratify his ambition at the sacrifice of every tie, regardless of 
every obligation whether to his friends or to his country. I know not from 
what source the information relative to the arrangement with Mr. Adams, 
came; but I now believe that it came from Mr. Clay himself. So confident 
am that I would risk my honor and my life upon the result of a thorough 
investigation. It must have come from him before the 10th of January as 
the letters got up here were written in time to reach Washington before 
the election.” 

"These final sentences delighted Jackson. They confirmed—not that he 
needed it—everything he and his friends had been saying since 1825. 
They proved Henry Clay's “perfidy, meaness, and wickedness.” 

Kendall told Jackson that what he had written was for “your own eye 
only." He would never disclose to "mortal man" the avenue through 
which his evidence came to him "unless called on in the name of my 
country.” He then went on to pledge his continued support of Jackson 
and urged him to come to Kentucky so that they could "finish the war" 
and ensure victory to their common cause. “The country is eager to see 
you. ... We should meet you at our dinner with the most ardent enthusi- 
asm... and [it] would redound much to your own advantage and to the 
success of those principles for which we are all contending.”*? 

"The arrival of Kendall into the Jackson camp was nearly as significant 
—although in a completely different way—as the arrival of Calhoun and 
Van Buren. He and his associate in the running of the Argus of Westem 
America, Francis P. Blair—as strange-looking in his way as Kendall—not 
only brought enormous vitality to the cause by virtue of their. journalistic 
skills but they also added immeasurable strength to the party in a stave 
dominated by Henry Clay. Moreover, as westerners, they soon won Jack- 
son's confidence and ear, Together they provided more energy, ideas: 
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and issues than any two other men in the entire Democratic party.** 

Other important journalists also joined the Jackson cause. Thomas 
Ritchie of the Richmond Enquirer and Edwin Croswell of the Albany Argus 
followed Van Buren's lead. Isaac Hill's New Hampshire Patriot, James 
Gordon Bennett's New York Enquirer, Nathaniel Greene's Boston States- 
man, Gideon Welles's New Haven Journal, Mordecai M. Noah's National 
Advocate, Dabney S. Carr's Baltimore Republican and many others con- 
tributed valuable support to the Jacksonian movement. Soon the National 
Republicans complained that the Democrats had established a “chain of 
newspaper posts, from the New England States to Louisiana, and branch- 
ing off through Lexington to the Western States."*5 These journalists 
were joined by a growing corps of imaginative, rough-and-tumble, ag- 
gressive politicians: Thomas Hart Benton, T. P. Moore, Littleton W. 
Tazewell, Henry Lee, Sidney Beese, Levi Woodbury, and many others. 

‘Among these men there was genuine concern for what Kendall had 
called “the principles for which we are all contending.” Theirs was no 
simple drive to oust a maladroit administration. They contended that 
misrule and abuse of power existed within the government. Because they 
believed that corruption abounds where power goes unchecked they 
demanded an administration that would restrict government power. 
‘They also feared that Hamiltonian men of business controlled and di- 
rected the Adams administration to advance their economic interests. 
"Contending as we are against wealth & power,” said a future member 
of Jackson's cabinet, “we look for success in numbers combined by intelli- 
gence & impelled by patriotism."46 Thus, Jackson's election would not 
only expel a corrupt administration from office but create a new party 
based on mass support dedicated to the restoration of the constitutional 
safeguards of liberty. 

Jackson himself seemed to understand the larger implications of his 
candidacy. In his many letters to party leaders around the country he 
emphasized the notions of republicanism and slowly began to formulate 
the outline of a reform program. "When the constitution will be so 
amended as to preserve to the people their rightful sovereignety,” he told 
John Branch of North Carolina, “& restore in practice the proper checks 
& ballances; when the public debt will be paid, and the executive depart- 
ment of our government freed from the corrupting influence of a monied 
aristocracy; when Congress will regulate with an eye single to the public 
weal, and limit by special veto all appropriations, and compel every officer 
in the government annually to account to congress how the funds en- 
trusted to his care have been applied. Then, and not until then, will our 
national character be freed from the charges of corruption which is now 
imputed to it—keep our officers free from temptation, & they will be 
honest, "ez 

By 1828 party leaders were thoroughly aware of Jackson's ideological 
reed and the ultimate purpose of his election. On the very afternoon that 
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he died De Witt Clinton of New York wrote to Caleb Atwater, his poy: 
ally in Ohio, and instructed him on the meaning of Old Hickory t 
tion. "If you wish not to see a second reign of terror—suppont G 
Jackson,” he wrote, ““—if you wish for the restoration of pure, re 
principles, support him—if you are a patriot and love your 
support him." In sum, declared the Democratic press, “the parties a, 
Jackson and Adams, democracy and aristocracy." * 

Corresponding committees set up in the wards and towns of 
states focused a great deal of attention on the theme of republicanism, 
They issued circulars which expounded on the continuing struggle be- 
tween liberty and power, virtue and corruption, democracy and aristoc. 
racy. “When the Prest of the United States has been elected in open 
defiance of the known will of the people,” wrote one committee member, 
“when this same Prest. has in an official message advised & stimulated the 
representative bodies, not to be palsied by the will of their constituents 
when he recommends a system of expenditures glittering & splendid 
profuse & wildly extravagant the better to increase the power k patros- 
age of the Government to seduce & corrupt the people with their money 
...it is time for every lover of free government . . . to unite upon Genl. 
Jackson as the next Prest."4? 

Because of the emphasis on republicanism with all its talk about virte, 
the campaign managers of both sides went out of their way to smear their 

with accusations of personal impropriety. Because the Demo- 

crats had a powerful issue in the “corrupt bargain" charge, because they 
could present Jackson as the candidate of morality, the National Republi- 
cans were forced to dig into the General's past and expose to the public 
every shoddy event of his life. Many (if not all) of Jackson's moral deiis- 
quencies had previously been known but hardly exploited—anti the 
decion of 1828. Now they were exploited with a vengeance, and e- 
ploited because the coalition had to counter the "corrupt bargan” 
Charge. Which explains why this election was one of the foulest in Amery 
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Buren & Liberty,” shouted the Albany Argus, mouthpiece of the Magi- 
can's party in New York, (Van Buren needed the publicity because he 
was running for governor of the state.) But elsewhere the Democrats 
stuck to the national ticket. “JACKSON, CALHOUN and LIBERTY,” 
they cried! 

Because of the excitement of the contest and the major issues involved, 
an unprecedented number and variety of demonstrations for the candi- 
dates occurred during the election of 1828. Much of this ballyhoo was 
conceived and organized by the new breed of politicians who appeared 
following the War of 1812. They encouraged the public to feats (hitherto 
unknown) of organized mayhem, Parades, barbecues, dinners, street ral- 
lies, tree plantings (hickory trees for the Democrats) and patriotic dis- 
plays of every variety occurred throughout the Union—most of them for 
Jackson. Indeed the Hero was the perfect candidate for such nonsense. 
The grass-root politicians loved him. Said one: "the Hurra Boys were for 
Jackson and . . . all the noisey Turbulent Boisterous Politicians are with him 
and to my regret they constitute a powerful host."5* The Hurra Boys 
distributed hickory brooms, hickory canes, and hickory sticks. They stuck 
them on steeples, on steamboats, on signposts. Poles made of hickory 
were erected “in every village, as well as upon the corners of many city 
streets. . . . Many of these poles were standing as late as 1845, rotten 

momentoes [sic] of the delirium of 1828."55 

“Planting hickory trees!” snorted the National Republicans. “Odds 
nuts and drumsticks! What have hickory trees to do with republicanism 
and the great contest?"5* 

Many Democratic politicians tried to enlist Jackson himself in their 
shenanigans. The Hero appreciated the value of personal contact with 
the electorate5* but he worried about its effect on the religious, moral, 
and “reflecting” part of the community, since it could appear that he was 
pursuing office for personal gain. Several state central committees issued 
formal invitations for personal appearances, all of which he politely de- 
dined. Then the Louisiana legislature asked him to come to New Orleans 
on January 8, 1828, to participate in a commemorative celebration of the 
great victory of 1815. This he could not refuse. Besides, the legislature 
had issued the invitation, not a Democratic committee. He could argue 
that he attended a patriotic event, not a political rally. Moreover, the 
‘occasion would subtly remind the American people of his contribution to 
their freedom.5* 

He accepted and arrangements for the journey were turned over to 
Major Lewis. Although his health was poor and he did not feel up to an 
extended trip, the General was determined to go. He decided to depart 
the Hermitage after Christmas and stay in Nashville a few days, leaving 
9n a Saturday or Sunday morning. In proceeding downriver from Nash- 
Ville to New Orleans he gave Lewis explicit instructions that he did not 

Wish to stop at any point, except the Natchez, & that only to receive the 
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committee, as I wish to avoid every thing that could draw over me the 


imputation of electioneering."5? . 

Jackson and his party—consisting of Rachel, Overton, Coffee, Lewi 
William Carroll, Robert Armstrong, James A. Hamilton (the receni}, 
arrived emissary from Van Buren) and a number of politicians and vei, 
ans of the great battle, plus the General's cotton crop—boarded the 
steamer Pocahontas at Nashville on December 29 and slowly proceeded 
downriver to Natchez. Unfortunately, along the way, a steamer of faster 
speed zigzagged across the bow of the Pocahontas several times in a king 
of cat-and-mouse game. Infuriated by the constant back-and-forth course 
of the other ship Jackson finally ordered a rifle brought to him. He hailed 
the pilot of the other steamer and swore that one more zigzag and he 
would shoot him. Hamilton, fearing an incident that would have devastat. 
ing political effects, went below and reported what had happened to 
Rachel. "Colonel," she replied, “do me the favor to say to the General 
I wish to speak to him.” Jackson immediately responded to his wife's 
summons, and that ended a near brush with disaster.5* 

The Pocahontas arrived in Natchez on Friday, January 4 and the specta- 
tors lining the heights above the river shouted themselves hoarse as they 
welcomed Old Hickory and his party. Cannons boomed; a procession 
formed to escort Jackson into town; a dinner and a ball were given in his 
honor; and throughout the day and night the multitude shouted their joy 
at seeing this “Saviour of His Country." 

At midnight the General and his party reembarked. The New Orleans 
arrangements committee boarded the Courtland, which had taken them to 
Natchez the previous week, and "then both boats, united together, de- 
scended the stream" at a speed calculated to get them to New Orleans 
on January 8.59 

They arrived precisely on time, just as the arrangements committee 
had planned. A fleet of steamboats, led by "two stupendous boats, lashed 
together,” advanced toward the Pocahontas and kept up a constant fire of 
artillery that was answered rhythmically from other ships in the harbor 
and guns planted on the shore. The Pocahontas, decked festively with 
‘twenty-four flags (one for each state), took its position at the head of the 
flotilla. Jackson, standing on the fantail of the ship, his head uncovered, 
was completely visible to the vast multitude packed within the steamboats 
and standing along the shores, He waved. The people responded with 
even greater explosions of sound, The screaming and shouting from the 
thousands of spectators echoed from the river to the woods and then back 
to the river. 

The reception committee formally invited Jackson to disembark and 
meet his brother soldiers and fellow citizens. A line formed of the “old 
New Orleans Battalion,” headed by Generals Plauché and Labaltat. The 
emotions generated at the moment Jackson came ashore staggered some 
observers. "I have no words to describe the scene which ensued,” said 
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one. Rachel moved forward accompanied by several ladies from Tennes- 
sec and she was immediately greeted by Mme. Bernard de Marigny de 
Mandeville and other "respectable ladies" who congratulated her on her 
safe arrival and escorted her to the Marigny house for a reception.5? 

In the evening a sumptuous dinner to honor the General and his lady 
was tendered. Speeches in both French and English recounted his heroic 
deeds. The glorious battle of January 8 was relived in word and song. 
Everyone surrendered to the high emotion that surged throughout the 
city during this great reunion. All agreed that the world had “never 
witnessed so glorious, so wonderful a Celebration.” Indeed in the forty- 
odd years of the Republic's existence never had there been such a display 
of “Gratitude & Patriotism,” never had the American people so spontane- 
ously expressed their undying devotion to a national hero.*! 

For four days the celebration continued, a celebration noted in newspa- 

rs in every state of the Union. It was a fitting tribute to the heroism of 
Jackson and his veterans, they said. When it ended, Old Hickory and his 
party returned to the Pocahontas and sailed home. “We had a harmonious 
& happy meeting with all our friends & compatriots in arms at New 
Orleans,” Jackson wrote the absent Edward Livingston, “the concourse 
was unusually great.” For the remainder of the campaign, lasting little 
more than nine months, the nation vibrated to the huzzas sounded at New 
Orleans in remembering that General Andrew Jackson "saved" the na- 
tion in its hour of greatest peril.6? 

Except for traveling to Florence, Alabama, on business for his ward 
Andrew J. Hutchings, whose cotton and cotton gin had been destroyed 
in a fire, Jackson stayed close to home, conferring regularly with his 
advisers and attending to his voluminous correspondence. Through it all 
he tried to stand above the rancor and turbulence of the campaign. I 
“Amonghst all the scenes of intrigue, management & slander, with which 
Thave been, and am still surrounded,” he informed Amos Kendall, “my 
great consolation is, that I receive the protection, & maintain the confi- 
dence of the virtuous & intelligent citizens of my country."6* 

Although Jackson suffered the worst of the personal abuse that so 
disfigured this vicious campaign, John Quincy Adams did not escape 
unscathed. Democrats frequently responded to verbal filth in kind. In a 
campaign biography of Old Hickory published by Isaac Hill of New 
Hampshire and entitled Brief Sketch of the Life, Character and Services of Major 
General Andrew Jackson, President Adams was accused of pimping while 
minister to Russia. Supposedly he procured an American girl for Tsar 
Alexander 1. That Hill would publish this extraordinary story or anyone 
believe it is a frightful commentary on American politics in 1828. But the 
Canard was widely believed and circulated. In the west the Democrats 
mocked the President as “The Pimp of the Coalition" whose fabulous 
Success as a diplomat had at last been explained. 

Some National Republicans countered by circulating the report that 
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"General Jackson's mother was a COMMON PROSTITUTE, brough, 
this country by the British soldiers! She afterward married a MUL AT? 
MAN, with whom she had several children, of which number Gep, 
JACKSON IS ONE!!!” When Old Hickory read this notice itis rep 
that he burst into tears.55 Pome 

Adams was also pilloried for conducting himself like a king and im, 
menting the doctrine that “the few should govern the many.” “We Ping 
prove,” clucked the Democrats, "the kingly pomp and splendour thar 
displayed by the present incumbent." Other reports accused him of rj, 
gious bigotry, alcoholism, sabbath-breaking, and a string of other moraj 
and ethical delinquencies. Adams responded in the quiet of his study 
pouring out his bitterness and hurt in the secret pages of his diary. He 
called his tormentors “skunks of party slander.”** 

This “vulgarization” of American politics also included the widespread 
use of jokes, puns, cartoons, and songs. Indeed the singing of campaign 
songs became an integral part of the electoral process in 1828 because 
of the phenomenal success of a song written several years before tha 
recounted the victory at New Orleans. Entitled "The Hunters of Ken- 
tucky,” its verses had been written by Samuel Woodworth, better known 
for his "Old Oaken Bucket,” and adapted by Noah M. Ludlow to a melody 
taken from the comic opera Love Laughs at Locksmiths. ©? The song became 
wildly popular during the 1828 campaign, thanks to the Jackson manag- 
ers who printed and distributed thousands of copies of it. Certain stanzas 
of the song so moved Americans that they screamed their delight when- 
ever they heard them. They sounded like Indians, whooping and howling 
their pleasure, said one. The two most rousing stanzas went as follows: 


You've heard, I s'pose, of New Orleans, 
"Tis famed for youth and beauty, 
They're girls of every hue, it seems, 
From snowy white to sooty, 

Now Packenham had made his brags, 

If he that day was lucky, 

He'd have those girls and cotton-bags 
In spite of Old Kentucky. . .. 


But Jackson, he was wide awake, 

And was not scared at trifles, 

For well he knew Kentucky's boys, 
With their death-dealing rifles, 

He led them down to cypress swamp, 
The ground was low and mucky, 

There stood John Bull in martial pomp, 
And here stood old Kentucky. 


Oh! Kentucky, the hunters of Kentucky! 
Oh! Kentucky, the hunters of Kentucky!** 
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Important as the noise and tumult of the campaign and the participa- 
tion of the masses in the electoral process appeared to be, the election 
of 1828 was fought to a large extent in the halls of Congress. Here the 
leading politicians met regularly during the session, and once the Jack- 
son-Calhoun-Van Buren alliance took shape their friends caucused fre- 

ently to discuss and plan strategy. “It cannot but be complimentary to 
you,” Eaton said in a letter to Jackson, “to know that a majority of both 
Houses of Congress are your friends and advocates. They will take care 
of your cause and interest without any interference on your part; they 
only ask of you under any and all circumstances to be still and let them 
manage whatever is to be done."9? The Radicals were particularly con- 
cerned that he avoid any constitutional statement that might reveal him 
as a latitudinarian. They worried needlessly. “If my name can save the 
republic with my silence & sufferings, it shall be done,” he said.7° 

One reason for exercising caution was the stunning success the Demo- 
crats achieved in the off-year elections of 1827. They now controlled both 
houses of Congress and would be held responsible for the conduct of the. 
government, at least in matters of legislation. That explained their worry 
that Jackson might say something not in accord with their legislative 
intentions, and they planned to tailor their business almost exclusively to 
ensure the General's election to the presidency in 1828. 

As the Congress prepared to begin its session, Martin Van Buren called 
a caucus of Democrats on December 2, 1827.7! No one questioned his 
right to assume party leadership. His credentials and political talents gave 
him full authority. Not that Jackson's close friends were disregarded. 

Eaton, White, Benton, T. P. Moore, Richard M. Johnson, and others 
contributed to most decisions relating to the campaign. 
The first thing the group decided upon was the important selection of 
a Speaker of the House of Representatives to replace the administration's 
incumbent, John W. Taylor of New York. They agreed on Andrew Ste- 
venson of Virginia, largely to accommodate southern interests? The 
entire House confirmed this decision by a vote of 104 votes for Stevenson 
and 94 for Taylor. “It is a great triumph,” enthused James K. Polk of 
Tennessee, “a triumph of principle over power and Governmental pa- 
tronage.""?3 Unfortunately, some of the gutter tactics of the campaign 
intruded into this election. Taylor was splattered with charges of philand- 
ering. Even Jackson pelted the hapless Taylor. “I rejoice to hear that Mr. 
Sis appointed Speaker,” the General informed Lewis. “It is evidence at 
least that congress has some respect for itself, by placing a man of good 
morals over it."74 

One problem confronting the new alliance of Democrats was the wish 
of some men to replace Calhoun on the ticket. Crawford's friends wanted 
to dispose of him, and even some of Jackson's closest advisers doubted 

Ihoun's past loyalty and were prepared to sacrifice him. Westerners, 
specially those in Ohio and Kentucky, preferred De Witt Clinton (before 
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he died) but that suggestion made Van Buren wince. Other 
argued in favor of leaving the matter to individual state convent 
select whomever they felt would strengthen the ticket in their stare e, 
one Kentucky politician: “Do we go for men, or that reform in the Fed, 
Government which is to secure our rights and republican id 
from external and internal enemies, violence fraud and compu 
<ar How will the cats of Jachion and veform, suffer f Calhoun, Clinics et 
Crawford should all be candidates on that side for the vice presidency 
Would it not rather strengthen than weaken our cause?" In Kentucky, he 
continued, the Clay party was beaten last summer and that v ^ 
"greatly added to our numbers and strength. . . . Mr Clay and his friend, 
are beaten but not conquered; and we shall have a Hell of a fight nex 
summer. Mr Clays partizans have talents, presses and money; and they 
will make great sacrafices to save him from destruction. Fraud, violence 
and corruption will be resorted to in order to regain Kentucky. We shall 
be greatly clogged with the vice-presidency if we run Mr Calhoun. Grea 
pains have been taken by the Clay party to render Mr Calhoun unpopular 
in Kentucky. 75 

The same was true in other states. Calhoun drove off Radical votes, said 
some, and served as an easy mark for the Clay men to shoot at. But Van 
Buren and other congressional leaders recognized the disastrous effect 
such an obvious insult to Calhoun would have on the party if they re- 
placed him. They therefore quashed every effort to tinker with the ticket. 
Indeed, for a time, Van Buren considered calling a national convention 
to settle the matter for the entire nation but decided against it because 
it would provide a forum for all the resentments against Calhoun, espe- 
cially in the north and west.76 

The Democratic congressional leadership concentrated its efforts in- 
stead on enacting legislation that would attract votes from doubtful 

their monumental tribute to political brokerage 

Tariff of 1828, more frequently known as the 
" The difficulty in adjusting the tariff rates was 
plosion within the ranks of southern 


states. Unquestionably, 
was their passage of the 
“Tariff of Abominations. 
the danger of triggering a major ex} e 
Jacksonians, indeed within the ranks of all southerners. The sliding price 
of cotton was a disturbing fact of southern economic life during the 
1820s, and the blame for this slide centered on the higher protective rates 
achieved by northern industrialists in 1824. However simplistic this "8% 
ment, southerners believed it. They felt caught in a system in which they 
sold their cotton on an open market and were forced (because of the 
tariff) to buy manufactured goods on a closed one. The government thus 
favored one section at the expense of another and this, to southerners: 
was unconstitutional. he 
The tariff question was further complicated by disagreement pat 
ranks of northerners over which products deserved protectio ^ 
western farmers required protection for their raw materials, which 
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facturers could ill afford. Despite these problems the Jacksonian leaders 

scd a new tariff bill. They discounted the opposition in the south 
prepare outherners detested Adams, whom they regarded as the “father 
| ll manufacturers." They would support Jackson no matter what the 
or ership proposed. Also, New England could be expected to vote for 
Adams, probably in toto. So in shaping a tariff bill the Jacksonians did not 
trouble themselves to favor that section of the country. Their bill was 
aimed at the states that could be induced by a favorable schedule of tariff. 
rates to vote for Jackson. 

Silas Wright, Jr., of New York, one of Van Buren's brightest lieuten- 
ani, prepared the principal provisions of the new bill. Heavy duties were 

laced on imported raw materials, particularly hemp, flax, molasses, iron, 
and sail duck, which would hurt New England interests at the same time 
they would help western farmers. The duty on iron, said Wright, was “the 
Sine qua non with Pennsylvania." The most important schedule, how- 
ever, dealt with raw wool and manufactured woolens. The rates, as finally 
determined, favored Democratic agrarian wool raisers but offered only 
token protection to the manufacturers of woolen products. Thus the tariff 
of 1828 deliberately sought favor from states such as New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Missouri, Ohio, and Kentucky—which were regarded as swing 
states—and discriminated against New England. The south, so totally 
committed to Jackson, did not enter into their calculations at all.7* 

Despite heavy opposition from New England and the south and after 
some fine-tuning of the schedule in the Senate, the tariff passed. The bill, 
according to one commentator, became a “machine for manufacturing 
Presidents, instead of broadcloths, and bed blankets."7? Most of the 
Jacksonian leadership in the Senate—Van Buren, Benton, Eaton—voted 
with the majority and the Democratic press hailed their achievement as 
one that provided "a national tariff, which protects, with a just and natu- 
ral equality, all the great interests of the nation."*^ 

Southerners were outraged, however. A few of them even threatened 
secession if the nation pursued its course in utter disregard of the rights 
of the south. When the session ended, Calhoun returned to his home and 
anonymously wrote the Exposition and Protest, which formulated his doc- 
ine of nullification. The South Carolina legislature subsequently 
adopted it. In the Exposition, the Vice President asserted the constitutional 
right of the state to void the tariff within its borders, a doctrine that would 
receive fuller amplification during Jackson's administration and lead to 
à controversy that threatened the existence of the Union. 

Despite southern pain and threats, the Tariff of Abominations probably 
telped Jackson in such states as Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Pennsylvania, and 
New York, all of them essential to the formation of a Democratic victory 
hier The hemp provision unquestionably gained votes in Kentucky, 
= gh the Jacksonians relied more on Clay's “disobedience of Legisla- 

Instruction” in supporting Adams in 1825 to win that state. They 
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were also bludgeoning Clay for his “latitudinarian construction 
Federal Constitution, which would destroy the state Sed 
Some Democrats wondered, however, whether they had uni : 
played the coalition's game. "Our friends I am frank to say have fo, 
their opponents with their own weapons," John Branch told ace 
and ope therefore not exempt from their full share of those ant 
influences.” Had he the choice, he went on, of either perpetuating "di 
corrupt dynasty" or using his vote in Congress to influence the pendiy, 
presidential election “I certainly could not hesitate which of the two d 
choose. Of two evils I could choose the least; for I verily believe tar 
by any means Adams and Clay succeed, that the subversion of the liber. 
ties of this people would inevitably ensue. Every thing therefore dear to 


freemen is at stake. "5? 
Just as Jackson's contes 
erners saw the tariff problem 


t with Adams was a question of freedom, south. 
in the same light. It was freedom, not tariff 


protection per se, nor slavery, that lay at the heart of southern fears. Some 
of them threatened secession, and eventually in 1860-1861 they departed 
the Union because they believed absolutely that liberty had succumbed 


to power. 


Because Jackson understood this problem and its relation to the pres | 


he enjoyed almost universal south- 


ervation of a republican government, 
ern support. The fact that he owned slaves had little to do with it. Less | 
he election the General summed up his thoughts 


than six months before tl 
on the matter in a letter to 
what he believed was the meaning of 
this time he used the words “power” 


changeably. 


The patronage of the government 
wielded to corrupt every thing that comes within its 
capable of being corrupted, and it would seem, that vi 
fled from its embrace. The administrators of the Go 
national character, and it rests with the people to wo! 
ir disapprobation. The present is a co! 
he influence of patronage, should patronage 
jeed “the safe precedent,” will be established. 
is successor in the person of the sec of state. 
themselves to become “hewers of wood and 
who with the Treasury at command. | 
ority to support it. The present 
blican government. 
be well. From. 
ration 


his closest friend, John Coffee. He also defined 
f the election. Like many others at 
and "patronage" almost inter- 


for the last three years has been 
influence, and was 


irtue and truth, has 
wt has stained our 
rk it out, by a full 
expression of thei ntest between the 
virtue of the people, and U 
prevail, over virtue, then ind 
that the President, appoints hi 
‘Then the people may prepare 
drawers of water,” to those in power, 
will wield by its corrupting influence a maj 
is an important struggle, for the perpetuity of our repu 
and I hope the virtue of the people may prevail, and all may 
the signs of the times, it appears, that the influence of the adminis 
is on the wane, and the cause of the people will prevail. 


The question of freedom and the preservation of a republi 
ment also triggered a sudden release of ı unanticipated violence 


can govern- 
during the 


| 
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campaign. Blind hatred of Masons exploded across the western counties i 
of New York in the late 1820s, ultimately affecting the politics of the 
entire nation. And it all began with the disappearance and presumed 
death of a man named William Morgan. 
Morgan was a stonemason who settled in Batavia, New York, and 
joined the Order of Freemasonry. A disagreeable and unpleasant sort, he 
uarreled repeatedly with other Masons and finally decided to get even 
by publishing a book revealing the secrets of the first three degrees of 
Freemasonry. The thought of this betrayal outraged other Masons and 
they appealed to Morgan to cease his madness. But Morgan persisted. He 
found a publisher in David C. Miller, editor of the Batavia Advocate. 
Consequently, a number of other Masons decided to take matters into 
their own hands and they seized the page proofs of Morgan's book and 
set fire to Miller's printing establishment. Then they had Morgan arrested 
on September 11, 1826, for allegedly stealing a shirt and tie. But the feisty 
stonemason could not be intimidated even though it was clear that the 
Masons were serious about silencing him. When the charge of theft 
against Morgan failed for lack of evidence, the Masons had him immedi- 
ately rearrested—this time for a debt owed to another Mason. Then 
events moved swiftly. Someone paid Morgan's bail. As the wretched man 
stepped from jail he was seized, hustled into a waiting carriage, and l 
presumably taken to Fort Niagara, where he was held captive for a few 
days and then (according to most sources) drowned in the Niagara 
River.55 
The Masons started with harassment, moved to property destruction, 
and then resorted to abduction and murder. It was a frightening escala- 
tion, and when, after an interval of time, no real action was taken against 
the perpetrators—indeed there was evidence of a cover-up—the people 
in the western counties of New York suddenly and violently expressed 
their anger and resentment. The tragedy of one man—an ordinary citizen 
—became a major political issue and sparked a drive aimed at eradicating 
the entire Masonic order. Public meetings were called where local citizens 
denounced the Masons as a conspiracy of aristocrats formed to deprive 
ordinary citizens of their rights. Freemasons, they declared, dared to 
place their secret organization ahead of human life. Masons presumed to 
control everything—government, business, even courts—and bound 
themselves through fearful oaths to advance the cause of Masonry at all 
costs, 
To some this anti-Masonic outbreak reflected a democratic surge to 
terminate the alleged privileges of an elite class. To others it was the 
result of the “disturbed and unsettled state of the public mind" during 
à period of intense economic and political change. It was a burst of 
Violence in which profound psychological and even religious forces were 
©Perating.86 More likely was the nagging fear among many that the rich 
and powerful were ordering society for their personal profit. The theft 
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of the presidency to restore Hamiltonian men of business to government 
provided ample proof that conspiracies existed. If the government itself 
could be stolen, nothing was safe. 

Simply stated, therefore, the antimasonic movement was another ey, 
pression of mounting concern in the country over the apparent efforts of 
a self-declared elite to subvert fundamental rights in order to obtain their 
selfish objectives. Freedom of the individual—in this case poor Morgan 
—meant nothing to Masons and could be extinguished if it jeopardized 
their secret organization. As long as Masons controlled the levers of 
governmental power, liberty for all could be endangered. Thus, antima. 
Sonry quickly developed into a political movement, committed to the 
expulsion of Masons from positions of public trust, and it slowly spread — | 
from New York into New England and parts of the midwest. 

In no time at all someone pointed out that Andrew Jackson was a 
high-ranking Mason while Adams was free “from all imputed criminality 
of that sort.” The irony of Adams “the corrupter" becoming the darling 
of this anti-elitist movement, while Jackson “the democrat” stood re- 
vealed as an official of this “aristocratic conspiracy” confounded politi- 
cians in both camps." 

James A. Hamilton of New York immediately wrote to Jackson for 
confirmation of his membership in the Masonic fraternity. The General 
admitted it. "I have to observe that I presided several years as Royal Arch 
Mason in the great Lodge of Tennessee,” he said, "but have not attended 
the sessions for two years or thereabouts.” Moreover, “I have not at- 
tended the Chapter for many years, say fifteen or twenty.” He quickly 
added that if Morgan had in fact been murdered to sustain the “power” 
of the society it would be “a stain on our history. . . . Such an unhallowed 
use of power can scarcely be credited here."5* 

Jackson's membership in the Masonic brotherhood was a distinct politi- 
cal setback for him, and he knew it. When Van Buren returned to New 
York from Washington in 1827 he made a hurried tour of the western 
counties to learn for himself the extent of the political damage. He was 
staggered by what he discovered. Still he pretended it was less than 
devastating. The “politics of this State," he assured Old Hickory, “are yet 
governed by Old Party feelings.” Although antimasonry was a real blow, 
"Lam sure I cannot be mistaken in believing, that we shall be able to give 
you a very decided majority of the votes."'*9? What distressed the Magician 
particularly was the identification of Jackson with a fraternity of men who 
favored centralized power to achieve their personal ends. The situation 
improved a trifle when someone “discovered” that Henry Clay was a 
“Mason of rank.” Van Buren's henchmen in New York quickly passed the 
word. “He has been in Lodges, Chapters &c," said one. “Cannot this be 
so used with Clay's friends in our Western Districts, or with the people, 
ato divert that question from mingling with the Presidential one?" 

ter a while the charge of Masonry became a smear. Even Jackson 
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himself indulged in the practice. When several letters unfriendly to his 
ndidacy were circulated by two of his acquaintances the General de- 
can ked them. Their “base falsehoods . . . must be stated in bold re- 
fic"; besides, both were “Master Masons—and this two, ought to be 
“n 
es potential danger of the anti-Masonic movement to Jackson's can- 
didacy was at least localized in 1828. Its political strength had only begun 
to mount. By the late summer of 1828 its threat seemed minuscule, and 
3 great many Democrats declared their confidence that Jackson would 
3 £ and maybe win big.*? "The indications of public sentiment, through- 
out the union, have anticipated the decision of the ballot-boxes,” wrote 
William C. Rives of Virginia, “& Gen Jackson, as surely as he lives, will 
be the President of the United States, for four years from the 4th day of 
March next.” Those four years, Rives ventured, “are to form the most 
important epoch, in my opinion, that has yet occurred in the history of 
the Republic. On the complexion of those four years, it will perhaps, 
finally depend, whether we are to remain an united & happy people.” 
Jadson must undo all the harm inflicted by the Adams administration 
both as to specific policies and general attitude. He must "retrace all the 
steps” taken by the “corrupt coalition,” correct abuses, and restore “the 
rights of the States.” On the matter of the tariff, internal improvements, 
and the general conduct of the government the American people expect 
reform. “To insure success in all these reforms, the executive must be 
seconded . . . by the Legislative Department.” By the close of the cam- 
paign most Democrats understood that "Jackson and Reform” were their 
only hope in preserving "an united & happy people." 

The managers of the Democratic party in the several states succeeded 
brilliantly in fixing the campaign slogan “Jackson and Reform” in the 
public conscience. As early as the congressional elections of 1827 they 
had discovered the potency of those magic words, and they used them to 
take the measure of all who would participate in their new party. “Scarce 
a doubt remains of Ohio’s vote being for Jackson & reform at the next 
election,” announced Caleb Atwater in 1827. “We are making it a test at 
this election, for members of our Legislature. We shall succeed too, 
without a doubt." 

And they succeeded beyond all expectation. The nation seemed ready 
for General Andrew Jackson and with him his program of reform. By the 
fall of 1828 even Old Hickory himself sensed victory. The “signs of the 
times,” as he put it, looked very favorable and that in itself helped case 
the pain of this long and harrowing campaign. Not that the pace of the 
Canvass slackened at the end. If anything it seemed more intense. He still 
Provided information for committees and met visiting politicians right up 
to the moment of the election itself. Sometimes the effort almost over- 

him. He got so confused with “the hurry & bustle of my com- 
Pany leaving me" that he inadvertently sent a letter intended for Samuel 
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Ingham, one of his strongest supporters in Pennsylvania, to Willian, 
Lewis. It was not the company so much that triggered the momentary 
lapse, he protested, but rather the fact that he was engaged in "watch; 
over an unfortunate individual whose spirit is about to take its flight from 
its earthly tabernacle—from one in the last stages of consumption." This 
unfortunate individual was sent to Jackson by Colonel Weakly, who had 
put him in a carriage and had him delivered to the Hermitage. “I suppose 
the poor fellow in a state of delirium, requested to be brought here,” 
Jackson continued, “but it is strange to me why the Col should suppose 
I was more able to watch over a dying man than he. For this I cannot 
account.” Be that as it may, Jackson concluded, “humanity compelledme — | 
to take him in, & tender to the distressed, all that a good Samaritan could 

do, in a few hours the unfortunate being will be at rest, & I will discharge 
faithfully the last act that humanity can bestow. I barely name this to 
account to you for the mistake I have committed, as the attention to the 
sick, & my company occasioned it.” 

This very characteristic gesture of compassion by Jackson was some- 
thing few outsiders ever saw. They only knew what newspapers re- 
counted, and a hostile press always presented him as a cruel and merciless 
man, ruthless and unbending, stern and unforgiving. Yet this "cruel" 
man could take into his house a complete stranger who was dying of 
tuberculosis and care for him during his final hours, reckoning it of no 
great moment. It was simply his Christian duty. 

Because of his great sense of humanity those who knew Jackson well 
declared him a decent man, a just man, a man worthy to sit in the White | 
House and preside over the destiny of the American people. | 
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CHAPTER 8 


a ——— 
Triumph and Tragedy 


THE SCURRILOUS GUTTER TACTICS of unprincipled politicians and | journal- 
ists scored deep wounds in the mind and heart of a gentle Christian 
woman whose sole purpose in life was to serve her God and her husband, 
“Lam denyd maney pleasurs & Comforts in this Life,” Rachel wrote. Only 
her boundless faith in her Redeemer sustained her. The Gospel says that 
all things are possible in Christ, and “I Can say my soule Can be a 
testimony to the truth of that Gospel for who has been so cruelly tryed 
as I have my mind my trials hav been severe.” More times than anyone 
ever realized Rachel broke down and cried hysterically over what was said 
about her. “The persecution she has suffered,” admitted Jackson, “has 
endeared her more if possible than ever to me.” Although he tried to shield 
her from the calumnies propagated by the press, she knew the extent of 
the slander and how she had been used to injure her husband. The 
“Enemyes of the Genls,” she told her friend, Elizabeth Watson, “have 
Dipt their arrows in wormwood & gall & sped them at me almighty God 
was ther Ever aney thing to Equal it my old acquantances wer as much 
hurt as if it was them selves or Daughters.” Her charity, her decency, her 
many years of service to all who needed her meant nothing to her hus- 
band’s opponents. 


to think that thirty years had past in happy social friendship with society, 
knowing or thinking no ill to no one. as my judg will know—how maney 
prayers have I oferd up for thir repentence—but wo unto them if offencces 
come theay have Disquietd one that theay had no rite to do theay have 
offended God and man, in as much as you offend one of the Least of my 
little ones you offend me. now I leave them to them selves I feare them not 
Meare Him that can Kill the Body & Cast the Soule into Hell ire. o Eternity 
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awful is the name. this has been a subject my Dear friend that | 
pained your Sympathezing friendly Disposition toward your friend, 1" hay 
your Heart be troubled. I am on the rock of ages. in the worjg n 
tribulation. jesus says in me you shall have peace, my peace I gave up Pie 
not as the world &c &c. . .. to Yoy 
I hada hope when I last saw you of haveing the happyness of havin 
beside me a neighbour but in that I am disapointed. well I remember You 
allways & should I not see you here I hope to see you with Jesus in the 
jerusalem, we shall hav no more sorrow no malevolent Enemies the” 
harm us. farwell my much Loved friend & sister.! "h 


No more sorrow. No malevolent enemies. Rachel’s one abiding h 
was surcease from her anguish and torment, She no longer had 
strength to face the perpetual disdain and criticism of her hus 
political enemies. She needed rest. She needed repose and quiet. gan 
times she seemed so weary that she could barely function around má 

E xo e 
house. She complained of heart palpitations. She suffered bronchial dis. 
tress. Often she could scarcely talk above a wheeze. 

Then, on June 1, 1828, Rachel suffered a frightful blow when her son 
Lyncoya died suddenly of a “pulmonary complaint.” He was only sixteen 
years of age. When the hope of educating him at West Point ended with 
the election of John Q, Adams to the presidency, Lyncoya was appren- 
ticed to a saddler in Nashville in 1827. The following winter he caught 
a bad cold which so weakened him that he got a leave of absence "and 
returned, as he said, ‘home,’ to the Hermitage." Rachel nursed him dili- 
gently, tending to his diet and a regimen of exercise. In vain. After "very 
severe sufferings” Lyncoya "expired under the roof of the hero who had 
conquered his nation but who followed his remains to a decent grave, and 
shed a tear as the earth closed over him forever." 

Rachel was grief-stricken, and she never totally recovered from the 
shock. Still she managed a brave front for her husband's sake. Little did 
he know that his ambition was slowly turning her into a tired, sick, and 
weary old lady. Even when the tone and mood at the Hermitage took a 
bright turn toward the closing months of the campaign, Rachel still 
looked wistful and sad. The idea of going to Washington and living in the 
White House and confronting some of the people who had vilified her 
was not something she anticipated with pleasure. But if that is what the 
Gencral wished her to do, then she would find the strength somehow and 
yield to his wishes. 

And the campaign did end triumphantly. Indeed Jackson's victory at 
the polls stunned politicians in both parties, so vast did it appear to them 
at the time. Local Jackson organizations had given much attention to 
turning out the vote. Not a few central committees brought the electorate 
to the polls in companies of fifty or sixty marching behind a banner 
blazoned with the motto “JACKSON AND REFORM." Elsewhere Hick 
ory Clubs distributed flags and bunting to encourage the party faithful 
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troop tO the polls and register their demand for the restoration of 
p ue and republicanism, 
a "To the Polls!" commanded Duff Green in his United States Telegraph. 
To the Polls! "The faithful sentinel must not sleep—Let no one stay 
home—Let every man go to the Polls—Let not a vote be lost—Let each 
Freeman do his duty; and all will triumph in the success of 


JACKSON, CALHOUN and LIBERTY”? 


Let the Freeman speak and all will triumph in the restoration of liberty! 
Jackson's election would inaugurate an era of reform to revitalize the 
nation’s commitment to its revolutionary past. 

Voting procedures in 1828 varied widely throughout the twenty-four 
states. State legislatures chose the electors in both South Carolina and 
Delaware; everywhere else the electors were selected from a general or 
district ticket by an electorate that was roughly equivalent—except in 
Virginia, Louisiana, and Rhode Island‘—to the adult white male popula- 
tion. New York, Tennessee, Illinois, Maine, and Maryland utilized the 
districting system (which meant that the state's electoral vote could be 
split), while the others used the general ticket, which awarded all the 
state's electoral votes to the candidate with the highest popular total. 
Between 1824 and 1828, four states—New York, Vermont, Georgia, and 
Louisiana—changed their electoral laws to permit, for the first time, 
popular selection of presidential electors. This single reform, as the 

harbinger of many other reforms to come over the next two decades, 
increased the total number of voters participating directly in American 
presidential elections by several hundred thousand. 

Balloting began in September and ended in November. In each state 
the balloting occurred over several days and the polls opened at various 
times even within a single state. By the middle of October partial returns 
from states with early election dates began to circulate around the coun- 
try, and they caused some to wonder if a "revolution" was in the making. 
These first returns indicated a gigantic sweep for Old Hickory. In Penn- 
sylvania alone Jackson ran ahead of Adams by 2 to 1, and the final tally 
gave the westerner 101,652 popular votes to 50,848 for the New Eng- 
lander. More important, all 28 electoral votes went to Jackson. 

“All Hail Pennsylvania,” crowed Duff Green, “Good old Pennsylvania. 
Victory! Victory! Victory!” By “her virtue and love of liberty," wrote 
Jackson when he received the tally, Pennsylvania showed herself worthy 
of her preeminence in the Union. "That state is as firm in the cause of 
Republicanism and liberal principles as are her native mountains,” he 
added.6 
E followed into the Jackson column, although not with such a 

vounding triumph. Again Duff Green claimed it as a stupendous vic- 

ry. In a letter to Jackson he assured the General that these incredible 
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results were the beginnings of an unprecedented popular declaratio, 
support for him and the principles undergirding his campaign, “Te wiji 0t 
à Triumph," he predicted, "such as never was before achieved jn i 
country and permit me to unite with the millions of free men who de t 
the ‘Hickory Tree. "7 

Other politicians had the same reaction as Green, The initial rety 
looked like the onset of a landslide, and the only way they could accou 
for it was the popularity of Jackson and the "millions of free men” wp 
registered their will at the polls. They called it a triumph of democn. 
over aristocracy, a victory for the common man, the inauguration of 
popular government. These quick and glib generalizations characterized 
the initial impression of the outcome, but they remained the basic inte. 
pretation of this election for months and years afterward. 

"How triumphant,” enthused Andrew J. Donelson, “how flattering to 
the cause of the people."* Even Jackson himself was impressed by wha 
he called his “overwhelming majorities" in the early returns. Because he 
was such a consummate politician—and getting better with each contest 
—he summoned Major Lewis to pass the information along to other 
western states that had not yet voted, so that these results might be used 
to his advantage. “This is a change that my friends did not calculate 
upon,” he said. 

Then Kentucky—Henry Clay's own state!—swung behind Jackson with 
a handsome majority. “The people of Kentucky,” wrote Amos Kendall in 
announcing the result to the General, “cannot be induced by manage- 
ment, by art, by falsehood nor even by her attachments, to be unjust to 
our country's defenders, or give her sanction to a corrupt administration 
of the general government." If nothing else, “the line of Secretary succes- 
sion is broken. . . . I look forward to a new era under your administration, 
distinguished not only by reform in the administration of the govern- 
ment, but by such changes in its form as will cut off all inducements to 
men high in Office to use the patronage of their stations for the purpose 

of purchasing popularity." In response, Jackson wrote a jubilant letter. 
Kentucky, he said, had demonstrated its “devotedness to the principles 
of liberty.” He promised with the aid of “Providence” to fortify and 
strengthen “those points in our Government thro’ which our enemies 
have attempted to invade our liberties."19 

Perhaps nowhere else had liberty been challenged so directly as in 
Kentucky when Clay handed over its electoral vote in 1825 to Adams in 
defiance of the popular will. The victory, therefore, seemed all the more 
delicious and Jackson could not resist describing it as a triumph for 
freedom. 

“We are beaten,” conceded the dejected Clay.!! “The Hunters of 
Kentucky” had deserted him. a 

Although New England went almost totally for Adams,!? the entre 
south, most of the middle Atlantic states, and the western states join 
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Ohio, and Kentucky to give Jackson a total of 647,276 | 
snd 178 electoral votes in the final tally. Adams received 
pop ve pular votes and 83 electoral votes. In the electoral college 
508.064 pep a crushing defeat. In addition to New England he won 
Adams suffer aware, a majority of electoral votes in Maryland, 16 of 


sew Jerseys J hice 
NT To 36 votes, and a single vote from Illinois. Jackson took all the 
New 


pennsylvania 
opular votes 


y glowed. The “virtuous portion of the people have well 
ed me,” he recorded. His “overwhelming majorities” were “very ; 
sustain a 
gratifying to me, and under the weight of executive patronage wielded 
Fo was to corrupt the people, and by propagating its slanders by its | 
ders and corrupt minions, expected to destroy me. in this it has failed, 
Pad ihe suffrages of a virtuous people have pronounced a verdict of 
Qondemnation against them and their slanders whilst it has justified my 
character and course. I am filled with gratitude.” 
Not unexpectedly Jackson saw his election as a victory for the preserva- 
tion of American freedom. Not simply in Kentucky, as he had expressed 
letter to Kendall, but around the country. The verdict of the people, 
he said, condemned and cast out the corruption of the past and "has 
ronounced to an admiring world that the people are virtuous, and 
Capable of self government, and that the liberty of our beloved country 
vill be perpetual." The presidential election of 1828, he declared, was a 
“triumph of the great principle of self government over the intrigues of 
aristocracy. "15 
Everyone agreed—the opposition included—that something extraordi- 
nary had happened. Not all would accept Jackson's interpretation of his 
election but they did acknowledge that something unique in the annals 
of American politics had occurred. A "great revolution has taken place," 
was the opinion of one National Republican. “It was the howl of raving 
Democracy,” sneered another disappointed friend of the coalition. Jack- 
son’s “triumphant majority,” wrote Hezekiah Niles, a journalist of the 
opposition, resulted from the "ardor of thousands." The coalition of 
Adams and Clay, said Edward Everett to his brother, was defeated "by 
a majority of more than two to one, an event astounding to the friends of 
the Administration and unexpected by the General himself and his 
friends. ... [They] are embarrassed with the vastness of their triumph and 
the numbers of their party."16 
Small wonder Americans spoke of the election as a victory of democ- 
racy, small wonder historians saw it as inaugurating the age of the com- 
mon man. Contemporaries believed this, and Jackson and his party 
Wopagated it. Their words rang with slogans proclaiming the majesty of 
ss eoe and their right to self-government. Not only were the people 
uous, according to the Democrats, they were wise.!? | 
ion 's victory did not actually register a "vast" outpouring of vot- 
7" It just looked that way. In a country of nearly 13,000,000, some 
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1,155,340 white males participated in the election, which is Statistica], 
rather small. Even so, that small number represented an increase of mop, 
than 800,000 over the previous presidential election, so it appeared at the 
time to signal a far-ranging awakening of public interest in the election 
of the chief executive. 

It was, in fact, an outstanding showing and several factors shaped jy, 
First and foremost was the Hero's enormous popularity among all classe, 
of Americans in all the sections of the country. Second was the conviction 
that Adams had obtained his office by a flagrant and cynical disregard of 
the will of the people. And third was the superior organization of the 
Democratic party. Through the work of local and state committees and 
newspapers a “concentrated effort,” as Van Buren termed it, scored large 
majorities for Jackson in certain key states in the west and middle Atlantic 
area. Organization was crucial in Ohio, Kentucky, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania. "Organization is the secret of victory,” pronounced one news- 
paper friendly to Adams. “By the want of it we have been overthrown," 

Jackson's personal popularity, so vital in this election, eased the burden 
of constructing a party organization. The “hurra boys" flocked to his 
standard.?? And Jackson's popularity consisted of more than mere grati- 
tude for his military accomplishments. The American people loved Jack- 
son and trusted him. “They believed him honest and patriotic; that he 
was the friend of the people, battling for them against corruption and 
extravagance, and opposed only by dishonest politicians."?! They voted 
to place him at the head of their government with the expectation that 
he would, in Jackson's own words, "purify the Departments" and "reform 
the Government. ”?? In this “triumph of the great principle of self govern- 
ment,” wrote Edmund P. Gaines, who better to lead the people and 
“cleans the Augean stables” than the foremost Democrat of them all, 
Andrew Jackson??? 

The presidential election of 1828, therefore, represented a victory not 
only for a much beloved and trusted public figure but a demand for the 

restoration of morality and virtue to civic life, and a reform of those 
practices that had corrupted officials, expanded government, and endan- 
gered freedom. It represented a reaffirmation of the republican doctrines 
of the Revolution. 

When the news of Old Hickory's victory finally arrived at the Hermit- 
age it created "no great sensation." It was almost anticlimactic, since so 
many people in the household, both friends and relatives, expected it, 
especially after the first returns came in. They immediately brought the 
good news to Rachel, who looked a little wistful when she heard it for she 
realized what it meant in terms of public exposure and comment. “Well, 
for Mr. Jackson's sake, I am glad,” she said; “for my own part, I never 
wished it.”24 

Jackson himself caught the trace of sadness that flickered momentarily 
across her face. Although he was filled with gratitude to the American 
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ple for their great gift, “still my mind is depressed,” he wrote? 
eral the people of Nashville planned a great celebration to salute 
their Hero and acknowledge the honor he had brought to their state. A 
the quet unparalleled" was immediately planned for December 23, the 
msiversary of the night battle of New Orleans, and Jackson gratefully 
tation to attend. For Rachel, the ladies of Nashville 


 reepted the invi 0 
‘eda magnificent wardrobe for her tenure as First Lady and 


secretly prepare 
Seress of tie White House They planned to provide something special 
to impress easterners with the fashions of western dress. 

wilt with all the fuss and commotion. She had 


Rachel herself seemed to 
ablic life, and after what had been said about her in the 


no taste for p! 
hivered at the thought of what lay ahead. She shared some 


campaign she s! 
ier misery with her friend Elizabeth Watson, and the sound of her cry 
Brought tears to Elizabeth's eyes: 
he’s poor health and sagging spirits raised the question of whether 
he should remain in Tennessee until after the inauguration. If she could 
quietly sip into the capital at a later time, the transition from Tennessee 
more easily accomplished. When Senator 


matron to First Lady might be 
Futon heard of the possibility of her delayed arrival he wrote to her from 
Wathington and urged her to reconsider. “The storm has now abated,” 


he insisted, “the angry tempest has ceased to howl. A verdict by the 
Me rican people has been pronounced . . . that for the honor of your 
Wsband you cannot . .. look back on the past. . .. No man has evr miei 
ich a triumph before. . . . If you shall be absent how great will be the 
dissapointment, Your persecutors then may chuckle, and say that they 
Tie tiven you from the field of your husbands honors; "7 

"There was no escaping the truth of Eaton's words. Much as she might 
si ta wait unti] the excitement of the inauguration had passed before 
leaving the Cumberland, Rachel knew her duty. 

"The thought depressed her. Worse, it sapped her strength. One day 
she took a long walk and found herself much exhausted by the exercise. 


ge ones home, wheezing and panting. The strain was beginning to 


vell 
_ Inside the Hermitage the pitch of 
in preparation for the departure 
inaugural. Jackson was deluged wit 
committees from various parts,” he wrote, 
to visit them etc. etc. which I am obliged to 
hundred letters a week, none of which unl 
answer, indeed it would take ten clerks, and wa: 
A.J. Donelson I could not reply to half of what are nece 
answered, "t$ 
ne her part Rachel kept as far away from these preparation as possi- 
e. “I assure you,” she once said, “I had rather be a doorkeeper in the 


f activity had already begun to mount 
for Washington and the subsequent 
ith “addresses of congratulations from 
“accompanied with invitations 
answer. I receive at least one 
less from committees, do I 
s it not for the aid of Capt 
ssary to be 


h plats 
ouse of God than to live in that palace at Washington." 
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Early in December, after the final results of the election 
Rachel forced herself to go to Nashville to buy the clothes sh 
for her new position. As she shopped from store to store she Soon gr 
weary. Her strength faltered and she felt uncomfortable. She reat’ 
to the private office of a newspaper editor in town—one of her man; 
relatives—to wait until her carriage could be readied for her return to th 
Hermitage. While waiting she picked up a campaign pamphlet Prepared 
by the General's friends. It happened to be a defense of her behavice 
prior to her marriage to Jackson, but what she read staggered her, Never 
before had she known the full range of the slander leveled against he, 
The language, the implications, the outright accusation of adultery ang 
bigamy. Now she had it all. Overwhelmed, she crouched in a corner and 
wept hysterically. When her companions returned to inform her that her 
carriage was ready they found a completely distraught and terror-stricken 
woman. Fortunately, the twelve-mile journey home gave her time to 
compose herself. She was determined not to distress her husband, She 
even went out of her way to appear lighthearted. But her forced gaiety 
only attracted his attention and he demanded to know what had hap. 
pened. With choked-back sobs she informed him of her experience. Jack. 
son now saw in her pitiful condition the human price of his bid for the 
presidency.3° 

From that moment on Rachel Jackson began a slow mental and physical 

decline.5! Perhaps she gave up. Her eyes drifted and fixed themselves on 
a distant place. The beginning of the end came on Wednesday, December 
18, when she contracted a cold and “pleuritic symptoms” set in.?? Other- 
wise everything was normal at the Hermitage. The General was busy at 
his desk writing?? and Rachel occupied herself with her household duties. 
Old Hannah, one of her servants, asked her to come into the kitchen to 
give advice about the preparation of the evening meal. Rachel explained 
what she wanted and then returned to the sitting room, followed by 
Hannah. Suddenly, she felt a stabbing pain in her chest and left arm. She 
screamed as she clutched her heart. Sinking into a chair, she struggled 
for breath and fell forward into Hannah's arms. Servants came running 
at the sound of the scream and when they saw the plight of their mistress 
they themselves began wailing and supplicating the Almighty for mercy. 
They gently carried Rachel to her bed, while Hannah applied the only 
remedy she knew. She vigorously rubbed her mistress's side “till it was 
black and blue.” 

Still no relief. The pain intensified. The stricken woman writhed in 
agony. She gasped for breath. She twisted and turned, clutching at the 
bedsheets for release from the torment. A 

As soon as he heard her cry, Jackson dropped his pen and raced to his 
wife. He knelt at her bedside and offered words of comfort. A rider sped 
Into town to summon medical aid. Neighbors were notified. Emily Don- 
elson, the bride of Andrew Jackson Donelson, hurried over from het 
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e nearby. Soon the Hermitage overflowed with relatives, friends, and 

Manis, all trying to give assistance but none capable of rendering any 
lp. 

ear) Lee Heiskell, visiting from Virginia, and Dr. Samuel Hogg, 
the Jacksons’ regular physician, responded to the General's call. Heiskell 
arrived first and found Rachel contorted in pain on account of muscle 
spasms of the chest and left shoulder, accompanied by an irregular heart- 
beat. He bled her. To no avail. Again. Still no respite. After Hogg arrived 
they bled her a third time. Only then, very gradually, did the pain subside, 
and Rachel fell asleep.’ 

Over the next sixty hours General Jackson watched her closely, rarely 
leaving her side. She rallied somewhat, although she was still weak and 
listless. She worried about her husband, knowing a great banquet was 
being planned in Nashville and that he must attend. She begged him to 
get some rest. Finally he relented and consented to lie on the sofa in an 
adjoining room and try and get a few hours' sleep. The doctor remained 
in the house, and Hannah and George agreed to sit up with their mistress. 
It seemed at last that the General could safely leave her. 

It was then nine o'clock, Sunday the twenty-second of December. The 
General bid his wife goodnight and retired to the next room, removing 
his coat. He was gone only five minutes. At her bidding the servants lifted 
Rachel from her bed for the first time so that the sheets might be ar- 
ranged for the night. While sitting in the chair, supported by Hannah, 
Rachel suffered another severe attack. She let out a long, loud cry. There 
was a “rattling sound in her throat." Her head fell forward onto Hannah's 
shoulder. Rachel died at that moment.55 

Jackson bolted through the door when he heard the cry. Servants and 
relatives also rushed in and immediately set up a prolonged and mournful 
wail. The doctor and Jackson lifted her from the chair and gently placed 
her back on her bed. The two men stared at each other, half-reading each 
other's thoughts. The General glanced down at his wife, his face register- 
ing his alarm and dread. 

"Bleed her," he cried. 

The doctor operated but no blood flowed from her arm. 

Jackson froze. 

"Try the temple, Doctor," he begged. 

The doctor obeyed. Two drops oozed from the incision and stained her 
cap. Nothing more. 

Piercing cries from the servants flooded the room. The husband 
searched her face for any sign of life, refusing to believe that she was 
dead. He stood by her side for hours, hoping to see some indication of 
returning life. Only when her hands and feet grew cold did Andrew 
Jackson accept the fact that his beloved was gone. 

The servants prepared a table on which to lay the corpse. In a choking 
voice, the husband directed their actions. “Spread four blankets upon it," 
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he said. “If she does come to, she won't lie so hard upon the table» 

The body was arranged and Jackson spent the night by his wife's e 
his face in his hands, grieving. Every once in a while he wouig de, 
pleadingly into her face and feel for a pulse or heartbeat, Sok 

In the morning Major Lewis arrived and found Jackson Still sitting ; 
the same position. The General was wholly inconsolable and hag’ 
lost his voice. He remained in the room nearly all the next day, “the 
picture of despair.”37 } r 

“And this was the way that old mistus died,” reported Hannah, “Any 
we always say, that when we lost her, we lost a mistus and a mother, too: 
and more a mother than a mistus. And we say the same of old Master. 
for he was more a father to us than a master, and many's the time We've 
wished him back again, to help us out of our troubles.”38 

Thirty-eight years earlier Rachel and Andrew had run off to Natchez 
and later married. They had been legally married just a few weeks shon 
of thirty-five years when she died. She had been a true and beloved 
companion, his loyal supporter in all things. She had enough grit and 
spirit to complain about the things that troubled her—such as his fre. 
quent departures to serve his country—but she always went along with 
whatever he wanted, She had been a blessing to Jackson’s life, and now 
that the most important period of his career was about to begin her 
calming and devoted presence would be gone. It proved a terrible loss 
to him and to the nation, 

Everyone appreciated what a dreadful consequence Rachel's death 
might have upon the country. Here was a woman “fondly and excessively 
loved," a wife who could control the violence of her husband's temper, 
who healed the wounds he inflicted, and by her charity to all compensated 
for his notorious failures. “I fear not only the domestic circle,” wrote 
Margaret Bayard Smith, the wife of the Maryland senator, “but the public 
will suffer from this restraining and benign influence being withdrawn.”39 

Years later, Uncle Alfred, one of Jackson's last servants, gave tours of 
the Hermitage. In the General's bedroom he would point to a picture of 
Rachel—one that still hangs there. “This is de picture of Miss Rachel,” 
he would say. “Every morning de general would kneel before it and tell 
his God that he thank him to spare his life one more night to look on de 
face of his love.”40 

Andrew Jackson mourned deeply and ceaselessly the loss of his gentle 
wife. The many hours he sat by Rachel's still form, taking no food or 
drink, rarely leaving her side, showed how far he would physically push 
himself for her sake. It was only with great difficulty that his neighbors 
convinced him to husband his strength by taking a little coffee. Heartsick, 
grief-stricken, plagued himself by ill health, this sixty-one-year-old man 
responded once again to the call of duty. He must soon take on the 
burdens of government! 

The news of Rachel's death immediately canceled the reception and 
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pque scheduled in Nashville in the General's honor. The tables were 

"Tally set, "all was expected to be hilarity and joy," reported one 
"paper. Now there was gloom. Congratulations dissolved into condo- 

Pev p iles into tears, gladness into sorrow. The entire Nashville tom- 
T went into mourning, so beloved was this kind and charitable 
nan. The mayor and the board of aldermen voted a resolution urging 
The people of Nashville to abstain from their ordinary business on Decem- 
ber 24 and that churchbells be tolled from one to two o'clock during the 
hour of her funeral.*? 

As husband and wife had agreed earlier, Rachel was to be buried in her 
lovely garden, just a few hundred steps from the entrance of the Hermit- 
age. Arrangements for the funeral were quickly concluded. On the morn- 
ing of December 24, Christmas eve, every road leading to the Jackson 
home was choked with people. Vehicles of every description, jammed 
with mourners, trudged across fields and pastures to reach the site of the 
funeral. Men on horseback, women and children on foot, came to pay 
theit respects. Some ten thousand souls crowded around the mansion 
and overflowed into the surrounding pastureland. “Such a scene,” wrote 
one eyewitness, “I never wish to witness again."*® All Davidson County 
seemed to have converged at this spot to mourn a woman who in her own 
right had won their gratitude and affection. 

At one o'clock, as churchbells began their mournful dirge, the casket** 
vas slowly carried from the Hermitage along the curved garden walk to 
the spot that had been dug to receive it. Sam Houston led the pallbearers. 
Then Old Hickory himself stumbled out of the house, supported by the 
ever-faithful Coffee and Major Henry M. Rutledge, one of Jackson's aides 
in Florida, Jackson looked ghastly as he followed the casket, his face 
mirroring his sorrow. “I never pitied any person more in my life,” said 
one, Behind the General came a horde of Donelsons, themselves grief- 
stricken at the loss of Sister Jackson. Brothers, sisters, nephews, nieces, 
once, twice, three times removed, walked in solemn procession. The 
servants followed, moaning and wailing. They demonstrated uncommon 
devotion and love for their mistress. “I never before saw so much afflic- 
tion among servants on the death of a mistress,” reported one observer. 
"Some seemed completely stupified by the event; others wrung their 
hands and shrieked aloud."*5 Old Hannah collapsed at the gravesite and 
had to be carried off the ground. "My mistress, my best friend, my love, 
my life, is gone,” she cried. “I will go with her.’ 

Apparently Jackson spoke first during the ritual, saying something 
about Rachel's suffering and how deserving she was of “our tears."7 
Then the Reverend William Hume delivered the graveside eulogy. For 

his text he used the passage, “The righteous shall be in everlasting 
remembrance.” He praised Rachel's religious steadfastness, her tender 
and loving heart. “The tears of genuine penitence were often shed by her 
^ the temple of the Lord,” he said. Her meekness and quiet spirit, her 
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kindness and affability evoked a mood to make her husband "more y 
in his own family than in the midst of his triumphs.” Durin, the BY 
presidential campaign, he continued, she underwent untold agon; 
"Her compassionate heart was wrung with sorrow. Her tean flowed i 
there was no malevolence in her bosom.” We sympathize with our ny 3 
President, he said, “in the irreparable loss he has sustained in the deat, 
of his amiable lady, whom he deemed so worthy, as he said, of cz Hs 
we cannot doubt but that she now dwells in the mansions of. glory yi 
company with the ransomed of the Lord.”48 já 
Jackson broke down. For the first time since her death tears 
down his cheeks. But he quickly regained control. He did n. 
release the catch on his emotions. 
The rites concluded, several mourners reached out their hands to 
Jackson to express their individual sorrow. The old man could barely talk, 
One gentleman stepped forward and several men standing near Jackson 
mentioned his name. The Hero caught the gentleman's 
squeezed it three times. He started to speak but all he could 
"Philadelphia." The gentleman was overcome with sadne 
shall forget the look of grief,” he said.49 
Slowly the family, along with a small crowd of people, returned to the 
Hermitage. When he reached the northeast room Jackson seemed to 
recover his composure, for he began to speak almost immediately and his 
words were uttered “calmly, firmly . . . and in such deep silence of the 
crowd” that they were heard distinctly by everyone in the room. 
“Friends and neighbors,” he began, "I thank you for the honor you 
have done to the sainted one whose remains now repose in yonder grave. 
She is now in the bliss of heaven, and I know that she can suffer here no 
more on earth. That is enough for my consolation; my loss is her gain. 
But I am left without her to encounter the trials of life alone." Jackson 
paused at that point as though meditating on what he had just said. “I 
am now President of the United States,” he continued after the pause, 
“and in a short time must take my way to the metropolis of my country; 
and, if it had been God's will, I would have been grateful for the privilege 
of taking her to my post of honor and seating her by my side; but Provi- 
dence knew what was best for her. For myself, I bow to God's will, and 
go alone to the place of new and arduous duties, and I shall not go 
without friends to reward, and I pray God that I may not be allowed to 
have enemies to punish." His eyes kindled a little as he spoke these 
words. “I can forgive all who have wronged me, but will have fervently 
to pray that I may have grace to enable me to forget or forgive any enemy 
who has ever maligned that blessed one who is now safe from all suffering 
and sorrow, whom they tried to put to shame for my sake!" With that 
Jackson ended his short eulogy, but everyone in the room was deeply 
moved by what he had said. “We can never forget it,” said one." 
Newspapers around the country announced the death of the wife of the 
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president-elect. They focused on two points: Rachel's basic goodness, 
| and the slander that had torn her life apart. They remain even now the 
rincipal ingredients of her sixty-one-year life, 
jackson shielded the grave with a wooden cover until he could arrange 
| 4 suitable monument. What he ordered before leaving for Washington 
was a small, round, white domed roof supported by pillars of white 
marble resembling in form a Greek temple. Later a tablet was placed 
directly over the grave. It reads as follows: 


Here lie the remains of Mrs. Rachel Jackson, wife of President Jackson, 
who died the 22d of December, 1828, aged 61. Her face was fair; her person 
pleasing, her temper amiable, her heart kind; she delighted in relieving the 
wants of her fellow-creatures, and cultivated that divine pleasure by the 
most liberal and unpretending methods; to the poor she was a benefactor: 
to the rich an example; to the wretched a comforter; to the prosperous an 
ornament: her piety went hand in hand with her benevolence, and she 
thanked her Creator for being permitted to do good. A being so gentle and 
so virtuous, slander might wound but could not dishonor. Even death, 
when he tore her from the arms of her husband, could but transport her 
1o the bosom of her God?! 


Even at her death he mentioned the slander. He could not blot it from 
his mind. Andrew Jackson never forgot. 


CENE ZA... 


CHAPTER 9 


The First People's Inaugural 


"My HEART IS NEARLY BROKE," the old soldier wept.! The “partner of my 
life," my “dearest heart,"—assassinated by vile slanderers. Although 
President-elect Jackson could not take pen in hand and write his own 
letters just yet—his nephew, Andrew Jackson Donelson, had become his 
most capable amanuensis—he did begin answering his mail within three 
days after he buried Rachel. Writing to General Jean Plauché and excus- 
ing himself for not responding sooner because of the tragedy, Jackson 
bemoaned his staggering loss, a “loss so great, so sudden and unex- 
pected, I need not say to you, can be compensated by no earthly gift. 
Could it be, it might be found in the reflection that she lived long enough 
to see the countless assaults of our enemies disarmed by the voice of our 
beloved country."? 

This was his only solace, that Rachel had lived long enough to know 
that the American people had repudiated “the countless assaults” against 
them and had awarded him a triumphant vote of confidence. Thank God 
she lived to see it, he said; without that comfort his victory would have 
been in vain.? The special meaning that Jackson gave to his popular vote 
intensified his feelings toward the people. He was profoundly grateful to 
them, Additional bonds of affection and gratitude between this crusty old 
soldier and the electorate formed and strengthened as a result of the 
presidential election. They never slackened thereafter. 

Democrats around the country offered Jackson their version of the 
outcome in their many letters to him. But most seemed to agree with 
Senator Robert Y. Hayne of South Carolina, who told Old Hickory that 
it was “a triumph of principle over intrigue, of truth over falsehood; in 
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rd, of the people over corruption."* Democrats anticipated "a new 
"he history of our country,” added Thomas Ritchie of Virginia, 
n era of reform based on "wise and constitutional princi- 
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the start of a 
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Pes ough Jackson welcomed these heady versions of the meaning of 

opular vote and even bestirred himself sufficiently to write a brief 
the Pob dgement of his election in case a congressional committee 
adno Gish to inform him of it officially, he had little desire to attend to 
sho functions connected with the government or the start of his adminis- 
any AM His main concern was the completion of the arrangements for 
bling the tomb for his wife. It was almost impossible for him to con- 
vemrate on anything else. “My mind is so disturbed," he wrote, “and I 
am even now perplexed with company that I can scarcely write. .. . I try 
to summon up my usual fortitude but it is vain, the time, the sudden and 
affctive shock, was as severe as unexpected.” 

Slowly, over the next several weeks, Jackson forced his mind to attend 
to his new duties. On Sunday, January 18, 1829 the steamboat that would 
begin his journey to Washington arrived on the Cumberland. He was not 
certain whether he would leave that very day or wait until Monday, in view 
of public disapproval of government officials traveling on the sabbath, 
something that earned John Quincy Adams considerable criticism during 
the campaign and about which Jackson would receive a letter of admoni- 
tion from the Reverend Ezra Stiles Ely of Philadelphia.* At length he 
decided to wait. In his present mood he had no desire to provoke lectures 
about the sanctity of Sundays. 

When at last Jackson appeared in public he was of course dressed in 
deep mourning—and he remained in deep mourning for an unusually 
long period of time. In some respects he never stopped mourning his 
wife. He dressed in a black suit, white shirt, and black tie. Usually he wore 
a black band on his arm and another black band around his tall beaver 
hat, a portion of which hung down the back of his neck and was called 
aweeper. He appeared terribly grave on his first appearance, but observ- 
ers noted that he still looked every inch the gentleman and soldier. 
Indeed, he was the most presidential-looking figure to head the nation 
since George Washington. 

Through the Democratic press the Hero let it be known that he wanted 
no “public shows and receptions” during his journey.!9 Although they 
tried to respect his wishes on account of his great loss, the public could 
not resist assembling to catch a view of him when they heard of his 
Ree in the neighborhood. Apart from anything else they needed to 
mesure themselves that he was well and ready to assume command of 

government. 
ang journey from the Hermitage to Washington began on January 19 
took a little more than three weeks. The steamboat Pennsylvania 
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Era Fig. tm toos e Cnet Qu 
a x ry Drooms—to sweep the Augea; 
obviously—proudly graced the bow of the boat. dena 

long the riverside crowds of people waved and ch 

paddled by. When the cheering rac Jackson t a 
deck “to salute the good people as he passed with his hat off "11 
ever the steamboat stopped a large mass of people thronged d 
greet him. The “brutal familiarity," as Mrs. Frances Trollope descri 

it, with which common people approached him or spoke to him ordi d 
those of finer sensibility. He shook hands with all who reached out Ern 
but he always maintained a dignity and bearing that impres Lm 
who saw him.!2 

_When the steamboat landed at Pittsburgh and the Party prepared to 
disembark a huge horde of spectators crowded the dock. Their number 
swelled to such a size that the reception committee feared they would 
inadvertently tumble the President-elect and his companions into the 
muddy river.!* It took Jackson over an hour to get through the mass of 
people and walk to his hotel a quarter of a mile away. 

At Pittsburgh the Jackson party switched to the overland route to 
Washington, following the Cumberland Road most of the way. It be- 
came impossible to restrain the mobs that formed along this route or 
prevent demonstrations to mark his passage. Everyone had to see 
him. They cheered and applauded. They begged him to stop and say a 
few words. 

In Washington spectacular preparations were underway for the inau- 
gural. Not since George Washington had a President-elect been absent 
from the seat of government at the time of his election. So the mayor of 
the city submitted to the Board of Alderman and the Board of Common 
Council for their consideration “the expedience of some public assurance 
to the President-elect of welcome.” There were precedents for this, he 
said, in particular the arrival of George Washington in New York in 1789 
to inaugurate the government. Although everyone respected Jackson's 
state of mourning, still they wanted to assure him that all Washington 
wished him well.!* ; 

In addition to the mayor's elaborate plans, the Democrats in the cty 
planned to meet Jackson upon his arrival in Georgetown and then escort 
him to his hotel preceded by a marching band and the appropriate firing 
of cannons at given intervals. The Democratic Central Committee a 
Washington, chaired by John P. Van Ness, neglected to coordinate "^ 
schemes with the City Council and went ahead with plans to 51287 5 
“great commotion” when their Hero arrived in Washington on Februar 
eR 

All these plans were scuttled somewhat by the action of John Ea 
who knew Jackson's real desire to avoid excessive displays of P^ 
attention. He dispatched a carriage to Rockville, Maryland, to inte 
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dson. This enabled the President-elect to dart into the capital in rela- 

ad bscurity ahead of his party.16 
te General Andrew Jackson arrived in Washington very quietly on 
february 11 about midmoming, riding in a plain carriage drawn by two 
horses and accompanied by a single black servant. He was “preceded by 

“haps 10 horsemen."!? Sly Old Hickory, commented Davy Crockett. 
Pie had "stolen a march upon his friends, as he always had done upon 
his enemies." '? 

"rhe remainder of the Jackson party—William B. Lewis, Andrew Jack- 
son, Jr, Henry Lee, Andrew J. Donelson and his wife, Emily, and their 
young son, and Mary Eastin—caught up with the General several hours 
later. They all took up residence in the National Hotel, run by John 

Gadsby, with whom Jackson had previously and pleasantly resided. This 

newest and most fashionable hotel was located at the northeast corner of 

Pennsylvania Avenue and Sixth Street. Jackson’s own suite consisted of 

a bedroom, parlor, and two adjoining drawing rooms that were capable 

ofbeing opened into an enormous salon. During his brief stay at the hotel 

Jackson gave several large and expensive dinners. On one occasion the 
menu consisted of canvasback duck, venison, and turtle soup.!? 

At first Jackson was pleased to greet anyone who cared to visit him at 
the hotel; and the United States Telegraph so informed the public. The 
hours from noon until 3:00 p.m. were set aside for these receptions. But 
so many people took advantage of the invitation and crowded into his 
rooms—dubbed the “Wigwam”—that Jackson suspended further inter- 
views despite the best efforts of his private secretary, Major Donelson, to 
keep them running smoothly. These “audiences” took too much out of 
him and deprived him of valuable time needed for his “public duties."*° 

Of course the suspension of these interviews did not apply to friends 
and important politicians who hoped to help him inaugurate his adminis- 
tration. They arrived every day. Jackson listened to them attentively and 
then thanked them for their interest and concern. The Tennessee Con- 
gressional delegation visited him immediately. Senators Eaton and White 
conferred with him daily, as did Lewis and Donelson. The Vice President, 

John C. Calhoun, let no time pass before making an appearance. Martin 
Van Buren could not be present because he had been elected governor 
of New York and had just begun his duties. In his place, James A. Hamil- 
ton represented the New Yorker's interests at the Wigwam and found 
Jackson a willing listener. 

The first concern for the new administration was the formation of a 
cabinet. Almost immediately Van Buren’s name came up and no one 
seriously questioned his preeminent position within the Jackson organi- 
zation and the need to recognize and make use of it. The fact that he had 
Just been elected governor of New York hardly mattered. When, after 
mune. consultation, Jackson found that the New Yorker's appoint- 

t elicited no strong opposition, he wrote to Van Buren on February 
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14 and invited him to take the post of secretary of state. No other offer 
e and rank in the party demanded thi 

is 


Van Buren's statur r ; 
osition was considered next in line to the Presi 


bled Calhoun and his friends, but there wa 
Calhoun's situation as Vice Pres; 


was possible. 
premier post. Since the p 
dency the appointment troubled © 
nothing they could do about it, given 


dent?! t 
Although some of his friends thought the Treasury Department might 
be a better slot for him in view of the patronage involved, Van Buren 


himself appreciated the worth of the position at State and he jumped at 
it.2? His only problem was his situation in New York. It was bad enough 
to resign after a short term as governor; worse if he did it weeks after 
taking the oath of office. Finally, it was agreed to allow him to postpone 
coming to Washington until the New York legislature adjourned, proba. 
bly late March or early April. This would also avoid the appearance of 
anticipating Senate confirmation of his nomination. In the meantime, his 
“friend and aid,” James A. Hamilton, who enjoyed the confidence of both 
Van Buren and Jackson, might serve as secretary pro tem. The General 
agreed to this arrangement and on March 4 officially asked Hamilton to 
take care of the State Department until Van Buren’s arrival later in the 
spring.?* 

In assigning cal 
sections of the country, anı 


binet positions it was necessary to consider all the major 
id that usually meant giving top priority to New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. With Van Buren's selection, New York 
had received ample reward; but that produced a problem with Virginia, 
which had a tradition of holding the highest offices of the country. The 
leading candidate from Virginia for consideration by Jackson was Senator 
Littleton W. Tazewell, and Calhoun urged his appointment. While Taze- 
well had expected the State Department, he was offered the War Depart- 
ment instead. Offended, he summarily refused it, whereupon he was 
invited to take the mission to Great Britain. This, too, he ultimately 
rejected on the ground of business interests, although he initially ac- 
cepted it.24 

Pennsylvania's important role in the election, the size of Jackson's 
majority in the state, and her “keystone” position in the Union and in the 
party, all necessitated a major appointment by Jackson. That meant the 
Treasury. But Pennsylvania’s strong protectionist views offended South 
Carolina, which had passed Calhoun's Exposition and Protest during the 
summer. To prevent such an appointment, South Carolina offered Lang- 
don Cheves for the Treasury. Jackson refused him. He decreed that the 
yes “movement last summer” in claiming the right to nullify federal 
ili da any consideration the state might have enjoyed: He Hi 
afer ihe GUI Fakt to appoint someone from South Carolina. boen j 
“but their zeal got n | Pronotncenient: “They are fine fellows, yos " 
Sad Calhouaran etter of their discretion." Besides, they 27. 

epresentative in his administration and he was SP 
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and further jeopardize Calhoun's. The idea delighted Van 


Calhoun would have none of it. 
ja offered Samuel D. Ingham and Henry Baldwin. Although 
red Baldwin for personal reasons there was no getting 
Jind Ingham's importance in the Pennsylvania party and his contribu- 
Aon to the presidential campaign. He also enjoyed the support of Cal- 
houn. More than anything else the Hero was determined “not to put into 
Wis office either an ultra tariff or an ultra antitariff man,” and Ingham had 
proven his easiveness by voting against the Woolens Bill in 1827 and 
Tscnting himself on the final vote for the Tariff of 1828. He seemed 
‘deal. Ultimately, what made the difference, however, was the Pennsyl- 
ania delegation in Congress. A "considerable majority" of that delega- 
tion came to Jackson immediately upon his arrival in Washington and 
“presented Ingham as the candidate of the Democracy of that state. The 
General immediately assured them that he should have the Treasury, "26 
That settled that. 

Then Jackson did something exceedingly foolish. He decided he must 
havea close personal friend in the cabinet with whom he could talk freely 
and openly. Someone he could trust, someone loyal. Which is a dubious 
vay to fashion a cabinet where needs other than loyalty must be served. 
Jackson had two possibilities in mind: John Henry Eaton and Hugh Law- 
son White. White had the edge in terms of intellectual ability and dedica- 
tion, Eaton in terms of friendship and service. White was the soul of 
rectitude and a man of uncommon good judgment. His selection would 
have been preferable. But Eaton had a special claim on Jackson, not only 
as biographer but as longtime aide and associate. Indeed, Jackson once 
told Rachel that Eaton “is more like a son to me than anything else; I shall 
aslong as live estimate his worth and friendship with a grateful heart, "t? 
ako set dhe mauler wad Engels recent marriage to Margaret 

Y) O'Neal Timberlake on January 1, 1829. 

fone was a middle-aged widower—whom Van Buren said was "a 
wh fo, the fendless^-and Peggy a twenty-nine-year-old beauty 
ditinaly fo dips The lady was winsome, witty, somewhat saucy, and 
mana forward, overstepping the bounds of society's limits on young 
needed po ienever it suited her. She liked to exercise influence. She 
timed a ird important, After the death of her first husband, Peggy 
repone A PT affairs to Eaton, “and scandal says they slept together,” 

mos Kendall. “I believe the tale is a lie, " Kendall went on, “but 
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it is rife among the ladies here, many of whom, I suspect, are ng 
than they should be. I think her foible is, that she is too forward in er 
manners."?? Washington politicians have razorlike tongues, and y 
promptly sliced poor Peggy's reputation into fragments. “Eaton lisi 
Prind his mistress,” reported one of them, “and the mistress of ee) 
doz. others!"? The talk was grossly unfair but according to the m 
standards of the time and the way women were judged, Peggy, by he 
behavior and attitude, had invited all of it. 

Before marrying Peggy, Eaton consulted Jackson about his course d 
action. He understood the “impossibility of escaping detraction & slan. 
der" in this Era of Corruption but had hoped that his past hetuvic, 
might have shielded him “from the foul aspersions of a condemning 
and censuring world.” He knew Jackson believed in him and considere 
him an honorable man, “otherwise,” he told the General, “your conf, 
dence & friendship toward me must have been withdrawn.” When visit. 
ing the Hermitage earlier in the fall, Eaton explained his present cir. 
cumstances. "She who had an association with me, been censured by 4 
gossipping world,” had been placed in a situation “by the hand of Proy- 
idence where it was in my power by interposing myself to snatch her 
from that injustice which had been done her." He could no longer hesi- 
tate to do what was “right & proper,” he told Jackson. All considera 
tions of “honor, & of justice" required “that at a proper time 1 would 
tender to her the offer to share my life & prospects with her.” Jackson 
agreed. He had no problem with Eaton's logic or commitment to honor 
and justice. Thus, it was not Jackson who told Eaton to marry Peggy. 
as is often stated. Eaton reached that conclusion himself. He simply 
asked Jackson if he agreed and, he said, “it was a matter of infinite sat- 
isfaction to me, to find, that your advice & opinions accorded with my 
When Eaton returned from the Hermitage to Washington he proposed 
to Peggy, she accepted, and they planned to marry after the adjournment 
of Congress the following spring. But then Jackson wrote to him in late 
November, 1828, a month before Rachel's death, “suggesting the propri 
ety of acting forthwith,” whereupon Eaton “again brought this business 
before her and showed what were your [Jackson's] opinions. There w2* 
some difficulty, arising from that distrust & deep rooted prejudice 
ever attaches to females, in reference to marriages sooner than 12 months 
from their widowhood."5! Nonetheless, the lady relented and the mæ- 
riage took place on January 1. Just why Jackson wanted to hurry th 
wedding is not entirely clear—except that he sometimes acted the roma” 
tic busybody’*—but it probably was something he wanted out of the Y^" 
before he took over as President. The last thing he needed was 97 
scandal at the start of his administration. Eaton said he was sorry unde 
the circumstances that Jackson would not be present for the wedding. P^ 
"the considerations you suggest are of a character so important 75 ° 
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induce eid this pleasure, & to close the business earlier than you 

After Rachel's death, Jackson may have had se 
advice he gave Eaton. But why he would con: 

sition, knowing the sort of gossip and abuse i 
understanding. Perhaps Jackson felt he owed E. 
he thought it would be a kind gesture but th 
rather than subject himself and his wife to cer 
iswhat Jackson thought he thought wrong. Eaton desperately wanted the 
post. So he maneuvered to eliminate White. He wrote to White and told 
him that Jackson "desired to have me with him." He assumed that Jackson 
had also talked with White and that White “had declined accepting any 
situation, as you before had told me would be your feelings." If this ix 
not truc, he went on, and White desired the post, “say so to me in 
cmfdence,” otherwise “I should consent to any such appointment.” 
Naturally White stepped aside, and with it Jackson lost his one opportu- 
rity to have not only a friend in his cabinet but a man of wisdom and 
rectitude. That Jackson let the appointment slip from his control demon- 
strated wretched leadership. It should have taught him a lesson. 

Certain “malcontents,” as Kendall called them, tried to drive Eaton 
from the cabinet even before he had been appointed. They made the 
nistake of going to Jackson and repeating the gossip about how Eaton 
and Peggy had slept together before their marriage. Jackson showed 
them the door. It was not the scandal so much that bothered him as it was 
the “disposition to drive him,” to tell him what he could or could not 
do.35 He would not be driven. He could not be driven. As he said many 
times, “when I mature my course I am immoveable."** But it was more 
like stubborness, pure Scotch-Irish pigheadedness. He had made a bad 
decision. Some people tried to get him to see that, but they repeated 
Gossip to make their case and that ruined it. He felt he was being pres- 
sured and he would not permit that. So he notified Duff Green of his 
decision and the Eaton appointment was duly announced in the United 
States Telegraph. 

Washington society gasped. If this was any indication of what the new 
democratic President would bring to the capital then they feared the 
Republic was in serious trouble. " 

From start to finish Jackson's handling of the Eaton appointment was 
a disgrace. The disaster that ensued on account of it he precipitated 
himself, 

Jackson fumbled again when he appointed John Branch, senator from 

‘orth Carolina and former governor of the state, to head the Navy 

“Partment, “By what interest that miserable old woman, Branch, was 
Wet dreamed of no one can tell,” said Louis McLane’? According to 
tena, "Branch was selected, because North Carolina is a plain, unam- 
"ious state, which has thrust forward no claims to high offices although 


cond thoughts about the 
sider him for a cabinet 
t would engender, defies 
aton something. Perhaps 
at Eaton would refuse it 
tain vicious slander. If that 
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‘or to her more showy neighbors."95 Which if try 
e 


in merit she is not inferi 
is even more idiotic than the reason for appointing Eaton. Branch was 
is even md af the President, owned land in Tennessee, and had Visited 
Jackson frequently. In addition, he was a strong states’ rights man ad 
Vocal critic of banks—two strong points in his favor as far as Jackson wa, 
concerned. Someone mentioned that Branch was noted for his splendid 
Dinners and impeccable manners and therefore might "promote the so. 
cial prestige of the new party."9? The way Jackson was headed he needed 
all the social prestige he could get, but placing one man of impeccable 
fe was suspected of sleep. 


manners into the cabinet with another whose wi 
ing with dozens of men guaranteed a free-for-all among Washington 


gossips and troublemakers. 

At the time Eaton supported Branch’s appointment, as did White and 

Lewis*—a formidable contingent to say the least. Also, if Virginia and 
ted in the cabinet, then North Carolina 


South Carolina went unrepresen 
had to have a place to keep southerners happy. But it was a dreadful way 


of making a selection. Jackson practically backed into it. Again he got 
what he deserved. Branch did nothing for the navy, but then there was 


hardly a navy to do anything to. 
Still another mistake was the appointment of John McPherson Berrien 
Jackson's friends scratched 


of Georgia as attorney general. Once more 
their heads to figure the reasons for his appointment. "Berrien is a 


Georgia Crawford man of fine talents," acknowledged Kendall, "but was 
a federalist until since the last war. I know not what would have induced 
the General to take him unless it was to satisfy the friends of Crawford."4 
Naturally the Radicals wanted a "strong constitutional Attorney Gen- 
eral," and Philip P. Barbour had been put forward along with Berrien.*! 
But Eaton and the Tennessee managers preferred Berrien because he 
strongly supported Indian removal. That was an important considera- 
tion. Since his appointment would also please the Radicals (and presuma- 
bly Van Buren), Jackson went for it.*5 All four of these worthies—Berrien, 
Branch, Ingham, and Eaton—barely survived two years in office. 
Questionable reasons also dictated Jackson's decision to keep John 
McLean on as the postmaster general. McLean had served John Quincy 


Adams—not well, indeed disloyally. Which was reason enough to con- 
s a reward for services rendered. But 


tinue him in office, Jackson figured, a 

a more compelling consideration motivated the President-elect. Like Van 
Buren and Calhoun, McLean was widely regarded as a potential presiden- 
tial contender. He came from Ohio and was popular in the west, 50 his 
candidacy seemed to have real merit. As a matter of fact, in explaining 
Jackson’s appointments in a letter to Francis P. Blair, Amos Kendall c! 
not feel it necessary to account for McLean's appointment. Kendall sim- 
is unnecessary to give the reason why he wished to retain 


During the negotiations McLean let it be known that he found the Post 
d wanted the War 


Office Department unequal to his lackluster talents an 
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ment instead. Eaton said he was willing to exchange, as was 
case McLean preferred the Navy Department, Since it hardly 
seemed to matter who occupied what office, they thought nothing of 

"ling themselves around at will—like musical chairs, Idiocy begot 

shut sion, Nobody really wanted the Post Office job, as it turned out, and 
con McLean heard this he consented to stay where he was, But some 
wians began to fear that since McLean had been in the Post Office 
for quite a while and since many of his personal friends were postmasters, 
he "might not be willing to make those wholesome reforms which the 
times require. Several cases were put to him for replacements and he 
seemed disinclined to initiate removals, even though "the General and 
himself had agreed on the principles which were to guide him." At this 
int McLean decided to retire from the cabinet altogether. He felt he 
was in an uncomfortable situation that would most assuredly erode his 
larity, particularly if he removed men whom he had appointed him- 
self. ^^ In the meantime a vacancy occurred on the Supreme Court and 
McLean decided to take that post instead. Unfortunately it had already 
been designated for William T. Barry, the recently defeated Democratic 
candidate for governor of Kentucky. A solution was worked out when it 
vas suggested that Barry and McLean switch places. Jackson “cheerfully” 
agreed." Since Barry belonged to the Relief party there were some in 
Kentucky who disapproved the appointment, but Kendall and his cronies 
were pleased. “Our friends here are delighted at the change,” he wrote.** 

Barry's appointment was another mistake. He proved to be totally 
incompetent, indolent, and obtuse, and completely unequal to the assign- 
ment. Otherwise he was a grand fellow to have around. In such an impor- 
ant post in terms of the execution of Jackson's reform policy, however, 
a man of outstanding executive ability was needed. Instead Jackson got 
another social butterfly, amiable and irresponsible, inexperienced and 
inept. Since Jackson had already decided on the principles to guide the 
operation of the Post Office, it was also necessary that the person in 
charge of the department work closely and intimately with the President 
and have a sense of what the reform was all about. Barry hardly measured 
up to the requirements and his tenure became a near disaster. 

Indeed, as was quickly pointed out once the appointments were an- 
nounced by Duff Green in his newspaper, the cabinet was uniformly 
second-rate with the single exception of Martin Van Buren. “The Millen- 
nium of the Minnows!" was the judgment of one man;#? and surely it 
ranks among the worst cabinets in the nineteenth century. For an ad- 
ministration intent on restoring the liberty of the American people 

ugh a vigorous program of reform, this list of its executive officers 
$ ly inspired confidence. That it collapsed within two years is not 
urprising. 
ae 50, the old man liked it, He pronounced his cabinet “one of the 
jug gest.. . that ever have been in the United States."5? A predictable 
ment, and totally distorted. But despite his mistakes and clumsiness 
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in selecting his official family, Jackson did something remarkaby. 
managed to avoid tipping the scales of his cabinet toward either ye 
Buren or Calhoun. Both wings of the party were represented pu. Van 
did not predominate. Jackson had achieved balance—at least polit, 9 
Other than Van Buren and Ingham, none of the members way CÙ. 
identified with either of the two major rivals for the successio ti 
sciously or not, the President-elect had ensured that he could hog C 
plete control of his cabinet in his own hands. Com. 

Jackson could be expected to dominate his cabinet. That was the cha, 
acter of the man. Quite possibly, then, he deliberately chose weak me. 
in order to direct the affairs of the nation more immediately. Of co" 
he could have and should have chosen better—Thomas Hart Benton red 
one—but Jackson had decided against taking any men out of the Senate. 
where they could serve to greater advantage. Under the restraints of thi 
guideline, therefore, the pickings were necessarily poor. “There are in. 
deed but few men of strict honesty and fewer still of exalted talents 
among those by which the world is governed,” reported Amos Kendall, 
"Our motto, you know, has been ‘Jackson and Reform.’ I am disposed to 
think, that but few of those who have shouted Reform really desire any 
thing else than the privilege of availing themselves of the very abuses with 
which we charge our adversaries.”5 

By hobbling the cabinet with inferior appointments, Jackson only in- 
creased his own burden. Since he intended to initiate reforms and restore 
the government to sound principles and practices, he needed skilled 
administrators to implement his policies once he indicated their general 
direction. He needed men of integrity who appreciated the motto “Jack- 
son and Reform” and would apply it to the daily operation of their 
departments. Jackson's failure to find the best men to join him in super- 
vising government operations meant a serious lessening of the reform 
effort. 
Several newspapermen would have been better choices, since they 
reflected Jackson's own thinking, particularly in their commitment to his 
program and principles of government. Like the many politicians who 
visited him at his hotel, a large company of journalists descended on the 
Wigwam early in February and offered Jackson their talents and advice. 
Duff Green, Isaac Hill, and Amos Kendall were among the first to 
with Old Hickory. A little later came Thomas Ritchie (who was deeply 
distressed by the lack of any Virginians in the cabinet), Dabney Car: 
Gideon Welles, and Nathaniel Greene. They all met the President-elect 
in a body on February 12 to receive his commendation for their forts 
on his behalf in the late election. hen 

One of Jackson's better conversations with a journalist occurred vi d 
Amos Kendall came to visit him and offer his services. Kendall, thin ar 
ghostly-looking, was an obvious candidate for an important posite” 
Jackson's council. Talented, indefatigable, western, a smashing “™ 
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devoted to “Jackson and Reform," h 
s ;" he had 
for special attention by the future contenders d Been sngled cut 
‘Phe General stepped down. Even before the Pr president char 
‘n Washington, Kendall had been told by McLea delet arrived 
abinet Kendall would be given a chief oio t if he went into the 
net if he took the State Department ps Vap Buren: promited 
t orship. Kendall himself rather pme ae Corea anecd de 
donis best interests lay. "I shall de Caper oo niri, irl 
Yd nd avoid “entangling alliances” pend on Old Hiekory/onky' he 
rye interview between ‘aise an wae eee ' 
General rather liked Kendall's soft-spoke EXPL meri seen IE 
lecause it was so different from his oken, self efacing mannen Peers 
vide knowledge, keen perceptions, oik particularly, his visitor's 
jy. Kendall was rabid about the ind. quiet: humor impressed Hm 
Perm. Jackson liked that. He theref S and the need for government 
find a place for him in his adrinisadon iecided almosbammediely.to 
edged that Jackson in person mad ri For his part Kendall acenow? 
pe phi prim de a profound impression on him “I 
during the interview as mine did of him. Heis of me improved as much 
dnr iemetas rie esr He is indeed a noble, honest old 
tin was typical. Gideon Len s agas tie Kendall's reac 
sirually hypnotized by the CE from Hartford, Connecticut, : 
his "easy and affable" c "s “penetrating” eyes and impresse ed 
affected him. 'onversation.55 Jackson's “presence” pressed by 
Kendall had actually come to Washingt oe 
assisting in th on with the disti, 
sri rm dae necem idee de 
Even in the Con; x” he quickly learned, "admi DE 
Het inthe Congue ri Congreni- fraud. it afno doble 
honest of them [congre: rank, and in the charges for arch Mathe 
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of reform." What struck Kendall particularly was the direc, 
frankness with which Jackson explained the principles that og P 
his administration. The President-elect knew precisely what he de 
to do. These principles, as the General outlined them, incip" 

following: the 


1. “All men in office who are known to have interfered in the | 
election as committee men, electioneerers or otherwise, except by a” 
independent and decent exercise of their right of suffrage,” he said uÙ? 
be unceremoniously removed. So also will all men who have been cU 
pointed from political considerations or against the will of the peop. 
and all who are incompetent. He is determined to curtail contingenei 2 

N 4 4 " * $ les, 
abolish offices and do every thing which the public service will permit i, 
reduce the patronage of the general government.” This retrenchmen, 
and reduction of government operation was the first object of Jackson's 
reform program. It addressed the most immediate problem facing the 
nation, namely centralized power in Washington. By reducing govem. 
ment he would lessen its ability to corrupt the people and endanger their 
liberty. In addition he would remove all officers appointed for reasons 
other than the public good. This would flush out the corrupters and 
incompetents. 

2. “He will suffer no member of his cabinet to be a candidate for the 
Presidency, and if they intend to take the field they must resign.” Jack- 
son’s anger and spite toward Clay prompted this decision, but he genu- 
inely believed that Clay's passion for the presidency in 1825 brought the 
entire constitutional system to near ruin. 

3. “Upon the Tariff he is in favor of a middle and just course.” There 
was no change in his previous statement about this issue, but he hoped 
that it would quiet the hotheads in South Carolina. 

4. "In relation to internal improvements, he is wholly opposed to all 
toll gate projects and every thing which can touch the jurisdiction of the 
states, and is rather favorably inclined to a distribution of the surplus 
revenue, if any there should be among the states for the purpose of 
Internal Improvements.” As someone committed to states’ rights, Jack- 
son tended to regard internal improvements as a danger. Still he under- 
stood their value and importance—especially militarily—and hoped à 
surplus revenue shared with the states might be the answer to get around 
the constitutional problem. If he could pay the national debt (something 
he soon announced as a primary object of his administration), a lar 
surplus might be forthcoming to satisfy the rising need for additional 
public works. " 

5. “He said all his cabinet must concur in measures of reform, Ru 
they did not they must leave it." In implementing his reforms n 
chosen “plain, business men," he said, in the hope that they might P^ 
assist him in achieving his object. Never had there been any question 
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at he was seriously and resolutely engaged in a reform of the 
the federal government, and therefore he must have willing 


m his official family.5* 


pis mind t 
rations of 


operation froi 
ing was said about the Bank of the United States, 

APP h both men detested it and soon found that as westerners their 
thou their antibank vi ly identical. Earlier, in a l 

ns for their antibank views were nearly identical. Earlier, in a letter 
yc Blair, Kendall assured his friend that the branches of the BUS 
of Frane iy would be under better control. "We have taken steps here 
in Kent will be efficient to take the branches of the U.S. Bank at 
which TU ae 5 
Pangon and Louisville out of the hands of the Clay men and give them 
a majority of. ‘Jackson Directors."'^* Little did he realize at the time that 
ad Blair and Jackson would go a great deal further than that. 

Nor was anything said about Indian removal, even though it would 
have a high priority when Jackson came to deliver his first State of the 
Union address to Congress in December, 1829. At the moment he was 
apparently thinking solely of the basic principles of his governmental 
orm. Later that reform would be expanded to included such specific 
issues as banking and Indian removal. He mentioned the tariff and inter- 
nal improvements to Kendall in their conversation because these were 
contentious issues at the time; banking and Indian removal only became 
contentious after Jackson had assumed the presidency. 

On the face of it Jackson's principles hardly constituted a major reform 
efort. Certainly when compared with later efforts they appear awfully 
tepid, if not inconsequential. Yet it must be remembered that this was the 
first conscious political reform program on a national scale following the 
first major period of corruption in American history. Moreover, the core 
of his program contained something major: the reduction of government 
to end corruption and restore republicanism. His stance was antipower 
and he was prepared to make whatever changes necessary to limit govern- 
ment and thereby strengthen the nation’s bulwark of freedom. 

The conversation between Jackson and Kendall lasted approximately 
an hour but the President-elect made it quite clear that he wanted the 
Journalist close to him. “If the storm waxed violent against his measures,” 
jen said, he would need Kendall's editorial talents. “I told a friend 
ther day,” said the Hero, "that you are qualified for the Head of a 
squrment and I shall put you as near it as I can.” By this remark Kendall 
‘Rs sure that he would be appointed fourth auditor since that position 

Presently filled by a Clay man, Toby Watkins. Bringing Kendall into 


ms ovemment was one of Jackson's better and most significant appoint- 


Kendall 


apparently noth 


offen carried the good news of Jackson's reform program to a group 
d Ox i pumalius who regularly met together at the home of the Rever- 
ment aaah Brown. Brown served as a clerk in the Post Office Depart- 

ing the week and as pastor of the First Baptist Church in Wash- 
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ington on Sunday. In the parlor of Parson Brown’s home cong 

such Jacksonian literary lights as the acerbic Isaac Hill, the bluff Ka ated 
Greene and the calculating Gideon Welles. Sometimes the tall, yt 
Green joined them; later Mordecai M. Noah popped in, representi, 
New York interests. All of them were immediately concerned apun% *™* 
tronage, and Welles asked Kendall pointedly what Jackson's policy ye 
be. Kendall assured them all that "rewards will invariably take place ud 
warned that they must serve Jackson's reform intentions. Only those pa 
be removed who “have been violent in their opposition, or made the ft 
use of their status to injure the cause of Jackson.” This point is essent 
Kendall continued, and in any recommendation it must be “distinc, 
made out and submitted to the President." The publicists soon forge 
about the reform intentions and simply dwelt upon the idea of expellin, 
any and all who belonged to the opposition. Patronage quickly devolved 
into spoils, and the spoils went solely to the victors. 

Once the main business of naming his cabinet had been accomplished 
Jackson turned to completing a final draft of his inaugural address, In his 
collection of papers Jackson left a document entitled "Rough Draft of the 
Inaugural Address.” It is in his handwriting and appears to have been 
composed by him, probably before he left the Hermitage. The paper is 
remarkable for its language and ideas. Considering Jackson's limited 
education the address is quite outstanding. He had been called to office 
by the “voluntary suffrages of my country," he wrote. A "government 
whose vital principle is the right of the people to controul its measures, 
and whose only object and glory are the equal happiness and freedom of 
all the members of the confederacy, cannot but penetrate me with the 
most powerful and mingled emotions of thanks, on the one hand, for the 
honor conferred on me, and on the other, of solemn apprehensions for 
the safety of the great and important interests committed to my charge." 
Not bad for an indifferently educated frontiersman, despite some shaky 
syntax in spots. Few other presidents, before or after, did as well. He said 

he trusted in the smiles of an “overruling providence . . . for that anima- 
tion ... which shall enable us to steer, the Bark of liberty, through every 
difficulty.” 

To the administration of my illustrious predecessors, I will be permitted 
to refer as mirors, not so much for the measures which m[a]y be demanded 
by the present state of the country, but as applications of the same princi- 
ples to the various exigencies which have occurred in our history, and as 
shedding light upon those which may hereafter arise. It is thus the grea! 
moral race we are running, connects us with the past, and is tributary to the 
events which are to come: thus, that every period of our Government i$ 
useful to that which follows, not as the source of principles, but as guides 
on that sacred fountain to which we must often go for the refreshment ^ 
our laws, and the invigoration of the public morals. It is from this aga 
that we derive the means of congratulating ourselves upon the present fr 
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future safety, In fine, 


condition of our country, and build our hopes for its 
Fellow Citizens, this is the bulwark of our liberties, 


Jackson’s long experience in composing addresses 
the years of his military career had amply prepared 
task. Some of the phrases in the addresses are stilted 
style of the age more than any limitation on 
he had something vital and appropriate to s. 

«ell 

ae went on to refer to the duties of the ci 
foreign and domestic affairs. National defens 
the Republic were singled out for particular 
his reform program, extending only slightly 
He wished to observe the strictest econom 
ments, liquidate the national debt, provide 
tribute the surplus on the basis of repres 
promoting education and internal improve 
Just respect for state rights and the mainta 
the best check of the tendencies to consolidation." With the accomplish- 
ment of these goals, he wrote, “I trust the memorials of our national 
blessings may be multiplied, and the scenes of domestic labour be made 
more animating and happy."6? 

Jackson discussed this draft with his friends at the Hermitage and later 
with selected politicians in Washington. He also allowed it to be shown 
toJames A. Hamilton who, in his Reminiscences, pronounced it “absolutely 
disgraceful." Disgraceful it most assuredly was not. Hamilton's com- 
ment says something about his own judgment and reliability. Hamilton 
claimed that he suggested certain alterations in the text and that he even 
Prepared an entirely new address. In any event a second address was put 
together after much consultation with Donelson, Lewis, Eaton, and oth- 

ers. Then a third. Finally everyone was satisfied and this third draft was 
the text from which Jackson read at his inauguration and which was later 
Published as the official version. The three drafts are different in many 
Particulars. What is most notable about the final version—other than the 
of the original's vitality and strength—is that Jackson mentions the 
Indians and his desire to observe a "just and liberal policy" toward them. 
Also, the need for “reform.” The word "reform" is underscored. In this 
‘egard he said he wished to correct those "abuses that have brought the 
Patronage of the Federa] Government into conflict with the freedom of 
elections.” In addition, he would correct the "causes which have dis- 
abed the rightful course of appointment" and placed power in "unfaith- 
°r incompetent hands, "6* 
ese were significant additions to the address, but on the whole the 
ird version came nowhere near the sweep and animation of Jackson's 
wn version. The revisions were aimed at winning approval from all 


to his troops during 
him for this special 
but they reflect the 
Jackson’s part. By and large 
ay, and he said it exceedingly 


hief executive in terms of 
e and the general safety of 
mention. Then he outlined 
what he had said to Kendall. 
y in governmental disburse. 
a “judicious” tariff, and dis- 
entation for the purpose of 
ments. He would adhere to “a 
inance of state sovereignity as 
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classes in all sections ny n ani 
i from Jackson's many friends. edi 
or no displeasure frc d ned. hl US 
The Radicals were espe ally concerned that Jackson's adir 
Tatitudinarian” interpretation of the Coen wy 


mentally conservative, but Van Bi im 
u 


new fimdan 
They knew him to be Cairecty through Hamilton) that he po i 
ny constitutional opinion at od ee te 
».66 He worried needlessly, Jackson! th 
al doctrine. He only veered from Pi 
He was a pragmatic politicis LM 
ever it served his need, im, fu 

approval the Tennesseans pre 
n March 4. The town already bulged with rt! 
sts, 


ion, 


" 
Jaw such a crowd here before,” commented Daniel Webster, «pert 
ns 


have come five hundred miles to see General Jackson, and they really 
k to think that the country is rescued from some dreadful danger!"®7 Indeed i 
did. The danger had been very real to them. It involved somethin 
basic as their right to govern themselves and choose their own Presiden 1 
Maybe some men like Webster could not appreciate that fear, but it was 
real. Fortunately the nation had been rescued, as Jackson said, by the 
“voluntary suffrage of the people." Now they must make certain that the 


danger never arose again. 
Soon every hotel room and lodging house was packed with the hordes 


of people who came from every “point on the compass.” It reminded 
some of the “inundation of the northern barbarians into Rome."® News- 


papers predicted that the inauguration would draw more people to the 

capital than Washington had ever seen before. The crowds walking arm 

in arm gazed “on all around them with the vacant stare of undisguised 

curiosity and wonder.” After Washington filled up, the ever-mounting 
torrent of people spilled over into Alexandria and Georgetown, taking 
any accommodation they could find. They slept on the floors of taverns 
and in open fields "curtained by the unbroken sky.’"6? Some boarding 
houses charged twenty dollars per week—triple the normal cost of most 
hotels. Only the White House on inauguration eve had available sleep"8 
quarters. John Quincy Adams and his family departed the “President” 
palace" at around 9:00 p.m. the night before the inaugural and move 

into Commodore David Porter's house on Meridian Hill, which Adam 
rented. Because Jackson had shamefully snubbed him by not calling 0? 
him afier his arrival in Washington, Adams decided to boycott his M 
Sor's inaugural. It was bad form on the part of both men. Jackson br A 
should have shown the President the courtesy of a brief, formal al 
ie ea Adams in part for the slanderous articles about hiring s 

© that appeared in the Washington newspapers an or fa 
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st a stop to them. Jackson owed Adams a great deal for his strong 
support in the past; and it was expecting too much to think that the 
ident could control his partisan press. Jackson should have sup- 
ressed his anger and performed what courtesy dictated. But he felt it 
Fuld be a betrayal of his beloved, and he therefore refused. In any event 
‘Adams regarded the snub as inexcusable and so, like his father before 
fied the inaugural ceremonies. 
March 4, 1829, the day of the inauguration, dawned bright and sunny, 
a day made to order for an outdoor celebration. After a long season of 
cold and rainy weather it was “as if nature was willing to lend her aid 
towards contributing to the happiness of the thousands that crowded to 
behold the great ceremony.”"7° 
The capital awoke to the firing of a thirteen-gun cannon salute. Im- 
mediately the streets began to fill with people. The center of the city lay 
between the President's mansion and the Capitol along both sides of the 
unpaved but tree-lined street called Pennsylvania Avenue. Here the busi- 
ness and residential sections of Washington could be found. They con- 
sisted of narrow buildings of two and three stories usually with shops on 
the ground floor. The President's house stood out in bold relief at one 
end. Its stark angularity was emphasized by the white paint hastily applied 
toit after the War of 1812. The trees planted by President Adams would 
one day soften the outlines of the building but at present they only 
accentuated its severe appearance. Clustered nearby were the executive 
office buildings—Treasury, War, Navy—of Greek revival style done in 
brick. A mile away and rising from an upward slope sat the Capitol, whose 
dome looked to some like an “inverted wash bowl.” This was the first 
election in which the inaugural ceremony was planned for the East Por- 
tico of the building, and it became the traditional setting for these rituals. 
An open-air ceremony was scheduled because of the vast numbers of 
people jammed into the city and the necessity of giving them an opportu- 
nity to witness their Hero's final triumph as he took the oath of office. 
Also, "that they may not hear him,” laughed one wag. By 10:00 a.m. the 
open area in front of the East Portico was thronged with people, as well 
as the main streets leading to it. Like a mighty, agitated sea, the masses 
Pushed and shoved to get closer to the place where Jackson would ap- 
Pear. They even swarmed up the steps leading to the Portico, so that a 
ship's cable had to be stretched about two-thirds of the way up the flight 
of stairs to hold them back. Francis Scott Key stared in wonder at the 
incredible spectacle of this surging, pulsating mass of humanity. “It is 
,” he gasped, "it is sublime!”7! 

At half past ten o'clock a group of officers and soldiers of the Revolu- 
onary Army formed a procession at Brown's Hotel and marched to 
m 5 to escort the President-elect to the Capitol. At 11:00 a.m. Jack- 

or Cmerged from his quarters and was met by "an immense concourse 

People" gathered in front of his hotel. When he appeared at the 
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entrance they set up a great shout. They saluted him with ¢ 
“huzza.""7? Ties of 
"The escort positioned itself. Behind them a line formed of of 
(Hinds, Call, Patterson, Jones, Spotts, Ross, Robb, Nicholson 
Harper) who had served at New Orleans on January 8, 1815. Then d 
the Washington Central Committee with Colonel Nathan Toys, € 
the Marshal of the District, followed by Major Lewis and Major Done: 
and finally the President-elect himself. Jackson was dressed in 4 
black suit, black tie, and long black coat, and because of his height he ^ 
plainly visible along the route to the crowds lining both sides of Penna 
vania Avenue. is 
As the procession moved along Jackson was soon flanked by “hack, 
gigs, sulkies, wood-carts and a Dutch wagon." The wagon bore “a freigh; 
of females who enjoyed the enviable distinction of keeping by the side of 
the General all the way to the capitol.” Jackson walked eastward along the 
avenue and with each burst of cheering he waved to the crowd and 
nodded his head in appreciation. People could single him out from the 
procession because he was the only person not wearing a hat. How 
extraordinarily appropriate, thought Margaret Bayard Smith, wife of the 
Maryland senator, who watched the procession from an upper floor of her 
house, "the Servant in the presence of his Sovereign, the People." 
When he reached the Capitol Jackson headed first for the Senate cham. 
ber to witness the swearing-in of the Vice President, John C. Calhoun 
Again the crowds were insufferably large and there was genuine fear that 
there would be injuries from people being knocked down or trodden 
underfoot. At 11:30 A.M. Jackson arrived in the chamber and was immedi- 
ately conducted to a chair in front of the secretary's desk. To his left sat 
the diplomatic corps resplendent in their ribbons and stars and gold 
trimmings—quite a contrast to the somber, black-suited Jackson. To the 
General's left sat the justices of the Supreme Court, looking appropri- 
ately grave—if not downright worried. A seat had also been provided for 
the retiring President Adams but it remained vacant during the proceed- 
ings and shouted his obvious discourtesy. Members of the Senate sat in 
their usual places and Representatives from the lower House along with 
special guests and invited ladies occupied the galleries. It was ascene of | 
republican plainness and austerity and quite appropriate, in view of Jad- 
son’s recent bereavement. 
At high noon, after Calhoun's swearing-in by the president pro I^ 
of the Senate, a procession formed in the chamber and slowly made © 
way to the East Portico for the principal ceremony. Fifteen to wen 
thousand people (the Telegraph claimed thirty) massed together ar% iga 
the Capitol and along the avenues leading to it. As the massive TO.” 
doors swung open, marshals marched out, followed by the JUST er 
Marine band took up a position to the right of the steps 2” artile? 
uniformed soldiers stood at attention around the grounds. TW? 
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companies prepared to fire their 
lues. ligand 

The screaming and shoutin, 
eral Jackson strode into view. © Md reached ity Pitch when G, 

“There! there! that is hen: 

"Which?" 

“He with the white head!” 

“Ah, there is the old man 
son!"74 

Cries of “huzza” spli 
sounds in my ears," 


NAUGURAL 


still re- 


the eager, expectant eyes of that va: 
-+ - Of their adored leader.” 
the whole mass changed. 
which usually pervades a mix, 
hue of ten thousand u; 
sudden joy."75 


high nose, and w 
Then ina 
bowed to 

A table 


he began, and as he spoke the crowd grew very 
him. There was "an almost breathless silence,” but 
eached their cager ears.78 


r ko undertake the arduous duties that I have been appointed to 
Perform by the choice of a free people,” Jackson continued, "I avail 
asl of this... solemn occasion to express [my] gratitude..." It was 
almost an exact duplicate of the opening sentence of Jefferson's first 
and everyone thought that wonderfully appropriate. 
ogram and then closed with a proper invocation. “And 


inaugural address, 
outlined his pr 


pe 
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a firm reliance on the goodness of that Power whose provid 

fully protected our national infancy, and has since upheld oi] n Merj, 
various vicissitudes, encourages me to offer up my ardent sy iber ties in 
that He will continue to make our beloved country the oplei ation 
divine care and gracious benediction.”79 ECL of gi. 

Those who were close enough to hear his words liked them ve. 
Those further away were grateful that the address lasted no lon, much 
ten minutes. It was one of the shortest inaugural addresses in ke k 
of the presidency and almost set a record.®® Later, when it was publ? 
it met with general approval. “The address itself is excellent chaste a 
otic sententious and dignified,” James Hamilton, Jr senator from C2 
Carolina, told Van Buren. “As far as I have heard . . . it has given Uva, 
satisfaction.”8! The Democratic press reported that the "adén tal 
iis throughout the pure spirit of republicanism of the Jeferson 

When Jackson finished his address the crowd again roared its approval. 
He “stood for some minutes amid the shouts of thousands,” gestured his 
thanks, and sat down, but his manner throughout was so elegant that it 
captivated everyone. The “principal personage,” wrote James Hamilton, 
Jr., "acquited himself with a grace and ‘composed dignity’ which I never 
saw surpassed.” Said another: "There was a stateliness and elegance in 
the General's manner that charmed everybody.”83 

Chief Justice John Marshall then rose to administer the oath of offic. 
A Bible was held by one of the attendants. Jackson approached the chief 
justice, placed one hand on the Bible, and raised the other. Repeating 
‘after Marshall the words that he would faithfully execute the office of 
President, Jackson spoke the final words forcefully, hitting each word with 
a smack— preserve, protect and defend the Constitution of the United 
States." The President then raised the Bible to his lips and kissed it 
reverently. He shook hands with Marshall. As the crowd erupted Jackson 
turned to them and bowed. "Yes," said Mrs. Smith ecstatically, "to the 
people in all their majesty."** 

The crowd was now beside itself and could no longer hold back. In one 
great surge the people charged forward, broke the chain barring their 
way, and swarmed around their Hero as he received the congratulations 
of the guests on the Portico. It took no little effort by the marshals and 
friends of the President to free him from this unruly mob. He found 
temporary refuge inside the Capitol, but since a public reception was 
scheduled in the White House following the swearing-in, Jackson was 
obliged to retrace his steps up Pennsylvania Avenue. hill 

He exited from the west entrance of the Capitol, walked down the s 
to the gate, and found a handsome white horse waiting to take him to ® 
new home. As the Hero mounted, a waiting crowd let out a shout. AeA 
thing he did seemed to please them. To accompany him to the Wir 
House, Tench Ringgold, the United States Marshal, and Colonel Nat 
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d th innumerable carria, 
on horseback moving in the same direction, For a nip sees aM 


wating for the stream to run by; but like a never ea hour, I stood 
Capitol continued pouring forth its torrents "a Slowly aihe 
tion, to ihe people who cheered and waved ij ur iE his 
beaded for the White House, and oh, said the disapprove anon 
"such a cortege as followed him! Country men, T d mith, 
mounted and dismounted, boys, women and child black nd cen, 
Carriages, wagons and carts all pursuing him to the eg mee 
Never had there been such 


í 5 ide him, B 
the avenue was again jammed. “As f Y this 
ime ja ar as is 
ed Amos Kendall, “the side-walks of the Avenue wy aÀ Teach, 
on foot and the centre with i, Reis with 
Persons 


By the time the General arrived at the mansion all the rooms on the 
lower floor were filled to capacity by a mixture of every conceivable race, 
color, and social standing. People from the "highest and most polished,” 
sad Joseph Story, an associate justice of the Supreme Court, "down to 
the most vulgar and gross in the nation” poured into the White House. 
“Inever saw such a mixture,” he moaned. "The reign of KING MOB 
seemed triumphant,” he added. “I was glad to escape from the scene as 
soon as possible." 

A modest White House reception had been planned. Nothing elabo- 
ad nothing like previous presidential “levees,” which had had a regal 
and elitist tone to them. But what took place verged on public disorder. 
libecame a wild, near-riotous scene. Barrels of orange punch had been 
Prepared, but as the waiters opened the doors to carry them out, the mob | 
Potted them and rushed forward to seize them. The "most painful con- | 
fusion prevailed” as waiters and guests collided. Pails of liquor splashed 
10 the floor, glasses fell and were smashed or stepped on, and such | 
Fayhem ensued "that wine and ice-creams could not be brought out to 
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the ladies.” Several thousand dollars in smashed china 4 


were lost during the pandemonium. To add to the ener 
with "boots heavy with mud” stood on the “damask sar ™ 
in order to get a better look at their President. It Was a “reg a hain 
nalia," laughed Senator James Hamilton, Jr. "The mob broke Su 
sands—Spirits black yellow and grey, poured in in ong unin? hoy, 
stream of mud and filth, among the throngs many fit subjeq Pied 
Penitentiary.” One “stout black wench” sat quietly by heryd fr th 
this free country a jelley with a gold spoon at the Presiden ii 
When Mrs, Smith and her family arrived at the mansing iei 
aghast at the spectacle in progress. “What a scene did we witness 
gasped. “The Majesty of the People had disappeared, and a rapi. the 
of boys, negros, women, children, scrambling, fighting romping yee 
a pity what a pity."99 E. What 
Poor Jackson. They nearly suffocated him with their display of loy, 
happiness. Everyone wanted to shake his hand, or touch hima e tT 
late him. Amos Kendall caught sight of him standing a few Steps from ine 
south entrance shaking hands with “people of all sorts and descriptions” 
The journalist tried to get to the President but the flow of peopl surged 
toward him and bucking it invited physical injury. “Like hundred 
others,” Kendall said, “I leapt in at the window of an adjoining room,” 
Still it was impossible to get near Jackson. Finally the pressure got so tad 
and the danger of actually injuring the President so real that a numha 
of men formed a ring around him as "a kind of barrier of their owm 
bodies.” The President, reported Mrs. Smith, was "literally nearly pressed 
to death and almost suffocated and torn to pieces in their eagerness to 
shake hands with Old Hickory." Happily, he made his escape from lis 
well-wishers and returned to his temporary quarters at Gadsby's. It vas 
4:00 p.92 
The flight of the President did not dampen the spirit of the mob, 
however. The mayhem, if anything, got worse. Indeed, it now looked as 
though the mansion itself was in danger and might collapse around them. 
To relieve the pressure inside the building, tubs of punch and pails of 
liquor were transferred to the lawn outside and all the windows were 
thrown open to provide additional exits for those anxious to keep up with 
the refreshments, The strategy worked. The “rabble” bolted after the 
liquor, using the fastest means of exit, l 
It was wild. For ladies and gentlemen of refinement it was an awful 
commentary on American life and customs.93 What would the rest of the 
world think? What would they say? And, they asked, what had happen 
to American political institutions to bring this about? mil- 
Not everyone thought the reception a scandal. Senator James Hari 
ton, Jr., declared it a great success. “Notwithstanding the row "E 
Kicked up,” he told Van Buren, “the whole matter went off very well” 
The “old man,” totally exhausted, rested in his rooms at Gadsby's 
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with the inaugural ceremonies and the favorable reaction to 
wi imed with Calhoun and some of his entourage on sirloin 
sadder m a prize ox roasted for the occasion.’ He planned to retire 
aek out om °F no intention of attending the inaugural ball. He was 
early since rning for his wife. A six-month period of deep mourning was 
silin mourn o for Rachel. The organizing committee for the 
ral knew his decision and did not attempt to talk him out of it. 
he ball involved a subscription there was no danger 


admission to U Š 
iE Traff would crash the scene and make the occasion another 


pleased 


pos ra as heldin the “spacious and elegant Saloon" at the Washing- 

‘sembly Rooms run by Mr. Carusi, the proprietor, and located at 
(p d Eleventh Streets. The "Saloon" was tastefully and appropriately 
(apated with evergreens and flowers, and a large American flag “waved 
A road folds over the heads of the numerous guests." Some 1200 

sons attended, so many in fact that pumps had risen in price in the 
Perse of the day from $2 to $5 per pair. It was a glittering affair. Ladies 
gorgeously gowned in tight-waisted, wide-skirted dresses and men 
Bised in formal black evening clothes provided a sharp contrast to what 
fad taken place a few hours earlier at the "President's palace." The Vice 
President and his wife, several members of the prospective cabinet and 
their wives, Major and Mrs. Andrew Jackson Donelson, members of for- 
cign legations, and "numerous distinguished strangers" attended. The 
newly.wed Eatons put in an appearance, but the other ladies of the official 
family tried not to notice as Peggy Eaton swept into the room and startled 
everyone with her presence and beauty.’ 

After dancing for several hours, the company adjourned to the lower 
room where supper was served "composed of all the delicacies of the 
season.” Dancing was renewed when dinner ended and continued until 
the guests departed at 2:00 a.m. Everything went beautifully. Only the 
presence of Peggy Eaton dampened the spirits of certain ladies, particu- 
ltl since protocol dictated that the cabinet members and their wives sit 
in fairly close proximity during the supper. Still that was a small price for 
ire evening. It was "splendid," proclaimed Mrs. Smith. "In 

fect order, "97 

Indeed, the ball climaxed a memorable day. The inauguration proved 
Mon nii display of the American spirit at its most boisterous, exuber- 
oe vulgar that the essential ingredients of this inaugural became 
caution. It was the first people's inaugural. The people—not politi- 

ot Washington society or the Central Committee—made it uniquely 

Wanara "It was a proud day for the people," reported the Argus of 

dent agit on March 18, 1829. "General Jackson is their own Presi 

iei. his dress, venerable in his appearance, unaffected and 

bespoke es manners, he was greeted by them with an enthusiasm which 
m the Hero of a popular triumph.” 
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Speaking from a different point of view, Mrs. Smith had to agree 
nonetheless, although she tempered her comments with a small warning 
“It was the People’s day, and the People's President and the People 
would rule. God grant that one day or other, the People do not pull down, 
all rule and rulers.”98 . 

The inauguration of General Andrew Jackson, despite the vulgarity and 
animal spirits unleashed by the occasion, was one of the great moments 
in American history. And the reason for this, as everyone agreed, was that 
it represented in a symbolic way a significant advance in representative 
government for the American people.” Andrew Jackson was the people's 
own President—the first such—and that was something wonderful and 
exciting. Seeing the crowds and hearing them cheer a government that 
they themselves had called into existence augured well for the future of 

a democratic society. 
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CHAPTER 10 


The Reform Begins 


ONCE THE “RAVAGES OF THE Mos” had been “repaired and the building 
prepared . » - for his residence,” President Andrew Jackson moved into 
the White House. And like almost everything else he touched, Old Hick- 
ory radically altered the structure and appearance of the executive man- 
Gon almost immediately. For it was Andrew Jackson who had the wit and 

‘al skill) to muster from Congress the 


imagination (along with the politic 
sae to complete the building of the White House and finish its interior 


means on. At his direction, the north portico was constructed in 1829, 
having been designed twenty-two years before by Benjamin Latrobe. In 


addition, single-story wings were extended east and west from the main 


building as offices and housing for horses and carriages, ‘And in 1833 iron 


pipes were laid to bring running water from Franklin Park to the White 
Hause, Previously two pumps had provided water via wooden troughs. 
‘The first formal garden around the White House was also laid out, and 
the President himself planted several magnolia trees in memory of his 
beloved Rachel. 
To improve the interior decoration of 
Jackson $50,000. A full fifth of this am: 
Room. The furnishings ruined in the inaugural “riot” were replaced. 
ei irte beams and wood paneling were installed The uphol- 
stery for the twenty-four armchairs and four ‘sofas needed replacement, 
and three cut-glass chandeliers, several marble-top tables, and a Brussels 
carpet were also added to the room. Washington society commented 
Ninoribly about the twenty spittoons scattered about the East Room. 
ie. the objects themselves—they were fixtures in most fashionable 
es at the time—but the number. Twenty did seem excessive, except 


BED 


the house, the Congress allotted 
ount went to refurbish the East 
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there was no telling how Jackson and his western fri, 

and perhaps the White House needed added pean Might bey, 
entertained sumptuously the President also bought a splen P! he 
vice, a new French dinner service, and a set of crystal that j i silver ey. 
sizes of wine glasses. The purchase price came to $4,308 1 144 nine 

When Jackson moved into the White House he gathered as 
around him as possible. The Donelsons—Andrew and Emily a niy 
as official hostess) and their nearly three-year-old son, An Do ry 
Donelson, Jr.—formed a solid core. Jackson's own twenty yes 
joined his father in the executive mansion but soon rete) pix on 
see to supervise the "farm" and the Hermitage, and only perd, > 
returned to Washington to visit the General and the other 
his family. Mary Eastin, the daughter of William and Rachel (Dose * 
Eastin, who was one of Jackson's many wards and the friend and 4 
dante of Emily Donelson, also moved into the White House. Mav 
mother and Emily were sisters, although Emily and Mary were only tin. 
years apart in age. The winsome nineteen-year-old Mary enlivened the 
White House with her youthful sparkle and provided Emily with compan. 
ionship and familial devotion. 

Later in the spring, Ralph Earl, the painter, joined the White House 
entourage. Married to Rachel Jackson’s niece, Jane Caffery (who died 
shortly after their marriage), Earl had often been Jackson's traveling 
companion. After Rachel's death the new President found his presence 
very comforting, so he installed the painter in the White House and gave 
him a private studio where he could work undisturbed. 

William B. Lewis, who accompanied the Jackson party from Tennessee 
to Washington, followed the General into the executive mansion, but a 
few days after the inaugural he felt a little uncomfortable with this ar- 
rangement, since nothing had been said about his status within the new 
administration. He told the President he planned to return to Tennessee. 
It was the planting season and his plantation required his presence. 

“Why, Major,” replied Jackson, “you are not going to leave me here 
alone, after doing more than any other man to bring me here?” 

The General looked so forlorn and desperate—at least Lewis liked to 
think he did—that the Major agreed to stay and it was arranged for him 
to take an auditorship with the Treasury t and live at the White 
House. Lewis provided many services for Jackson, not the least of a 
was writing to political friends to explain the President's thinking on 
major issues before the administration. rooms a 

In the arrangement of living quarters, Jackson chose the two Vah ls 
the end of the corridor on the southwest side of the building, wr 
office at the other end of the hall. The Donelsons occupied the EL 
west corner room facing Pennsylvania Avenue and used the room (7 
to it as a nursery. In these quarters three of Emily's children we rg 
All considered, the group comprised a comfortably sized 
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nted all ages: children, teen-agers, young marrieds, the mid- 
nd the old man himself. Jackson seemed very pleased with this 
ent, at least in the beginning, and the presence of his family so 
made life much easier all around.? 
d most pressing matter facing President Jackson upon the 
f his administration was the necessity of expelling from 
hose corrupting practices had scarred the operation of 
‘American government for the past ten years. Unfortunately, many 
historians, including Jackson's most sympathetic biographers, have cyni- 
ally misinterpreted this reform in the belief that it was a simple matter 
of patronage and the reward of the party faithful. The “task of reform, " 
wrote one biographer quoting from Jackson's inaugural address, “being 
abrief way of saying, “Turn the rascals out.’ " No doubt to some Demo- 
cats, particularly journalists involved in party organization, that was 
recisely its meaning. Not so Jackson's. Removal from office in his mind 
was linked initially to the problem of corruption and the concentration 
of power, and the need to eliminate that corruption and lessen that power 
in order to protect American freedom. Later, he elevated removal from 
office into the principle of rotation: namely, that regular change in per- 
sonnel in office is healthy in a democratic society. "Rotation in office," 
Jackson wrote within three months of his inauguration, “will perpetuate 


our liberty."* 

It was the perpetuation of ‘American liberty that Jackson wished to 
safeguard and which explains his decision to make his appointments an 
essential component of his reform program. Not only was he concerned 
about the corruption to which entrenched officials inevitably succumb, 
but also he feared the emergence of an “official aristocracy” that would 
presume to act (as ‘Adams and Clay did) without any regard for the 
popular will. After a few years in office they tended to view their positions 


asa matter of right, and even to anticipate bequeathing their tenure to 
their offspring. As a result of this attitude, the President contended, the 
worst forms of public misbehavior seeped into the system and corroded 
the machinery of government. Jackson regarded the Washington bu- 
reaucracy as an “Augean stable"—the figure of speech he invariably 
employed when referring to it, as did his close associates—and he be- 
lieved he was just the man to cleanse it, having ‘obtained the people’s 


mandate to do so.* 

But there was nothing particularly extraordinary in the position Jack- 
son took at the outset of his administration. By the time he had been 
elected President virtually all the leading politicians in both parties roe 
sized the need, if not the wisdom, of regularly cleaning house in all the 
major departments of the government in order to insure efficiency and 
ae Besides, the success of an administration depended in large 

ure on the cooperation and support it received from the bureauc- 
"acy. For an administration to presume a friendly attitude from appon- 
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tees of its defeated predecessor, said Edward Everett to the 
general, “is to court its own destruction." John Quincy Adame ey 
that lesson the hard way, Everett went on. He retained and me tio 
men with "exclusive regard to merit; and what has been his pP ed 
most furious opposition, rallied on the charge of the corrupt diii 

vi rib 
of office, and the open or secret hostility of three-fourths of the, 
holders in the Union."* © offic, 

Andrew Jackson was too good a politician to make Adams's Mistake 
understood the political necessity of creating a friendly bureaucracy , 
preliminary to the successful running of his administration. Moreo, è 
recognized that there were many men in the Democratic Party wh, n 
they deserved a fitting reward for their essential services in defeating £^ 
National Republicans. But more than anything else Jackson believed 
the people expected him to restore the government to virtue and de 
cency. “I know the General is resolved on making a pretty general sweep 
of the departments,” said Major Lewis. “It is expected he will demie dy 
Augean stables, and I feel pretty confident he will not disappoint the 
popular expectation in this particular. He is determined on making a 
radical change in the offices—on giving them a complete overhauling and 
to do this effectually an almost entire new set must be put in.” 

Prior to his inauguration Jackson prepared an "Outline of principles” 
respecting his intended reform which he submitted to the heads of the 
various departments. The document was dated February 23, 1829. In it 
he directed his cabinet to undertake immediately “a strict examination" 
into the operation of their respective departments and to report to him 
directly on “what retrenchments can be made without injury to the public 
service, what offices can be dispensed with, and what improvement made 
in the economy and dispatch of business." As much as possible they must 
limit the operation of government. Because of the “widespread corrup- 
tion,” he continued, he expected removals. But, he added, these remo- 
vals must emanate from principle. He therefore directed that only those 
who had been “appointed against the manifest will of the people” or 
whose official station “was made to operate against the freedom of state 
elections” would be replaced. The appointment power must serve the 
cause of freedom. In addition, he expected all new appointees to help 
restore virtue and morality to government. They must conform to à strict 
moral code. "Connected with the character of the administration are the 
moral habits of those who may be entrusted with its various subordinate 
duties, Officers in their private and public relations should be examples 
of fidelity & honesty; otherwise .... they will have to be removed." ange 
adherence to this principle, he said, will both “elevate the wil 
the government, and purify the morals of the country. This principle. 
be regarded as a fundamental one by the President."5 

Thus, even before Jackson moved into the White Hi 
clear to his cabinet officers that he planned, as part o 


rouse, he made it 
f bis reform. ^ 
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jntive power to restore virtue to government and a stri 
n bureaucracy. He expected their cooperation, rie 
e politicians anticipated a general sweep of the apie 


apene So Fists publicized the h 
ny journalists publicize the happy event with the observ 
s Mam P emanded this housecleaning. posean 


r he people CE Wholesale removals may have delighted some hun 
The Prs pot it sent a shock terror ik ough the bureaucracy. Then 
p pected dismissal minutes after Jackson entered the White House. 
s rammed out the announcement that the “Augean stables” 
enspaPeansed within a fortnight Over the next several months the 
gat ja about remov als continued unabated. But now the opposition 
propagandaa neir voices to the din. Only instead of describing i 
nes of reform they spoke of it as a “Reign of Terror.” Intelligent, 
ae. d dedicated servants, they said, had been ousted to make room 
iar political hacks. And many apprehensive citizens believed this distor- 
So pervasive was this perception that not many years later a com- 
tator swore that the situation approached the worst excesses of the 
Teach Revolution, “Terror reigned in Washington,” he said. “The 
x ody of officials awaited their fate in silent horror, glad when the 

ed another day.” There were reports 


office hours expired at having escapi 
ofe pe man "cut his throat from ear to ear, from the mere terror of 


being dismissed." 
‘This wild exaggeration of what happened during the early weeks of 
n's administration soon assumed the status of accepted fact. Be- 
quse an untutored Democracy had expressed its stupid will and elected 
an ignorant frontiersman to the presidency, the government verged on 
"n. "The government,” asserted one mar, "formerly served by the elite 
ofthe nation, is now served, to a very considerable extent, by its refuse."* 
That supposedly was what Jackson had wrought by his rotation princi- 
ple. Instead of reform he had introduced one of the worst political prac- 
ves conceivable: the spoils system. An early and generally admiring 


biographer of Jackson never forgave him for this single lapse. Rotation 
in office, said James Parton, “I consider an evil so great and so difficult 
to remedy, that if all his other public acts had been perfectly wise and 
right, this single feature of his administration would suffice to render it 
deplorable rather than ‘admirable.”? Democrats at the time seemed to 
enjoy their reputation as spoilsmen, as though it confirmed their nonelit- 
itm nd further identified them with the people. William L. Marcy, him- 
selfa man of integrity and one of Van Buren's principal lieutenants in the 
Congress, told his colleagues on the floor of the Senate that removals 
were part of the political process. “To the victor belong the spoils of the 
enemy,” he brazenly announced. nt statement 
Wer every critical judgment of Jackson jovals. 
set dminthed ‘he whole concept of reform and the need for 
n to protect the system from corruption and inefficiency- 
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Needless to say, Andrew Jackson did not inaugurate the spoil 
That system had long been part of the American political Sene S¥Stem, 
he institute a reign of terror and dismiss thousands from og. ^ did 
replace them with political misfits. In point of fact he dismissed à "E ang 

few employees and to a very large extent his appointments Were Aively 
similar education and background to those who had been reps "of 
Jackson's object had always been reform, not the awarding of spoj €” 
therefore what he did or did not do must be evaluated in terme C 2d 
intent. Of this 

Within minutes of his arrival in the White House President Jackso 
besieged by office seekers. In 1829 they had no difficulty in seeinn ^ * 
President. They just walked into the White House uninvited. If the Hd 
dent was engaged they could wait or request an appointment. Others 
they expected to be ushered into his presence without further del. a 
Since Jackson was the "People's President" and his the "People's goscz ^ 
ment,” a great many individuals had no hesitation in coming to him 
directly and requesting employment. He was so inundated by office seek. 
ers that at one point he declared he had five hundred applicants for every 
office available. Despite this time-consuming process he said he was “de. 
termined to hear with caution, examine well, and grant offices to none 
but such as was honest and capable."!! 

Jackson proceeded very carefully with his removals because he insisted 
on evidence of impropriety before authorizing dismissals. He was sure 
the evidence existed.!? But he would not act until he had that evidence 
in hand. Of course he could not obtain it himself; he relied on department 
heads to provide it. He also trusted certain individuals whom he assigned 
to sensitive areas with instructions to report to him directly. One such 
individual was Amos Kendall, whom Jackson appointed fourth auditor.!5 
Kendall had already learned about some “horrible abuses in the govem- 
ment” and once appointed to office he immediately set to work to obtain 
evidence.!4 He found it in no time. He discovered a “rat”—to use Jack- 
son's word—‘‘marauding on the Treasury." The name of the “rat” was 
Tobias Watkins, the previous fourth auditor, who fled the city when his 
misconduct was discovered. Short in his accounts by $7000, Watkins tried 
to cover up his default. Jackson tracked him. “I am ingaged preparing 
legal process to pursue and arrest him,” he wrote just a few weeks after 
taking office. “It may be that the Late Secry. of the Navy is concerned in 
the frauds.” That secretary was Samuel Southard and Jackson longed 
to indict him, considering all the trouble Southard had caused in the 
late campaign. The President directed that Southard be asked fora wri 
ten explanation and “should he hesitate he will be called on by a Judicial 
inquiry, and be put upon his defence. Should a Jury find him guilty, the 
punishment a Penitentiary offence. As to the Guilt of Tobias Watkins in this 
fraud upon the Treasury, there can be no doubt, but he has disap- 


peared,”15 


E 


Watkins played the role of corrupt government official to perfection, 
fied the city, was subsequently apprehended, tried, convicted, and 
He eds He became Jackson's first reform victim. The case made a 
Wa iem for the Democratic press to show existing corruption within 
bred eral government. It also documented the determination and suc- 
the lof the present administration in rooting out and Prosecuting the 
rngdoers. “Indeed, the affair caused a great Sensation."I5 It staggered 
Ve ablic because it came so quickly after the inauguration. Just a matter 
pnm And it seemed to prove everything Old Hickory had said att 
‘he condition of the federal bureaucracy. 
“akson beamed. “Assure my friends,” he 
dear geting ot hefe UHL we labour. nig 
yo do so, until we destroy all the rats, wi 
Treasury”? ' 
Although Watkins was the most notorious defaulter to be exposed in 
the opening days ofthe Jackson administration, he was not alona Fenn 
digging imo the records produced additional “rat.” Eleven testa 
agens were caught short in their accounts. And that was only the beste 
ning “Among the custom-houses and other receives of public monco 7 
reported Kendall, "numerous peculators were discovered and he kad 
fom ofice"* Within twelve months of Jackson's presidency something 
like $280,000 was discovered stolen from the Treasury Department 
alone Frauds in the payment of fishing bounties were stopped. Tuc 
collectors engaged in this criminal operation were removed, resulting w 
a saving the very first year of Jackson's administration of $51 971 I. 
Miles King, the agent of the Navy Department at Norfolk, was removed 
because he was discovered "using for his own purposes" about $40,000 
of public money for several years, concealing his theft by false returns, 
Sero Tazewell of Virginia took up King's cause and appealed to Jack, 
‘on, “distinctly threatening him with consequences in the Senate ike did 


for revise the decision. You may well suppose that Old Hickory was not 
‘0 be moved by such means." 


The Hero withered the senator with a glance. 

Another defaulter of near $12,000, for which he had not accounted, 
threatened to go to the two Virginia senators, Tazewell and Tyler, if 
Amos Kendall did not accede to a settlement which he, the defaulter, 
Proposed, Most of these thieves, said Kendall, were as bold as brass 

Within a single year, by flushing out the rats, the administration re- 
duced the expenditures of the Navy Department alone by $1 million. “It 
'sthe opinion of the Secretary of the Navy,” wrote Kendall, “that if he 

left to practice upon our own principles, there will be a 
ng of a million per annum.” s 
he widespread embezzlements uncovered by his adminis- 
^ requested in his first annual message that Congress make 
ing with public defaulters more stringent. He also asked that 
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wrote John C. McLemore, 
ht and day, and will continue 
hho have been plundering the 
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the two-year statute of limitations be calculated from the date of 

ture from office (rather than the date of the offense) because «Pt 
"rats" used this statute to escape conviction. In addition Jackson Many 
the Congress to revise the revenue laws in order to block the evas, 8% 
customs duties as well as to set the cost of public printing and he of 
close off one source of kickbacks.!* ey 

Additional investigations by the heads of departments revealed 
many of the exposed defaulters had taken an oath of bankruptcy, j thar 
they had taken it many times. By invoking the Insolvent Debto ami 
defaulters could escape payment of their debts. This drove Jackson we 
when he heard about it and he subsequently ordered all d 
heads to discharge any employee found guilty of invoking this stan 
The President also demanded the dismissal of drunkards, of which th, 
government had far more than its fair share. To his disgust Jackson 
discovered that many employees proved morally delinquent, in one form 
or another, and literally scores had spent time in jail. Government service 
had become the repository of criminals and moral “degenerates.” 

These revelations vindicated Jackson's position during the presidential 
campaign, and he did not hesitate to point it out. “You will recollect thar 
in the recent political contest it was said and truly said to be a struggle 
between the virtue of the american people and the corrupting influence 
of executive patronage,” he wrote. Well, that claim has proved totally 
correct. But we are presently doing something about it and as quickly a 
possible. "You will see from the public journals we have begun reform, 
and that we are trying to cleans the augean stables, and expose to view 
the corruption of some of the agents of the late administration." Since 
“office and preferment” in my administration, said Jackson, will be acces- 
sible to both the rich and the poor, "honesty, probity and capability 
constituting the sole and execlusive test, will I am persuaded, have the 
happiest tendency to preserve, unimpaired, freedom of political ac- 
tion.” 

One of the hungriest rats to be driven from his nest was the “Register 
of the Treasury,” a man named Nourse. He defaulted to the amount of 
$10,000. When Jackson confronted him he admitted his guilt. Yet he 
pleaded to be retained on account of his age! Old Hickory demanded his 
resignation. Nourse refused. The infuriated Jackson dismissed him on the 
spot. “I would turn out my own father under the same circumstances,” 
he fumed.?! 

The moral delinquency within the federal government exceeded even 
Jackson's pessimistic prediction. Old Nourse's bland request for rete” 
tion on account of his age—as though stealing $10,000 from the gover 
ment in no way reflected upon his ability or efficiency —showed the lev 
of ethical standards. “The want of moral honesty,” declared Jackson. Y? 
pervasive. The improper use of the franking privilege was rampant ^ 
every department, even to allowing wives of officials to frank their lette 
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subscriptions for certain “privileged” officials we x 
Pi funds supplies running into thousands of dollars rie 
sib gebe Mer existed in the first place. Everywhere they looked, es 
gj, within the Treasury Department, the department heads end 
oy ofthe “rats.” Ter were e men, growled Jackson, who talked 

andl about an elite corps ol government officials “but who are on 
pio of Treasury pap- And if I had a tit for every one of these pi 
ges they would still be my friends." PE 
“ ecase Jackson himself was so scrupulously honest in financial mat- 
caf because he found embezzlers in virtually every department, he 
riy scrutinized all transactions involving federal funds. No amount 
PT small to engage his attention. Everything from "incidental ex- 
penses” nal nun to sd of building customhouses and 
the Flori 'erritory caught his ever-watchful eye. 
pased on the merits of individual claims and frequently fined e pease 
pont to be awarded the claimant. 

Jisor nearly obsessive concern with honesty in government 
prompted him to badger the secretary of treasury with directives and 
onda to initiate reforms in the department's various financial oper- 
Pss These memoranda started flying at Ingham almost from the mo- 
seat he took office. “The Secretary of the Treasury will give the follow- 
ing directions, by circular, to all the Collectors,” read one of Jackson's 
handwritten directives. "That they use great vigilence & care, that in every 
cx. the payment of the import duties be well secured by solvent endorsers, 
—that no individual be taken as endorser for a greater sum than fuo thirds 
his dear estate. Hereafter no collector to be allowed any percentage 
co any dues that may be lost to the government."?? As he wrote these 
words Jackson's pen tore into the paper again and again, so fired were 
his emotions. He underscored several words in an effort to convey the 
intensity of his feelings in the matter. He must restore honesty in govern- 


ment, he contended. That above all else. 

The many revelations of dishonesty at the outset of his administration 
coupled with his own manic concern over corruption convinced him of 
the need for further action. He realized that a program of reform must 


omore than simply replace the dishonest, the inefficient, the drunk, and 

k incompetent. He needed to provide a principle or system, approved 

Y Congress, to attack the main problem. Quite early in his administra- 

tion Jackson started to keep a private journal, something he called a 

dne a book and in it he began to articulate some of his ideas 
the problem of replacement. This entry comes late in May: 


here has been a great noise made about removals—This is to be 
before Congress with the causes—with the propriety of passing 2 
be sustained. & the 


by 
i eating all offices periodica «hen the good can 
efi out without murmers—How ever many who has been in office 2 
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has a life estate in it, a vested right, & if it has been 
ds, not only a vested right, but that it ought to 
hildren then the next of kin—This is no, 
Iris rotation in office that will perpetuate 


few years, believes he 
held 20 years or upwa 
descend to his children, & if no c 
the principles of our government 
our liberty.t* 

Rotation in office! That was the solution to the problem. And it wag 
conceived by Jackson in order to “perpetuate our liberty." From this 
point onwards Jackson was at pains to formulate and advance this pring. 
ple as one essential to his program of reform. It no longer mattered how 
many men were removed. He had lite interest in a quantitative approach 
to solving the problem. What was needed was the acceptance of rotation 


as democratic doctrine, as something essential to perpetuating the free. 


dom of the American people. un i 
Consequently Jackson went to Congress with his solution. In his first 
message to Congress, delivered on December 8, 1829, he explained his 


doctrine and the reasons for advancing it. 


Office is considered as a species of property, and government rather as 
a means of promoting individual interests than as an instrument created 
solely for the service of the people. Corruption in some and in others a 
perversion of correct feelings and principles divert government from its 
legitimate ends and make it an engine for the support of the few at the 
expense of the many. The duties of all public officers are, or at least admit 
of being made, so plain and simple that men of intelligence may readily 
qualify themselves for their performance; and I can not but believe that 
more is lost by the long continuance of men in office than is generally to 
be gained by their experience. I submit, therefore, to your consideration 
when the efficiency of the Government would not be promoted and official 
industry and integrity better secured by a general extension of the lav 
which limits appointments to four years. 
In a country where offices are created solely for the benefit of the people 
no one man has any more intrinsic right to official station than another. 
Offices were not established to give support to particular men at the public 
expense. No individual wrong is, therefore, done by removal, since neither 
appointment to nor continuance in office is matter of right. . . . It is the 
people, and they alone, who have a right to complain when a bad officer 
is substituted for a good one. He who is removed has the same means of 
obtaining a living that are enjoyed by the millions who never held office 
The proposed limitation would destroy the idea of property now so gener- 
ally connected with official station, and although individual distress may be 
sometimes produced, it would, by promoting that rotation which consti- 
tutes a leading principle in the republican creed, give healthful action to the 
system.25 


The argument Jackson advanced for rotation was the argument of 
democracy. Offices exist for the benefit of the people. No one has an 
intrinsic right to them; they are open to all. Removal, therefore, does not 
in itself constitute a wrong. The only wrong that may result is when 80° 
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has been demonstrated rather conclusively that during the entiy, 
years of his presidency only a little better than 10 percent of ant 
holders were replaced. In the first eighteen months of his presiden Office, 
919 out of 10,093 government employees were removed. When all 
figures and percentages are evaluated in light of normal replacem, 
due to death and resignation or those whose contracts or ped s 
tenure had expired, plus those dismissed for dishonesty and inco, ad 
tence, they constitute a very modest record of rotation. Jackson a 3 
have removed more had there been a need. Certainly anyone d 
Uf dismissal for moral or ethical reasons would have been sacked, py 
once the idea of rotation as a democratic principle caught on, Jibi, 
could afford to keep things operating pretty much as before. He was no, 
attempting a vast overhaul of government personnel. Fundamentally 
conservative in his thinking, he left things operating as before, only 
excising what he deemed corrupt. Many officers appointed by Henry 
Clay, for example, stayed in the State Department because their work was 
k judged satisfactory. Of 612 officers immediately under executive control, 
only 252 were removed. A great majority of postmasters remained in 
office—and postmasters were probably the most susceptible to political 
manipulation. The story is well known about the Albany postmaster who 
had been proscribed by the Regency because he had supported John 
Quincy Adams, but when Jackson learned that he had fought in the 
Revolution he forbade his dismissal. “By the Eternal!” the Presiden 
stormed. “I will not remove the old man. Do you know that he carries a 
pound of British lead in his body?”?7 
“The speed with which Jackson won acceptance of his principle and the 
wild furor over the so-called "Reign of Terror" explain to a large extent 
the trifling numbers of officeholders actually replaced in the eight years 
of Jackson's administration. Sensitive to the “great noise” generated by 
his reform efforts, the President slowed his head-chopping almost im- 
mediately. He proceeded very carefully in the future when dismissing 
appointees of his predecessors. He became even more circumspect when 
the “voice of caution” himself, Martin Van Buren, arrived in Washington 
to take up his duties as secretary of state. 
Van Buren's coach clattered into Washington on March 22. It had been 
a long and tiring journey from New York. The little man felt quite ill as 
he arrived at his hotel, totally exhausted and mentally distressed. Exen 
before resigning his position as governor he had been warned repeatedly 
against accepting a cabinet position. James Hamilton, Jr. told him that if 
he took the state department he would be cutting his throat. Van Buren 
himself had doubts. The cabinet was abysmally weak and there was $ 
grave risk that he might sink with it after a few months in office. Then 
to top it off, Jackson had made important assignments to foreign. 
without informing or consulting him. A bad beginning. Certainly not one 
that augured well for the future. But he had long since exami the pros 
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ining Jackson's official family, and as the "head of the new 


nd cons oe decided that the advantages far outweighed the disad- 
cabinet gill his relationship with the President needed immediate at- 
vanag exclusion from recent decisions involving foreign appoint- 


renion ved that—and to this problem Van Buren concentrated his 


sens ble diplomatic powers.** 
cons Buren stepped out of his carriage and entered the hotel, a 
V fo office seekers surrounded him. They pursued him to his room 
cord ged around him as he dropped to the sofa "on which my health 
and ee to ie; "?* He told them he expected to pay his respects to 
conpresdent within an hour and would therefore listen to them until he 
debts go. His weakened condition affected them not one jot. They 
mr eeded to fil his ears with their pleas and need for appointive office. 
‘An hour later Van Buren entered the White House to meet with Presi- 
dent Jackson. It was their first meeting since they had become political 
‘lies 30 They had never been close before. Their meetings in the Senate 
3 colleagues several years earlier had never advanced to the stage of 
friendship or intimacy. As a matter of fact they hardly knew one another. 

‘A single lamp lighted the vestibule of the White House and a solitary 
candle flickered in the President's office as the Magician entered the 
room. Major Lewis stood by Jackson's side. Van Buren worried about this 
meeting but the President immediately dispelled his fears with a warm 
greeting and signs of his obvious pleasure at having his first secretary in 
Washington at last. Although the General was "quite unwell"?! and his 
spirits were depressed by his bereavement and the criticism of his cabinet 
selections and “Reign of Terror,” he nonetheless startled Van Buren by 

the “affectionate eagerness” with which he greeted the New Yorker. More 
than that, once their conversation began, Van Buren was struck by the 
sharpness of his mind, despite his physical and mental fatigue. Like Ken- 
dal, Benton, Webster, and dozens of others, Van Buren immediately 
caught Jackson's intellectual strength. Frequently a visitor sensed it after 

| the briefest conversation. And there was no explaining how it had come 
about. It simply happened. “The character of his mind was that of judg- 
ment," commented Thomas Hart Benton, “with a rapid and almost intui- 

tive perception, followed by an instant and decisive action.”?? Other 
commentators repeated these observations, all agreeing that his knowl- 
edge was more intuitive than anything else. “To him knowledge seemed 
‘atirely unnecessary,” wrote James Kirke Paulding. “He saw intuitively 
ecenning and lope bya short cut while others were 
canes “riting style, Jackson's conversation had "a vigorous flowing 

Fed Vg, and [was] always impressive."** On this occasion it really 

ia ‘an Buren—perhaps because it was so unexpected. And Van 

lest heeded to get a sharp fix on Jackson's ability right from the start 
Presume an attitude that could have wrecked their relationship. 
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; The President soon noticed Van Buren's exhaustion from pi 
journey and in a most solicitous manner—indeed the courtlines, l ng 
Yesembled Van Buren's own best efforts—recommended that hie „° | 
retire for the evening and said that they could commence a discuss ues, 
business the next day. As he left the White House Van Bugs et 
remembering the cordiality and kindness Jackson had shown priis 
a splendid beginning, he thought. What presence! Years later the | hat 
man recorded in his Autobiography what his association with Jackson jus 
been like. It started, he said, at the moment he entered the White Hon’ 
“From that night to the day of his death the relations, sometimes Ben 
always political and personal, were inviolably maintained between te 
noble man and myself, the cordial and confidential character of which cay 
never have been surpassed among public men."* cn 

The next day, rested and ready to begin work, Van Buren returned t 
the President's office. Jackson was waiting. The conversation began on, 
trivial note and only slowly turned to the important business at fand. 
Both continued measuring the other. Both still retained suspicions ang 
doubts about the other. After all, Van Buren was a reputed “magician,” 
the mastermind of the caucus of 1824, and the manager of William H, 
Crawford's ill-fated campaign. n 

Temperamentally, physically, every way, the two men seemed quite 
dissimilar. The long, cadaverous, sharp-featured, excitable Jackson stood 
in strong contrast to the short, stoutish, ever-cautious Van Buren. But 
these obvious differences masked many similarities. Both men were wid- 
owers, a kind of mutual loss that put them in a special category. Although 
Jackson's grief was recent, Van Buren, with four young sons to raise since 
his wife's death ten years before, still appreciated what the President 
suffered. More important, both men were practical politicians. Different 
perhaps, but both effective, successful, and attuned to a modern (popu- 
lar) approach to politics. Also, both were committed to a states’ rights 
philosophy and both tended to a laissez-faire notion of economic theory. 
Both were Jeffersonian in their approach to government and rather re- 
garded themselves as heirs of Jefferson's political philosophy, although 
neither was a theoretician. Both believed in limited government. Both 
understood the need for reform.*5 

The two men talked for hours in Jackson's study. At length the Presi- 
dent tendered his secretary an apology. He told Van Buren that he had 
definite ideas about what changes he planned to initiate in foreign policy 
and in American representation abroad, but in implementing his ideas he 
“committed a great mistake” in that he had not consulted Van Buren 
before selecting several ministers or in introducing some of his reforms. 
The two most important foreign missions had already been assigned: 
Littleton W. Tazewell of Virginia to England and Edward Livingston 9, 
Louisiana to France. Jackson said he "thought it his duty to apoloE* 
and he hoped Van Buren had not been offended by his action.” 
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;ngston had met Van Buren in Philadelphia just a few days before 

Living d the secretary of Jackson's offer, so that Van Buren went 
and had eng with the President expecting the matter to be broached : 
into u^ repared to state his views, One reason why Jackson came to rely 
and we Juren so heavily in the future was his preparedness whenever he 
on Vat ed for an opinion. He always attended meetings with carefully 
vas aC ut arguments to support his position. On this occasion he 
ios waited until the President brought up the subject of the two 
shrew Then Van Buren let fre. He “cheerfully” admitted that no two 
Pije were better entitled to the posts offered to them nor with 
gen e his own personal feelings could be more cordial. Van Buren always 
ved before baring his claws. Nevertheless, he told the General, he was 
duty bound to state that both choices were unfortunate.3* 

"Jackson paled. Van Buren hurried to explain his reasons. He cited both 
missions as extremely sensitive and important—England on account of 
the West Indian trade controversy and France because of the spoliation 
'hims—and neither Tazewell nor Livingston, he said, was appropriate 
for such an assignment. Success would have been much more likely “if 
those Missions had been entrusted to active young men whose reputation 
as Statesmen, unlike those of Livingston and Tazewell, were yet to be 
established,” men “who would seize upon those questions . . . with the 
spirit and vigour of youth and who would be sufficiently ambitious to 
encounter and resist the rebuffs to which, on such oft debated points, 
they must expect to be exposed and to submit to the drudgery thro’ which 
final success could alone be hoped for. "59 

Jackson just listened. But the argument impressed him. He especially 
liked the zeal, the near-fervor with which his secretary spoke. If indeed 
Van Buren could run his department with this same enthusiasm and 
determination for success then he need never have worried about naming 
him to head the cabinet. Although Van Buren spoke in paragraphs he 
made sense. When he finally finished his brief the President just sat 
string at him and puffing away on his old Powhatan pipe with its long 
sten. 

Jackson cleared his throat. With "great feeling” he said that he had had 
some misgivings about the appointments but having heard Van Buren 
out he was sure "his course, tho well meant, had been an unwise one.” 
He wished that it were possible to undo his mistake, consistent of course 
vith his own honor and the decency he owed to the two men involved, 

^ declared that it was too late. 

Not necessarily, responded Van Buren in his most diplomatic manner. 
leat Mani had accepted his post, despite the passage of a considerable 
imeda ime: Perhaps if Van Buren wrote to them and asked for their 
ifie ie decisions, a way out of the difficulty might be found. Of course 

responded favorably and accepted their appointments then the 
would request that they prepare immediately to start upon their | 
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respective missions, and certainly no later than August 1, Th; 

thera four months to settle their affairs and pack. Jackson rather Be 
Buren's take-charge attitude toward his department and imp Va 
agreed to the scheme, Van Buren said he would prepare 
promptly for the President's approval.*° 

That done, the President asked his secretary to name a possible 
ter to Spain. "Levi Woodbury of New Hampshire,” was the quick p © 
Since no member of the cabinet came from New England ang 4 
Jackson knew and liked Woodbury from their Senate days together © 
approved the choice. Besides, along with Isaac Hill, Woodbury hag; " 
most effective in organizing the Democratic party in New Hampship, 
letter went out immediately offering him the post. eA 

As it turned out, Woodbury declined the offer. A trifle miffed by i 
failure to win a cabinet position, he said that his family opposed accon S 
nying him to Spain and he was disinclined to leave the United States fy 
an extended period of time. Had the mission involved a single and spe. 
cific object taking no more than a year or two he would have accepted, 
under the circumstances he must decline. He was ready to serve the 
administration, he insisted, but not if it required a prolonged absence 
from his family.#! 

Tazewell and Livingston also declined. Tazewell said he was unvilling 
to go abroad unless he felt he could render his country a “signal service” 
and he frankly felt that unlikely at this time.*? Livingston, on the oder 
hand, declined because of his private affairs which required more üne 
than the August 1 deadline allowed. Once his affairs were in order he 
would be willing to accept whatever post the administration felt he could 
handle.‘ Eventually Louis McLane of Delaware went to England and 
William C. Rives of Virginia to France. The Spanish mission was awarded 
to Cornelius Peter Van Ness of Vermont. 

When Van Buren and Jackson finished their talk an initial bond had 
been established that grew stronger with each subsequent meeting. From 
their first conversation Van Buren proved he could tackle his job wit 
enthusiasm and sagacity, and could be relied upon for sound, hore 
advice. Later he provided repeated evidence of his good judgment, wide 
knowledge, and unswerving loyalty. In time Jackson found him à 
sounding board for ideas, and he appreciated his constant presence 
Magician had no wife to attend to—the ease with which he could € 
with him, and the small courtesies the little man frequently bestow 
the members of his family. de 

As much as he relied on Van Buren over the next several Li se 
President never surrendered control of his administration 0” ay aee 
—hot to him or to any other person. “I have found the President 
tionate, confidential and kind to the last degree," Wrote Van vis 
shortly after his arrival in Washington. “He has, however, his OV io 
and favorite views upon points which it is not my province t9 ? 
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arned from the outset that Jack- 
ic survived several brushes with 
fact he eventually won the right 


e the New Yorker le: 
in his own house, hi 
gon W35 V Because he never forgot this 


eqs phe Hero into the White House. 
ant Ws office Van Buren turned to a pile of correspon- 


qo su pi 
suec his return to : t 
on his his ting his arrival. The letters came from every 


id been ror e 
rt UA d berry. Many of them warned him that the administration 
stand that his own future might be in jeopardy. From 


he selecteda letter written by his friend Thomas Ritchie, 
Radical leader of the Virginia Jackson party and editor 
irer. In it Ritchie authorized Van Buren to show it 
to Jackson if he thought proper. The letter, he said, was dictated by the 
Dios. friendly feelings,” but he had to admit that he was greatly dis- 
turbed by what had happened since the new administration came to 
ge. He skimmed quickly over the cabinet, only remarking that it disap- 
pointed many of the President's sincerest friends. What he viewed “with 
profound regret" was the way the patronage had been distributed. "We 
pre sorry to see the personal friends of the President appointed; we 
tro see so many of the Editorial Corps favored with the patronage 
lame y rp ep g 
of the Administration.” True, many of them were well qualified, he al- 
lowed, and they “fought manfully to put out a corrupt coalition,” but 
Via about the effects these appointments have had? “I go for reform,” 
he said, “but what is reform? Is it to turn out of office all those who 
decently preferred Mr. Adams? Or is it not rather those who are 
p 
incapable of discharging their duties, the drunken, the ignorant, the 
embeziler, the man who has abused his official facilities to keep Gen. 
Jackson out, or who are so wedded to the corruptions of office as to set 
their faces against all reform?" Ritchie feared that the administration was 
headed for disaster. "Under the profession of Reform changes will be 
made to the public injury. .. . The contest will be for office and not for 
principle."45 
Van Buren forwarded Ritchie's letter to J i 
m jackson with a covering note 
i tih he said he felt it his duty to show it to him. He signed the note 
ier writing "Yrs affectionately.” It was dated March 31, 1829, just a few 
" nie his arrival in Washington. 
E ur Run Jackson. He responded testily. “There has been as yet 
te ynfortant case of removal except that of General Harrison," he wrote 
named hoe William Henry Harrison, old “Tippecanoe,” had been 
mhes o) Adams to the post in Colombia and had hardly reached Bogotá 
structed Van a stesreoned him home. You must tell Ritchie, Jackson in- 
appoinment bor cu ibat the President has not nor will he ever make an 
oce UE iih a view to the public good and the security of the 
5 it will serve the nation.” No personal friend will be appointed 
otic “why ae te publ cause. And if friends are qualified and 
not be permitted to bestow a few offices on 
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EDOM 
them?" Of course everyone, he said, mentions Eaton, 


and Jefferson also selected “bosom friends” from 
them in the cabinet. In fact Washington appointed 
Ritchie, Jackson concluded, that “before he condemns the Tp. s. Te 
to wait and see its fruit. The people expect reform, they Pto 

disappointed; but it must be judiciously done and upon jj. jl no 

Although many observers friendly to the administration qii. 
misinterpret the rotation policy, Jackson always insisted ia nied v, 
only at restoring the government to virtue and honesty. Sonic aimed 
succeeded brilliantly; other times he failed abysmally. mes he 

The worst, as it turned out, was the appointment of the collecto, 
Port of New York. This was a very sensitive and important Position gc 
$15 million annually passed through the collector's hands. jr am Some 
needed a man of the highest integrity this was it. And when Vari" 
heard that Jackson intended to appoint Samuel Swartwout to qe” 
almost collapsed. Not only did Swartwout have criminal ten 

the Regency detested him. His appointment, Churchill C. Cambre 

told Van Buren, “would signal general rejoicing among our adver 

ies." The prospect of millions running through this man’s fingers ieee 
shivers down Van Buren's spine. He wrote to Jackson immediately and 
warned him that Swartwout’s appointment would “not be in accordance 
with public sentiment, the interest of the Country or the credit of the 
administration." Van Buren should have spoken more harshly, but the 
was not his style. Instead he said Swartwout was "generous, warm 
hearted, and high spirited."48 High spirited! 
Jackson refused to listen to this mild-mannered complaint. He ap- 
preciated Swartwout because he had been an early supporter in New York 
—unlike Van Buren. Also, Swartwout was a clever politician and he knew 
how to advance his candidacy by obtaining many favorable letters of 
recommendation. Van Buren saw what was happening with these recom- 
mendations and alerted his friends. “I don't find a single remonstration 
agt. the appointment of Mr Swartwout whilst there are hundreds or less 
on the other side.” If the appointment is lost, he said, the blame rests 
squarely on “our friends” in New York.*? And the appointment was lost. 
Jackson disregarded the advice of Van Buren and made Swartwout the 
collector. 

Van Buren considered resigning—what with one thing and another— 
but this depression lasted only a few hours. When Jackson, as a comar 
offered to allow him to make an appointment in Nashville, Van sra 
appreciated the gesture but declined the offer. “Fair reciprocity, a ned 
President, "is always right, and as I have given you, in your Stet 
Collector, I leave you, in mine, to give us an Attorney. "5? This ue 
of Jackson’s more inane attempts to compensate for a particular anc 
droit political action. Not only was the Swartwout appointment 20°, 
but he had undermined Van Buren’s political standing among hi 


en 
the post he 
dencies byt 
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New York. In refusing the offer, the Magician muttered something 
Tout being ‘embarrassed by the trust Jackson had shown him, but it was 
si + so much embarrassment as chagrin that Van Buren felt. The trouble 
with Jacksons wrote Van Buren, is that he truly wants to run the govern- 

"honestly faithfully & impartially; but he lacks correct information 
t to the characters of the men of our State and it is at once a 


in resi > F 
delicate and difficult task to be imposed upon me to give it to him in all 


" 
casts: eid 
Asit turned out, Swartwout initially proved to be a very popular collec- 


— quand Jackson kiddingly told Van Buren that his opposition to the 
| intment was “the greatest of the few mistakes he had known me to 
make." So Jackson returned Van Buren's protesting letter, saying that it 
vasa document “which would not read well hereafter" since it contained 
such egregious error. He implied that the secretary might want to get rid 
of it, Van Buren accepted the letter but predicted that the "affair was not 
coded." Jackson just laughed at his obstinacy.5* 

In time, of course, Swartwout absconded with $1,222,705.09. It was a 
monumental theft. Within months after taking over the collectorship 
Svartwout had his hand deep in the till. And when his peculations were 
discovered a few years later the criminal fled to Europe. Jackson was 
mortified. “Can he live after this?” the President cried, “or will he cut his 
throat?” Between Jackson and Van Buren the subject was never men- 
| iioned again. "I was too sensible of the extent of his disappointment and 
mortification to do so myself,” Van Buren later wrote.5* 

'Jackson’s opponents doubled over with laughter. All the talk about 
rooting out corruption in government and here the greatest theft in the 
history of the Republic occurred in the General’s own administration. All 
the talk about restoring virtue to government, and this single miscreant 
stole possibly more money than all the defaulters in Adams's administra- 
ton put together. Here, then, was the bitter fruit of rotation. Here the 
dreadful consequence of denying the government the service of an elite 
bureaucracy in order to serve some idealistic democratic principle. 

Perhaps this appalling incident taught Jackson a valuable lesson. Per- 
haps he learned that it takes more than the personal integrity of the 
President himself to insure an administration free of corruption. What- 
ever the lesson he clearly suffered from the derision he so richly deserved. 

Despite this paralyzing scandal Jackson's reform through rotation im- 
proved many bureaus and departments. It rid government service ofa 
number ofincompetent and corrupt employees and established the prin- 
ciple that in a republican system government service is open to all. More- 
over, no longer would such service become a sinecure for the old, tired, 
and worn-out, The concept of permanent tenure came to an end, that is 
‘until civil service arrived on the scene.* 

Nac rotation was not Jackson's sole reform. It was only part—albeit the 
Publicized part—of a larger program, which applied to both foreign 
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and domestic affairs, and he articulated much of it shortly after his 
guration. He eventually called it a program of “reform Tetrenchy, ne 
economy." Sometimes he spoke very specifically of the change, ang 
planned, at others in sweeping, highly general terms. Somers he 
confided his thoughts to his private memorandum book, at oi? he 
selected advisers. What he eventually worked out in some dest to 
program mainly consisting of the following: the reduction of ear! a 
operation of the government in order to strengthen the bulwark offre 
dom; the limitation of government expenditures in order to pay p ^ 
national debt; the alteration of the structure of the Bank of the Unie’ 
States, the greatest corrupter in the country; the “judicious” adju? 
of the tarif schedule so that harmony between the sections might! 
restored; the extension of the western boundary to protect the southweg. 
ern frontier; the rearrangement of “our affairs" with England and Frag, 
to win commercial access to the West Indies from the former and to settle 
spoliation claims with the latter; the introduction of a constitutional 
amendment governing the election of the President and Vice President 
to prevent voiding the popular will as had happened in 1825; and the 
removal of Indian tribes beyond the Mississippi River so as to “protect 
and preserve them as nations."55 

Obviously, some of these intentions are not reform proposals as such, 
but rather part of a presidential program for change and national im. 
provement. Nevertheless, in Jackson's mind, each one constituteda gen- 
uine reform effort because it focused on a problem the solution of which 
would “protect liberty,” or “restore virtue," or “guarantee popular suf- 
frage," or insure “obedience to the popular will,” or “eliminate corrup- 
tion,” or reestablish “pure republican principles.”5 In any event he 
called them “reforms.” Take the BUS, for example. From the moment 
he set foot in the White House Jackson was determined to alter the 
charter of the national bank. “This being the only way," he told John 
Overton, a long-time ally of the BUS, “that a charter to the present U.S. 
Bank, can be prevented, & which I believe is the only thing that can 
prevent our liberties to be crushed by the Bank & its influence,—for I find 
from the numerous applications for removals, many are requested on the 
ground of the injurious effect the interference of the directors of the Bank 
had on our late election which if not curbed, must destroy the purity of 
the right of suffrage.”*” The Bank's past corrupting influence extended 
back as far as the administration of James Monroe and had been com 
pounded by its "interference" in the electoral process in 1828. Jackson 
therefore regarded the alteration of the Bank's charter as just as essential 
to his reform program as his policy to root out corrupt governme™" 
officials, . 

Indian removal was another example of Jackson's reform intentione 
The subject had engaged his attention for nearly a dozen years. Alm 
from the beginning of his negotiations with particular tribes as C9" 
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in 1818 he had spoken of the necessity of expelli 

Sin the limits of existing state boundaries o& Tp gob rl 
removal Was not original with Jackson, Tt went back at least as Ëra 
Thomas Jefferson. But by the time Jackson became President the resolu. 
ion of the Indian problem could no longer by delayed o avoided. The 
sate of Georgia had decided that the Cherokee Indi might not remain 
within her borders as a sovereign, independent nation. The tribe was 
informed that unless the Indians left the state, Georgia would drive them 
out, As was their custom, the Indians appealed directly to their Father, 
ihe President. delegation arrived in Washington cary in Ava egy 
to tate their case. Only this time they were nor dealing with a President 
disinclined to face the problem; they were dealing with a men who had 
set ideas about what should be done. He therefore instructa Eaton, his 
secretary of war, to prepare a “talk” in reply to the appeal of ne Cher- 
okes. 


status of a separate, independent, and s. 
United States their demands were una 
son, can long survive such an arrange 
sovereign nation. It would prevent ti 
into a strong, independent country. 
dized the ability of the nation to de 
‘0 preserve their culture, language, 
ne solution to the problem: removal. Otherwise, they faced certain 
antihilation, 6? 

Thus, Jackson regarded removal as a reform effort because it funda- 
memally involved the liberty and security of the American people. But, 
3 he readily admitted, many of his plans required the cooperation and 
a prence of Congress. Jackson not only understood this but approved 
i He did not intend to accomplish his reforms by executive action alone, 
tunin the matter of rotation. He hoped the Congress would pass legisla. 
tion that would automatically vacate “all offices periodically"—perhaps 
“ery four years. to establish the principle on a permanent basis.*! He 
akso wanted legislation to remove the Indians. All of which meant that he 
ac ait until Congress reconvened in December before he could initi- 
ae needed action. Thus his first message to the Congress would consti- 
(We a schedule of what he intended to accomplish as President. — 
ac teanwhile he did what he could to inaugurate his basic program. First, 
Ted his appointing power. The "rats" scurried from their ii 

turned to foreign affairs. He decreed the "reform"—his wor 
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again—of the dress to be worn by American ministers serving abroad, 
informed Van Buren that although their dress should be such “He 
distinguish them from “unofficial personages” he wanted it to rd fo 
to the simplicity of our government founded upon, and guided as 3d 
by pure republican principles." As finally decided and ordered, the mdr 
tose were to wear a dress black coat with a gold star on each side of the 
collar and "under clothes" of black and white at the option of the RC. 
A three-cornered “Chapeau de Bras, a black cockade and eagle, and a 
steel mounted sword with a white scabbard" completed Jackson's recom. 
mendations.®? Van Buren agreed completely with the intent of the Presi. 
dent’s "reform" and issued a "circular" establishing the new dress 
code.5* 
More specifically related to his purposes in the field of foreign affairs, 
Jackson addressed the problem of the southwestern boundary of the 
country. It was the one area vulnerable to outside attack. He was espe- 
cially bothered about Texas. "I have long since been aware of the impor- 
tance of Texas to the United States,” he wrote, “and of the real necessity 
of extending our boundary west of the Sabine. . .. I shall keep my eye 
on this object & the first propitious moment make the attempt to regain 
the Territory as far south & west as the great Desert." Some Tennes- 
Scans thought that the “propitious moment” had already arrived. Sam 
Houston, the popular governor of Tennessee, had resigned his office 
because of marital problems and fled toward the Arkansas Territory (0 
reside with the Indians. Shortly thereafter Jackson was informed that 
Houston “would conquer Mexico or Texas, & be worth two millions in 
two years." Commenting that these were the “efusions of a distempered 
brain," the President notified the Territorial Governor of Arkansas t0 
stand prepared to "put down" any "illegal prospect." But the possible 
Sarar of Mexico had always inflamed Jackson's expansion’ fervor. And 
Texas he regarded as part of the Louisiana Purchase. “Early attention to 
be paid to the boundary between the U. States and Mexico, he is ; 
into his private memorandum book. "The line must be altered as by"! 
part of our citizens are thrown into the province of Texas. dik 
As he prepared to initiate his reform programs on both the "e ‘a 
and foreign fronts as well as write his first message to Congress ris 
for their implementation into law, Jackson suddenly lost contro or 
household and his administration. Through his own folly he aod) 
major public scandal. As a result, all his reforms were tempora! 


shelved. 


CHAPTER 11 


The Eaton Imbroglio 


Iva carsincLy Naive, if quaintly expressed, comment on the course of 
American affairs in the nineteenth century, one of Jackson's earliest biog- 


mphers wrote in 1860 that “the political history of the United States, for 


the last thirty years, dates from the moment when the soft hand of Mr. 
Van Buren touched Mrs, Eat: 


‘on’s knocker."! Supposedly it was the Magi 
Garsmanipulation of an unsavory social scandal that produced the polit 
jal shocks that rocked the nation and ultimately hurled John C. Calhoun 
te Political oblivion and elevated Van Buren to the highest office in the 

nul. This version of the Eaton imbroglio won immediate acceptance if 


forno other reason than that it added the suspicion of sordidness to an 
already tawdry affair, 


th it Eaton. marriage was a messy business from the very beginning. It 
tion iggered events which immediately few out of control. The situa- 
iere Sened because of Jackson's own single-minded determination, 
aters overbearing presumption of her rights, the meddling by sanc- 
he nts hypocrites, and the self-serving ploys of ambitious politicians 
enoup TE itself started everything off by giving Washington gossips 
en 8h juicy material to keep them occupied for months. Not only did 
upei, tainted” past arouse a rush of outrage, but the strange and 
ke, exons death (presumably suicide) of her first husband, John Timber- 
bike's acca delicious speculation. Also, there was a question of Timber- 
remme S as navy purser and the possibility that he defrauded the 
isnt Order to pay for his wife's “wanton excesses."? 
only es ànaged appointment by Jackson of Eaton as war secretary 
he loose peated an already unpleasant situation. Not only did it plunge 
“tongued into conversational exhaustion but it stunned a con- 
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ventional middle class society of “respectable” a 
goers into anguished concern for the conduct e nan church, 
appointment only confirmed the worst fears of those ex affün, 
having a "military chieftain" at the head of the ps 0 worried aboy 

Naturally, politics immediately intruded and sha] cd the ac 
of this unfortunate business. And the basic ingredieet Wi € developmen, 
itself: From the earliest stirrings of the new Deniocrati’ whe presiden 
emerged as its principal architects: Martin Van Buren a ar iC ea 
houn. A natural rivalry between them and their cohorts ie C Ga 
but it was generally understood that Calhoun would su ed erin 
the end of his presidential term—probably after four e pina 
condition of the General’s health. But Van Buren bid seh orate 
going for him, First, he had friends like Alfred Balch in the Natal 
Central Committee to advance his interests. Second, pie ii 
cronies of the General actively disliked Calhoun. They heard rumors tht 
the South Carolinian had criticized the Hero’s supposedly Pus un 
ized" invasion of Florida in 1818 and had urged his censure in Monroe’ 
cabinet. None of this sat well with men like Sam Houston and Major 
Lewis, both of whom tried unsuccessfully to obtain hard kidee of 
Calhoun's malice. Lewis himself preferred Van Buren for personal rea- 
sons. He had more to gain by the New Yorker's advance toward the 
throne, particularly if he served as kingmaker. Since Lewis was Eaton's 
brother-in-law, a powerful alliance soon developed between the three 
= once they gathered in Washington to launch the Jackson administra- 

A counterbalance to this influence was the presence in the White 
House of Andrew Jackson Donelson. He resented Lewis's position of 
trust and especially his determination to play a key role as presidential 
adviser and confidant. As a consequence Donelson took an immediate. 
dislike to Van Buren. He later told him, or so the Magician reported, that 
his feelings were so strong “that ‘he could have drowned me’ with a drop 
of water."5 Donelson's wife, Emily, now serving as Jackson's hostess in 
the White House, naturally sided with her husband and contributed t0 
the unpleasantness by refusing to socialize with Peggy Eaton. 

Because of the mounting nastiness several family members and friends 
urged Jackson to find another war secretary. But the more they urged 
to rid himself of the Eatons, the more obstinate he became. He would not 
be told what to do. He would not be driven. Then—as usual—he beci 
suspicious that a “conspiracy” might be in progress, one initiated " 

is obstinancy. "I € 


d and tried friend” It 


ee ae ee een 
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Eaton is as o. as ed who aempr to slander her."* 
-, Only two weeks in " 
Sade D He wondered whether it enia im Sander engulfed 
him onc d Cibi developi d would ever end. 
In the midst of this developing tragedy Jackson heare 

mestic crisis that left him shocked and sabia Sam diua 
loyal comrade-in-arms, had separated from his bride of a few months 
resigned as governor of Tennessee, and withdrawn to the Arkansas Terri, 
tory to reside among Indians. A hundred reports circulated about the 
cause of the separation but Houston refused to acknowledge any of them. 
He simply provided his father-in-law with a certificate that his wife was 
“virtuous. 

“My God,” gasped Jackson when he heard the report, “is the man 
mad?”® 

Houston's friends in Tennessee were saddened and angered by his 
actions and the people of the state so infuriated that they burned him in 
effigy in many towns. In fact when he returned for a visit the following 
year they rudely informed him that he was not welcome to stay.? 

However disappointed he might be with his old comrade, Jackson 
defended him. Houston was his friend, a tried and proven friend, and 
nothing could induce the General to turn his back on him. He sent 
Houston a token of his regard which the former governor acknowledged 
with effusive thanks. The rest of society might desert him, he said, but Old 
Hickory remained steadfast. "You have acted upon the great scale which 
prescribes benevolence and universal philanthropy,” wrote Houston. 
Had a scepter been placed at his feet it would not have afforded the same 
pleasure as the simple knowledge that “I possessed your confiden You 
disregarded the standard calculations of mankind, and acted from an 
impulse, peculiar to yourself!” 

You disregarded the standards of mankind. 
do no less for the Eatons. Jackson could no 
he could Houston. And if that meant disregardi 
kind, so be it. Unfortunately he nearly wrecked 
Process. 

The "Eaton Malaria," as Van Buren called it, grew worse through the 
meddling action of two clergymen who sought to prevent the administra- 
tion's certain descent into perdition by its association with a woman. of 
“easy virtue.” The Reverend J. M. Campbell, pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church in Washington, where both the General and Mrs. Jackson had 
worshipped, felt compelled to communicate the gossip he had heard 
about one of Mrs. Eaton's pregnancies. Since he was a young man ath 
not on intimate terms with the President, he relayed his information to 
the Reverend Ezra Stiles Ely of Philadelphia, who had known Jackson ever 
since the young Tennessean first began to travel east on business it the 

1790s. Ely had hoped to transmit Campbell's alarms at some point uring 
le inauguration in March but no opportunity arose and therefore on hi 


. Precisely so, and he could 
more abandon Eaton than 
ing the standards of man- 
his administration in the 


EE 
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return to Philadelphia he wrote Jackson a long letter and recited 
vicious charges reported against Mrs. Eaton: that she had been all the 
practically from girlhood to be a dissolute woman; that she tad 
miscarriage even though her husband had been absent for a yeap a? 
Rachel Jackson herself had a bad opinion of her because of her di tha 
ful conduct; and that Peggy and Eaton often traveled together before 
their marriage and registered at hotels as husband and wife.’ 

The letter nearly gave Jackson apoplexy. He responded ina long ou. 
burst of indignation and denial. What especially bothered him was tha 
anyone would invoke the name of his sainted wife to besmirch the repu, 
tion of another woman. “You are badly advised, my dear sir,” Jackson 
rasped, “when informed ‘that Mrs. Jackson, while in Washington, did n 
fear to put the seal of reprobation on such a character as Mrs. Eaton.’ Mrs, 
Jackson, to the last moment of her life, believed Mrs. Eaton to be as 
innocent and much injured woman, so far as relates to the tales about her 
and Mr. Eaton, and none other ever reached her or me." Besides, was E 
unaware that both Eaton and Timberlake were Masons—as was Peggy's 
father? “Every person who is acquainted with the obligations of masons, 
must know that Mr. Eaton, as a mason, could not have criminal inter- 
course with another mason's wife, without being one of the most abam- 
doned of men." Most of all, did not the meddling Reverend Mr. Ely know 
that "every secret rumor is circulated by the minions of Mr. Clay, for the 
purpose of injuring Mrs. Eaton, and through her, Mr. Eaton.” Later. 
Jackson added, “and through the Eatons to injure me.” 

It was a vigorous defense. Eaton never had a better advocate. The lener 
ended with an appropriate reminder for the clergyman: 


Permit me now, my dear and highly esteemed friend, to conclude this 
hasty, and I fear unintelligible scrawl. Whilst on the one hand we should 
shun base women as a pestilence of the worst and most dangerous kind 1o 
society, we ought, on the other, to guard virtuous female character vh 
vestal vigilance. Female virtue is like a tender and delicate Bower: let 
the breath of suspicion rest upon it, and it withers and perhaps perse 
forever. When it shall be assailed by envy and malice, tbe good and 
pious will maintain its purity and innocence, until guilt is made manifes- 
not by rumors and suspicions, but by facts and proofs brought forth a 
sustained by respectable and fearless witnesses in the face of day. 1^ 
shuns not the light; but falsehood deals in sly and dark insinuations. T. 
prefers darkness, because its deeds are evil. The Psalmist says, The 
tongue we ever hate, and banish from our sight. ° 4 
Several more letters were exchanged between Jackson and Ely ov 
them relating to Mrs. Eaton's virtue and purity. By late SPS: ble 
President totally engaged himself in proving "by facts .. -and rP cog 
and fearless witnesses" that a conspiracy had been formed 10 17 ev- 
Eaton and his wife. The more he contemplated it and search ig 
dence to expose this “wickedness,” the more engrossed he 
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down the culprits. Indeed, by midsummer he was obsessed with 
own ote vo many letters and statements answering questions, 
r Hew contention, and collecting evidence of Mrs. Eaton's 
^ Peter that he exhausted Major Lewis, his principal amanuensis 
god characte e ent investigators to different cities to check out the 
foe dapue E A He interviewed character witnesses. Before he was 
Fee ines Jackson had brought all he passion and emotion 
A he had once reserved for the defense of his wife. 
witha acson consciously or unconsciously equated Peggy s plight 
vi Rachel's hardly matters, His natural sympathy for women in distress, 
Trened by his long friendship with Eaton, further strengthened by his 
o conviction about a conspiracy, and finaly solidified by the prev 
ing “ed on him to coerce him into an action he opposed—all these 
sa Chim to heroic lengths to rescue the Eatons. He risked his presi- 
rs to defend the lady. He defied social custom—not the first úme— 
te protect her. But as many said at the time, he would no longer be 
dedic Jackson had he acted otherwise. And on major issues “when he 
wa under strong convictions" he was immovable. He became stubborn 
wad obstinate, the kind of obstinacy that digs in its heels and snarls 
defiance.) 

Whether Peggy deserved Jackson's devoted solicitude is another mat- 
ter She could be hard and cold, demanding and ungrateful. She expected 
the President’s full protection and support. Nothing less would satisfy 
her. And she had every intention of forcing society's acceptance of her 
whether they liked it or not. Her own servant boy later described her as 
“the most compleat Peaice of deception that ever god made, and as a 
mcd would be Cruelty to put a dumb brute, under her Com- 

In the course of his “research” into the "conspiracy," Jackson decided 
to assemble the names of every person who had spoken ill of the lady. 
When he heard about this, Ely advised Campbell to call upon the Presi- 
dent and give him what information he possessed. On Tuesday evening, 
nee 1, 1829, Jackson was informed by his doorkeeper that a Rever- 
wel. Bi Campbell wished to speak with him. The President went immedi- 
Aio, t is office, where he found both Campbell and Major Donelson, 
tell 4 Donelson withdrew almost immediately. After introducing him- 
ves Campbell tried to explain why he had acted through Ely. He then 

to tell about a deceased doctor by the name of Craven who 

Ti Peggy at the time of an alleged miscarriage and claimed that 

ue not be the father since he had been absent from home 
ear. 


sure 


k nearly a 
aci 
Sane, ethed as he listened to this “vile tale.” When Campbell 
Voce crs narative the President pounced on him. His body shook; his 
. As he paced before the frightened young man he raged, 
. and pointed, and threatened, and spoke with such convic- 


ànd gestured, 
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tion and emotional intensity that he overwhelmed the poor de: 
Did Campbell not know that doctors were forbidden to reveal the 

of their patients? Was this doctor, therefore, not a base and merus 
man, unworthy of credibility or respect? And, continued Jic. c 
nearly beside himself, would not Campbell himself be held tpos 
for the "vile tale” by the "honorable, moral, and religious party of n 
community . . . inasmuch as he had avowed himself the author of i 
circulation?” " 

Campbell stammered a reply which Jackson cut off by saying that “ay 
a Christian and preacher of the Gospel" it was Campbell's duty to check 
his facts and if mistaken in them “to repair the injury he had done female 
character by saying to Mrs. Eaton, and to the world, that on inquiry he 
found there was no truth in the tale of his dead Doctor.” His passion 
spent, Jackson ended his diatribe on a quieter note. “Justice and Chris- 
tianity,” he lectured, demanded that Campbell repudiate the deceased 
doctor. 

For the next several days the President spent all his time trying to 
convince Campbell that he was mistaken about his facts. He even invited 
him back to the White House on September 3 for another go-around. But 
his efforts collapsed when he ended up quarreling with Campbell about 
the date of the alleged miscarriage. 

This ghastly business reached an absurd height when Jackson decided 
to call a cabinet meeting at 7:00 P.M. on September 10, before which all 
the evidence would be placed relative to Eaton's alleged “criminal inter- 
course with Mrs. Timberlake,” as though the cabinet constituted some 
sort of judicial body. Until this evaluation took place, Jackson decreed, 
justice to the lady, to the President himself, and to the country could not 
be done. Of course, it was also a signal to the cabinet that the President 
expected their cooperation in welcoming the Eatons to Washington 
society. 

In addition to Van Buren, Ingham, Branch, Barry, and Berrien, the 
President asked Lewis and Donelson to attend this meeting along with 
the Reverends Ely and Campbell. Eaton was conspicuous by his absence 

After everyone had assembled Jackson began the meeting by ed 
that once the evidence had been evaluated by the group “I should hol 
no future conversation with . . . any one . . . in relation to this subject 
If only he had kept his word! Then he laid out the evidence provide? 
Campbell and pointedly stated that the minister had given the date ^ j^ 
alleged miscarriage as 1821, a year in which Timberlake was suppose 
away from home. The trap set and the victim neatly tucked inside. JA 
then sprang it shut. Memoranda collected by him, he said, pro 
Timberlake was indeed at home in that year. vef 

Campbell interrupted. He did not say 1821. As a matter of fact that 
morning he had spoken with Dr. Craven's widow and daughter 27^. ihe 
agreed that the date was 1826.1* Jackson bristled. He would not allow 
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pange. Campbell had told bim 1821 and "by the Eternal!” he must 
duc change, T 
avit m o other evidence, in particular the contention 
President moved t in pi x 
The Presi Son had had an unfavorable opinion of Mrs. Timberlake. "I 
sat Mis Ja cd. Old Hickory, “of my own knowledge that it is 
ere mc for evidence on that score 
fase” S0 Merred to the story that Eaton and Peggy had passed the night 
Ner in a hotel, in particular a New York hotel. On investigation, 
together he General, this vicious tale involved nothing more than that 
| annour seen sitting on a bed together. He found nothing improper in 
| be Nor would any other decent-minded person, he added 
mee case presented, Jackson then called on Ely to present the results 
is own inquiries in New York. f 
oe aho had slowly tried to extricate himself from this unholy mess and 
1» his good standing with the President, reported on his investiga- 
fos and RRN by stating that there was no evidence to convict 
i 
Eaton of misconduct. 

"Nor Mrs. Eaton either," prompted Jackson. i 3 

“On that point,” replied Ely, "I would rather not give an opinion. 

“She is as chaste as a virgin!” barked the President? n 

The cabinet sat stony-faced as they heard these incredible words. y 

dared not say a word. Finally Campbell asked to speak on his own behalf. 

| Jadson nodded consent, The clergyman said he had simply tried to spare 

the administration grief and the country from starent He i 
that he had communicated nothing to the oppo- 

Hanks cidaratonand l that he felt his evidence sufficiently grave 

nents of the administration and that he fel 

A ison acie Ve minister had been summoned to give 

evidence, not pass upon it. Mu K 

" i he object of the invitation to come, 

Gef i i nr ere an opor oa 
ied; i 

any thing in my justification. T have therefore only to say, that I stan 

ready to prove, in a court of justice, all I have said, and more ii 1 paye 

säd, or would have dared to say three days ago.” He bowed to the cal 

and he meeting broke up. — 

Moe eee cina oe Anita goverment sling i 
Solemn council to hear evidence about miscarriages and assignations 
Mic padera; The President was engaged in a lunatic campaign 

ich he had absolutely no business. 

" had been 

When the cabinet adjourned Jackson thought that Peggy ad ey 
Miubletely vindicated, He should have known better. In his own house 

ld he could not make a convincing case. His official hostess andas 
wi Donelson, agreed to receive Mrs. Eaton as her und a ine 

e House but she absolutely refused to pay the lady the 


i he 
‘ling on her at her own home. Wives of several cabinet officers felt the 
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same way. Emily disliked Peggy because of her “bad temper." 
and "meddlesome disposition." Eaton's "elevation" to cabin pt d. 
Peggy airs that made her "society too disagreeable to be enc t 
“The ladies here with one voice have determined not to visit her od n 
announced.!* Other critics began referring to Mrs, Eaton as “Bj 
the Roman goddess of war, and the Eaton affair as the “petticog ®" 

d ‘petticoat war 
For some it was all terribly amusing. 

‘The matter of the Eatons' place in society was certain to cause prop, 
lems as the Washington social season neared. Van Buren gavean "en, 
tainment” for the diplomatic corps early in the administration’s life, bá 
fortunately it was a stag affair and passed off without incident. Howeven 
cabinet dinners would soon begin and that promised trouble. Jackson 
told Van Buren during one of their horseback rides together—both men 
enjoyed horseback riding and soon discovered that this mutual interes 
gave them an opportunity for uninterrupted conversation—that he 
planned to postpone his cabinet dinner in order to avoid an outbreak of 
“violent feelings” among his friends. Still, it could not be postponed 
indefinitely. Once Congress reconvened in December the matter would 
have to be squarely faced. Then, with a sigh, Jackson added, "the sooner 
it was entered upon the better.”!9 

Normally the President gives the first formal dinner for his official 
family, followed by all the other cabinet members beginning with the 
secretary of state. Jackson's party brought a complete turnout, but so 
much bad feeling showed on the faces of several cabinet wives that the 
evening was a dismal failure. The President escorted Mrs. Ingham to the 
table—an excitable woman particularly offended by Mrs. Eaton—while 
Van Buren gave his arm to Emily Donelson. Everyone hurried through 
the meal. Conversation sagged. Even after the meal concluded, the at- 
tempt at drawing-room pleasantries went so badly that the company 
dispersed sooner than usual. The evening was a disaster. Old Hickory 
retired to his bedroom mortified and humiliated 

He desperately needed Rachel. , A 

Van Buren realized what he was up against as the next in line an 
therefore attempted to add glamour to his guest list by inviting the widow 
of Governor Thomas Mann Randolph of Virginia, the sole survivi 
of Thomas Jefferson. She cheerfully accepted. In issuing this inviate 
to Jefferson's daughter Van Buren knew, of course, that his dinner wo! E 
receive particular attention throughout Washington society. It was 
sumed that the party was given in her honor. -mediately 

Yet Van Buren received a note from John Branch almost imme nd his 
accepting the invitation for himself but declining for Mrs. Branch aet 
daughter and offering the transparent excuse of "circumstances UP S 
sary to detail.” John McPherson Berrien, a widower, followed Si jig 
had a “conditional engagement” out of town as his excuses ay pis 
daughter, “her state of health.” Although Samuel Ingham atte" 


she saig 


ing child 
tion 
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seas no Nor did the wives of Eaton and William Barry. Mrs, Eaton 
wfe dd ory were "faithful allies" who “resolved to remain behind 
ard Mis es.” So practically all the ladies of the cabinet officers stayed 
th aai in a perverse way, only added to the gaiety of the occasion 
vat dadolph had a smashing good time, "to the satisfaction of all my 
vrs Be Van Buren recorded, so the evening ended on a bright and 
happy note.?? 

TP V weeks later, after Congress had assembled, Van Buren gave 
another party. He almost seemed to court disaster. This time he needed 
a jeughter of Thomas Jefferson to advertise the occasion. The Washing- 
im Jamal did it for him. An article appeared over the signature "Tar- 
in." accusing Van Buren and his ally in crime, Sir Charles Vaughan, 
the British minister and a bachelor, of attempting to force an “unworthy 
person” upon Washington society. It urged everyone who had received 
an invitation to demonstrate their outrage by not showing up. Naturally 
this ensured a record turnout. Savage beasts could not hold back the 
matrons of Washington—except, of course, the Mesdames Ingham and 
Branch and Miss Berrien. They were all unfortunately indisposed. But the 
party was a sensation. During the course of the evening’s festivities Van 
Buren was informed that Mrs. Eaton and the wife of Major General 
Alexander Macomb had collided on the dance floor and that he had 
better intervene if he wished to prevent a battle royal. Assuming the 
report was a jest, at least in part, Van Buren begged off interfering 
between the two heavyweights.?t 

Another of Van Buren's diplomatic friends, who was also a bachelor, 
gave a ball soon afterward, on December 23, 1829. The host was the 

Russian minister, Baron Krudener. Since Mrs. Ingham was again indis- 

posed, the host conducted Peggy to the dinner table, as next in rank. 

Eaton was assigned to Madame Huygens, the wife of the Dutch envoy. 
Te Madame was not amused by this arrangement. At one point she 

upposedly announced that she would give a party to which Mrs. Eaton 

Would not be invited and that her example would be followed by the 

estames Ingham, Branch, and Berrien. That would put John and Peggy 
wat of society with a vengeance. 

iy le Van Buren stirred and seasoned this cauldron of female venom, 
venu rters transmitted the details of Madame Huygens's outrage and 

funny, resident Jackson. Not long afterward Van Buren received 2 

before poe come to the White House at once. The Magician arrived 

Phi fast and found the General clearly distraught. His eyes were 
He pad his entire appearance showed that he had spent a sleepless 

ere true and gamed: he said, about Madame Huygens's threats; if they 
{no alaaa the other ladies planned to ostracize the Eatons, then he 
Ahí passport ve but to dismiss his cabinet and hand the Huygenses 
tayageors: He regarded the entire matter as a "conspiracy" ulti- 
At himself, which he must smash before it could proceed any 
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further. Before acting, however, he would permit the Huy 

fend themselves. He asked Van Buren to interrogate ‘heen to de, 
back. The secretary went immediately to the home of the na "pon 
and explained his mission. Not only did Madame Huygens qp t; 
said anything resembling what had been attributed to her fra that She 
tested that “she had been too long connected with diplomatic abe Pro. 
understood too well what belonged to her position, to medii, 2 
matters.” So strong was the disavowal that the President re SNR 
"unaffected pleasure."?? The Huygenses were absolved, 

Not the cabinet officers, however. They had to learn that this e 
rassment must cease. Although his opponents were woene 
whom he never warred—he would stop their meddling intefa 
threatening their husbands. He had heard that they gave dinner Mi ui 
and excluded the Fatons. That must end. Sometime before January » 
1830, Jackson again summoned Van Buren to the White House and wld 
him that he had prepared a paper on the Eaton matter and planned to 
present it to the cabinet. Van Buren read the paper carefully. He offered 
one small comment. He suggested that it did not make clear Jackson's 
determination not to interfere with the domestic affairs or social inter- 
course of his officers and their families. Furthermore, he felt that the 
paper should be read to the cabinet, not presented to them. The New 
Yorker then offered to provide these changes so that Jackson could copy 
them into a readable script. 

The three cabinet officers were duly summoned and the President read 
them his memorandum. He explained that several members of Congress 
had informed him that a "combination" had been formed to drive Eaton 
and his family out of society and thereby “coerce me" into dismissing him 
from the cabinet. This course, he continued, was “not only unjust in 
itself, but highly disrespectful to me and well calculated to destroy the 
Harmony of my Cabinet.” Although he abjured any right to interfere in 
their domestic relations or personal intercourse he felt they had at- 
tempted to induce others to exclude the Eatons from society and thereby 


degrade them. 


ceived it with 


It is impossible for me upon the fullest and most mature and dispassion- 
ate consideration of the subject to regard this course in any other light than 
a wanton disregard of my feelings and reproof of my official conduct. It's 
1, that without any solicitation or desire on his part called major Eaton ie 
my cabinet, and it is I, that with the fullest conviction of the injustice of s 
imputations which as I firmly believe malice and envy have cast upon ^ 
wife continue him there. If her character is such as to justify active pieni 
on the part of my cabinet to exclude her from virtuous society, its PP 
am responsible to the community for this alledged indignity !o Pi 
morales. I will not part with major Eaton from my cabinet, and those a 
cabinet who cannot harmonise with him had better withdraw for he! 
I must and will have 2t 
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Jemen practically fell over one another to assure the 
pe hree they would be the last persons on earth to do anything to 
preside, feelings or character of Eaton and his family. True, they had 
apre parties and excluded the Eatons from the invitation list but 

en ion of a desire to expel them from society. How could 


“s no indicati d 
no han idea? Of course “they could not undertake to controle 
amo families” in such things as dinner parties but in all that had hap- 


f ney had no wish or “intention to wound the feelings of major 
peen, OF that the President could be certain. 

i as bound to believe them,” recorded Jackson in a private memo- 
andum. Still he wanted them to understand that a general impression 
fad gotten abroad which he could not tolerate and he instructed them 
pa duct themselves in the future so as to counteract this impression. 
Py assured him of their cooperation and the interview ended with their 
insistence “that nothing on their part should be done to destroy the 
harmony of the cabinet.”"?* 

1f in fact the cabinet offi 
Jackson to abandon Eaton they were ba 
may come together,” the President tol 
conspiracy shall separate me from Eaton. I hav 
men,” he continued, “but I have more in Eaton; for my confidence in 
tas been tried, When he turns out to be dishonest, I will not confide in 
man." 

The one thing to be regretted in the whole affair, Kendall later told his 
friend Francis P. Blair, "is that the villians here should have operated on 
any of our own friends, through their wives and daughters." And make 
mo mistake, he told Blair, “the villians of this City are . . . more than à 
match for their co-villians in Kentucky. There is more intrigue and 
govelling corruption with them; but not so much brutal violence." For- 
[os “Old Hickory is the boy for them."?5 
sd does Kendall mention the names of the “villians.” Although 
hin sof inrigue the perpetrators seemed to have been simply “our 
roe first Jackson placed the blame on "Clay and his minions,” 
Ate the summer and fall months his accusations became less specific. 
think they compared of "females with clergymen at their head" who 
~and who sha Mdeermine who shall & who shall not, come into society 
econ tal be sacraficed by their secrete slanders."?? At no time did 
camer r plot having to do with the presidential succession. 

Although q^. enough. 
“ose of pate “conspiracy” seemed to have no specific enemy by the 

ey mend Eaton affair did reveal a loyal friend: Martin Van Buren. 
aken great pan nee the past several months the Little Magician had 
iY but his rea © Prove to Jackson not only his loyalty and dependabil- 

Public aftara S to provide thoughtful and sage advice on the conduct 


air a 
*. It was unnecessary for Van Buren to manipulate the 


e three gent 


yone B 


cers, by their actions, thought they could force 
dly mistaken. “Heaven and earth 
ld Amos Kendall, "but no base 
e confidence in other 
him 
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situation or the leading characters in this “petticoat War.” All he neg 

to do was let events develop on their own and then act in accordance bs 

his own good judgment and keen political sense. Everything else cine 
Ply 


fell into place. 
jackson wate! 


hed with particular pleasure at the emergence of à 
staunch ally and frie iš 


nd. By December, 1829, he was speaking open} 
Van Buren's sterling qualities. To John Overton, he could not say ena of 
about the support and strength the New Yorker had provided, “Į M 
pow him every thing that I could desire him to be, and believe him n e 
only deserving my confidence, but the confidence of the Nation.” And da 
fncluded the presidency. “Instead of his being selfish and intriguing 
continued Jackson, “as has been represented by some of his opponents 
Thave ever found him frank, open, candid, and manly. As a Counsellor 
he is able and prudent, Republican in his principles and one of the most 
pleasant men to do business with I ever saw. He, my dear friend, is not 
P ly well qualified, but desires to fill the highest office in the gift of the 


people who, in him, will find a true friend and safe depository of their 


rights and liberty.” 

“That last remark indicated the distance Van Buren had come in Jack- 
son's estimation in a little over nine months. Already it had crossed the 
General's mind that the New Yorker would be his successor. 

But what of Calhoun? “I wish,” Jackson confided to Overton, “I could 
say as much for Mr. Calhoun and some of his friends” as I have for Van 
Buren. “You know the confidence I once had in that gentleman. How- 
ever, of him I desire not now to speak; but I have a right to believe that 
most of the troubles, vexations and difficulties I have had to encounter, 
since my arrival in this City, have been occasioned by his friends. But for 
the present let this suffice." 

Calhoun's "friends" were the problem—not the Vice President him- 
self. Not yet. Although among those "friends" Jackson could have in- 
cluded the South Carolinian’s wife, Floride. She too had refused to return 
a social call by the Eatons. Later Floride Calhoun would be seen by some 
as the leader of the “female contingent" to ostracize and humiliate poor 
Peggy. 

In any event Jackson did not finger Calhoun as the man immediately 
and directly responsible for the attack on the Eatons or the cause of most 
of the administration's “troubles, vexations and difficulties." Probably, at 
the moment, Jackson simply felt that his Vice President was not doing 
enough to control his "friends"—such friends as Ingham, for example. 

Still, if pressed, the President did have a few complaints. Calhoun 
objected to the apportionment of the surplus revenue among the state 
after the national debt was paid, said Jackson in his letter to Oven 
Worse, he was silent on the BUS question and was believed to hav 
“encouraged” the South Carolina legislature to adopt the nullification 
“Resolutions.” In fact it was rumored that Calhoun had had a hand P 
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- position. Also, grumbled Jackson, the Vice Pre "s fri 
ss would probably take a decided stand against dan ib Mb 
both the po and its constitutionality.?* accu 

‘lien B. Lewis this letter to Overt i 
Wim. P tir concer for Jackson's heal indeed, 
I—1 ed, 


d fall of 1829 the General's health suffered a 


ies UTBINB- 


condi 
on this “dropsy” and had no qualms about discussing it with Lewi 
CER ut discussing it with Lewis and 


One thing led to anol 
MS nether Van Buren might not be the best man to carry out th 
ut the 


sion a 
an dics and reforms by which the General i ^ 
a pent. After all, if he died there Masse pé a hal 
getto accomplish might die with him. It aoe ETS 
Yd his flat-out to the President—that eons Ta nE 
si ead) might prove a “powerful lever, if j ra Sed Va 
Buren to the presidency. Thus if the Ee io dre pad den 
resing his confidence in Van Buren's kia ecol 
Gliictions for office it could be used at th dad M deco 
{Jackson died. The General agreed to Lewi dires 
later to Overton, giving Lewis a copy. “If Te eal aero Leve 
ashe handed over the copy, "you e aiee 
afit as you may think most advisable. REAS 
Obviously, there was a strong feeling amı 
A Ma Ves Barca, tabs qm CKAN B a cel the 
cdma And the General himself said he w muscle esi 
cal good feeling exists between e A MEn sara 
sr Eaton.” The bond beween M ees elis es tone 
Ine them to Jackson on a very intimat areenaa es 
dent necded this close tie of friends ee apar cheered 
See ten “Tes patos p and loyalty and he acknowledged 
tv harmonious, and faithful, they ENA dod Mra lance 
‘th me in promoting the public weal rar r A e pru 
inch promoting weal, but do every thing in thei 
=e ation, personally, as pleasai sfortable as the 
< of my public duties will admit Pete onsets 
i afew moni i 3 
tec oed nhs in the life of dhe administration a situation 
Doe k resident lost confidence in the Vice Presi 
nd bed Gre i ice in the Vice Presi- 
fn ey dae {the cabinet and found unexpected comfort 
Ered Hoses in Lewis, Van Buren had won a 
si orker’ political interest, At the iesus eer blow res 
tn eco noment a major blowup within 
Mei and ambito pped, but with the political fortunes 
s men riding on the outcome of this 
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dispute further mischief and intrigue was certain to develo 

By the spring of 1830 the situation eased a little, and Mayr 
hoped that the worst of the danger had passed. The "B E Doneo 
ended, no lives are lost,” he wrote to John McLemore, “ang attle p 
expected to profit by it are disappointed.” The President “thi Se Why 
goodness of his heart Mrs. E has obtained a triumph,”31 But D in the 
knew better. The “big battle” was yet to come, ‘Onelson 


CHAPTER 12 


"Mine Is a Situation of 
Dignified Slavery" 


-THE PEOPLE EXPECT REFORM,” said Jackson at the outset of his adminis- 
tration, “—they shall not be disappointed." It greatly troubled the Presi- 
dent that he could not move the reform of the government along as fast 
ashe initially intended, but he consoled himself with the knowledge that 
reform must be done “‘Judiciously" and upon “principle” to be effective and 
longlasting.! His first intention had been to cut the size of the govem- 
ment, Indeed, his cabinet had barely been assembled when he directed 
them to begin a program of “retrenchment and economy," as he called 
it, and to report directly to him on their progress. He demanded a 
‘eduction in personnel "without injury to the public service," even 
though that meant reducing the number of offices available for distribu- 
tion among friends and party leaders. He wanted to do something for 
General William Carroll, for example, and thought of making him a 
amet de affairs” in South America if he would accept. The position 
fi Rot match Carrol's expectations but, said Jackson, “it is all that can 

M * for him, as we are trying to curtail our Diplomatic Corps, at least 

inisters of the first Grade." 

breathing his program of “retrenchment and economy ultimae 
is entire program one of “reform retrenchment and economy" 

raed Proved to be an outstanding administrator. He not only de 
his ge ^8 hours to the preparation of "principles" for the guidance of 
overall phein heads but he met regularly with them and discussed their 
Hele’ and problems. He delegated authority. He provided sup- 
3d paid pr Careful watch over many operations of the executive office 
very appro icular attention to expenditures. He inspected the details of 

Priation authorized by Congress. 
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Jackson's greatest disappointment during the opening months gp 
administration was the failure of his department heads to prone" 
leadership and reforming zeal that he expected of them. But that dis 
pointment grew directly out of his own failure to appoint an adegua? 
cabinet. He kept grumbling that the only reform that seemed to cat 
the interest of his department heads was Mrs. Eaton's morals, Suae 
President kept prodding them to "cleanse the augean stables” and po 
store virtue and purity to the government. “I have given a spur p 
industry in every department," he told John Coffee, “and I hope ie 
nation will soon feel the benefit of the change."* 

And he did achieve a number of significant changes—not all of them 
as beneficial or successful as he wished, however. Because of his close 
association with Eaton and a growing regard for Van Buren, the President 
accomplished more with the State and War departments than with the 
others. Of course these departments handled affairs that were closest t 
his interest. Even so, a keen sense of cooperation and mutual concem 
developed among the three men. 

In foreign affairs Jackson's interests were highly nationalistic—if not 
downright aggressive. He was an expansionist. He wished to secure the 
American frontiers against possible attack or invasion, and he had long 
expressed his desire to possess all of Spanish North America. Unfortu. 
nately, in agreeing to a treaty with Spain over the western boundary of 
the Louisiana Purchase, the United States had accepted a line that ex- 
cluded Texas from U.S. possession. Jackson declared this a great mistake 
and a possible danger to the future security of the nation. As President 
he felt an obligation to undo the mistake. He was determined to acquire 
Texas. 

The most obvious and simplest manner of acquisition was through 
purchase and Jackson told Van Buren that he was willing to go as high 
as $5 million to acquire the territory. It was dangerous "to leave a foreign 
power in possession of heads of our leading branches of the great missis- 
sippi,” he declared; acquiring it was "necessary for the security of the 
great emporium of the west, Neworleans.” Besides, “the god of the 
universe had intended this great valley to belong to one nation.”* And 
that nation—let no one doubt—was the United States. 

During discussions of how they should approach the Mexicans about 
the purchase Van Buren brought Colonel Anthony Butler with him to the 
White House. This free-wheeling, fast-talking land speculator from South 
Carolina had formerly served as a member of the Mississippi legislature 
and supposedly knew a great deal about the area. He more than n 

Jackson's expansionist ardor. When the three men met on August I^ 
1829, they worked out a position paper that outlined the main Ameri? 
objectives in attempting to buy Texas. First, there was national secun? 
Jackson constantly worried about the nation's exposed southern 

where “enemies” might locate a soft spot (Indian country most €sP® 


BE. 
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staunch an invasion Second was the need to acquire additional 
annie octet Indians presently living east of he Missis- 
on vich onal territory would also allow for “a more effective 
c Adan government, Third was the ned for the United States 
jan boundary —one that cannot become the subject of 
Mr and near to which a dense population on either side 
peeled.” These three objects embraced Jackson's basic 
tibt expansion and emerged from his concern for national 
of protecting the liberty of the American people.? 
d that the Mexicans would immediately see how a 
Ce Panda would work to their own benefit as well It would 
cua ions" which wo peoples of "conlicing laws, habits and 
interests” were bound to have. The money from the sale could also be 
sense to protect Mexico against Spanish aggression. Finally, 
and most significantly, the failure ofa sale would probably encourage the 
aimee, eablish an independent republic, and this would seriously 
weaken the “bonds of amity and good understanding” between the 
Ted States and Mexico.* 
Tie American minister to Mexico at the time was Joel Poin 
Carolina, appointed early in the Adams ede Ore: ban 
e hen secretary of state, Henry Clay, Poinsett tried to talk the Mexicans 
ino recognizing the Rio Grande River as their northern boundary. Hi 
tions only aroused suspicion and enmity. He eventually did sited, 
owever, in obtaining a commercial treaty in 1828 in which the Sabine 
Riser (which today forms the border between Texas and 
acd the boundary separating the wo Fer S a 
loving the Au; ing Poi rmally i 
pe ci pocorn boul tbe purchase. i kon tog 
mach ibe Mex te c . Jackson thought 
Saita pelec in view of ihe renenediqusient 3p connected 
ote Banai of Mexico.” It was suggested 
tiet that his queries to the Mexicans take on the character of 
fara orp welfare rather than a grab for terri- 
RE United States, Jackson must have thought the Mexicans were 
pesan dao PE taken in by such “solicitude.” The reopening of the 
Ter rca erie and antagonisms. 
ei e suspicions plus Points meddling in Mexican inter- 
z In the fall of 1829 ne, en in United States-Mexican rela- 
is aot 1829 Mexico demanded Poinsets recall. Jackson 
via, Colonel Anthony Butler, who proceeded to execute 
Acla mind could devise to offend the Mexicans and 
adl the Jackson administration. A 
Rog eee rear po requested by Mexico, Butler 
Rat te penises Bien full powers to conclude a treaty 
Beacon toe thes to nat The duplicity 
Piton he held ee practiced as the American representative—a 
may have been encouraged by Jackson him- 
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i ing his desi CAN Pee, 
self. For, in stating his desire for an honest boy 


the President remembered back to the 
Florida and how Florida became the “u 
speculations." This prompted a most un 
ever knew a Spaniard,” Jackson advised Butler s ent ju 
deal to us, in this case." It would seem that the re may be wong ee 
minister to gain the cession of Texas by encouraging n hig 
endorsing this letter Butler wrote, "Gon Jackson Re SM preg 
tion." Later, Jackson would endorse one of Butler’s lett sien nma 
“A. Butler: What a scamp. "10 ETS with the wog, 
Jackson's other primary and immediate concern with wh i 
cooperation and support of the department h ich he hadi, 
b 8 RA ead and in 
achieved an important and significant change in policy ioke 
tion of Indians and their removal west of the Mississippi Ri i 
of course, was related directly to the nation's expansion inthe nd 
Expansion and Indian removal compelled Jackson's total cope" 
because they were linked in his mind to national security and ai 
tion of American freedom. "m 
In appointing Eaton his secretary of war the President not only ob. 
tained a personal friend in the cabinet but one committed like hinsta 
Indian removal. Both wished to proceed immediately with the remon 
but they foresaw certain complications and problems. One complication 
was the conflict between state law and tribal governance. The sae, 
particularly the southern states, had nothing but contempt for fede 
weakness and indecision in handling the Indian question. Of particular 
concern at the time of Jackson’s assumption of the presidency was the 


situation of the Cherokee Nation. This tribe had once held extensive 
igs had been 


jtles exin- 
e state formed an 


agreement with the federal government as early as 
which Georgia ceded its western land claims to the d a consi 
nothing happened. Meanwhile the Cherokee Nation adopt 


" T it 
tion in 1827 modeled after the U.S. Constitution and proclaimed" 
over its people " 
f the govern 


sell 
to keep its 1802 pledge, Georgia decided to set Ju 


legislature decreed that on December 20, 18 
within Georgia would fall under its jurisdiction after si 
A more direct and dangerous threat to Jackson's p isa 
the attitude of certain church groups in the county: "they 
removal, and in light of the revivalistic fervor of 
create a storm of protest over any implementation of ates 
politician, Jackson worried over public opinion. He u 


things: First, he assigned Thomas i 
molding public opinion in 
McKenney had served as su 
ihe head of the Bureau 
recognized as a humanit 
more) about Indian affair, 
tant of all he favored rem, 
he had supported Adams's 


N enney t 

favor of removals The pes 
Perintendent of Indian u 

of Indian Affairs 1n 


expressed 

informed 

de left foy 

ctments, and consequence: 

tive... is, for them to emigrate. . rely anxious , 
and relieve the States,"14 


^: to save these 


ho con- 
- "Go to them," he directed, 


, enlarge on their “comparative 
ing Heaton as a people” and the aoe impossibility of their ever attain. 
ing hig 


es if they sta: , and that their own laws were soon to be 

IiSeded by the lane A ics RUE M TU describe to them, 
‘son continued, “the fine and fertile and abundant cokan wen of 
SSSSippi where the federal government "could and aun pred 
Den fully in the Possession of the soil, and their right of sel govern 
pus generations, they would grow to be our 
religious”; if they refused to go, however, 
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then “they must necessarily entail destruction upon their race "is 

Carroll and Coffee executed Jackson's instructions to the letter. p, 
chiefs and headmen who listened to them resisted their blandishmen, 
remove. This was their land. They were the original proprieto a0 
remore a soil. They would never abandon their native county Q7 
would they counsel any other Indian to emigrate west. The refus a 
curt, and it was final.!7 vin 

After this rebuff, Jackson proceeded very cautiously. With rising p 
sition among northern religious groups and with renewed FEL 
the Indians themselves, coupled with the continued determine > 
Georgia and Alabama to force a confrontation, the President recognized 
that he had a major political problem on his hands that could fly out of 
control at any moment. Voluntary removal now seemed out of the ques- 
tion. So Jackson ordered the army to remove all white intruders from 
Indian lands and if necessary to destroy their cabins and fields. He wanted 
relations with the Indians to remain peaceful until he could go before 
Congress and get the necessary legislation to begin formal and legal 
removal. 

Tt was becoming more and more obvious to Jackson that in order to 
inaugurate his program of "reform retrenchment and economy"—ihatis, 
Indian removal, rotation, debt reduction, alteration of the BUS, and the 
rest—he must go to Congress and explain his program and invite their 
cooperation and participation. His first opportunity to do this came in 
December, 1829, when he was obliged by the Constitution to report to 
Congress on the state of the Union. He started thinking about this first 
message almost from the moment he entered office. He worked on it for 
months. Whenever he got an idea he would jot it down on any stray scrap 
of paper and put it in his large white hat for safekeeping. Most of his ideas 
or recommendations to Congress found their way to these miniature 
keepers of the presidential intention. By the time he needed to shape the 
general outline of his message he had a large collection of these scraps 
and he simply turned them over to Major Donelson, his secretary, to sort 
and write out in some semblance of order and clarity.!9 At the same ume 
he asked his cabinet officers for statements relating to their department 
These were subsequently edited and incorporated into the ment 
Then he called on a variety of advisers to help him shape the final Egal 
In the beginning he relied principally on Donelson and Lewis. He 42 
came to favor Kendall because of his sound thinking on important 59^ 
and his vigorous writing style. But there were many other ghostwe cy 
over the next eight years. For this first message he enlisted Je 
Hamilton to provide a final draft. The two men met after bre rae 
November 29 and Jackson turned over all the scraps and earlier drafts! 
had for the message. Hamilton discovered that the most 
the work of several hands, including Jackson's. The sectio 
extended over many pages. The Bank of the United Sta! 
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and was written “at great length in a loose, news; 
‘which meant that Kendall authored it. bis 


sin i h 
Pards pe states and the liberties of the people, it shall have my most 


feany approbation & support." But Kendall had doubts about his 
eme. He protested that it needed more "investigation" before being 
“thrown before the public. 

Nevertheless, Jackson turned the statement over to Hamilton to see 
stat he could do with it. The young man polished the final draft until 
Jour o'clock in the morning. During the night, Jackson, who slept in an 
adjoining room, heard Hamilton moving about and stoking the fire, The 
President came in to investigate, dressed in his nightgown. He seemed 
surprised to find the young man still dressed. 

“My dear Colonel," said the President, "Why are you up so late?" 

“Lam at my work,” Hamilton replied, “which I mean to finish before 

Concerned for the young man, Jackson summoned the mulatto servant 
who slept on a rug in his room and directed him to stay with the Colonel 
and keep the fire going. At five o'clock, Hamilton finally retired for the 
night. 

At eight the next morning Hamilton went to the President's study to 
inform him that the work was done. 

"What have you said about the Bank?" was the first question asked. 

"Very little," came the quick reply. 

Jackson's face signaled displeasure. Seeing it, Hamilton read what he 
had written about the Bank. There were three sentences in all, but the 
bi pad by saying that the Bank had failed to establish a uniform and 
sound currency. 

Jackson looked at Hamilton. “Do you think that is all I ought to say?" 
ince ought to say nothing at present about the bank,” he 

arply. 
end laughed. “Oh! My friend, I am pledged against the bank, but 
n ink that is enough, so let it be"? — 
die mon of the message prepared by Hamilton proved pum 
sd went through further revisions. Jackson himself worked on the 
fan p, on and wrote out a dozen pages in a private memorandum. He 
“The TTE the reasons for his concern: 
lig erata to the present Bank are 
Zhi peraturak 
mhe ngerous to Liberty." 
‘vied his hand at revising the scheme suggested by Kendall but 
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he got bogged down in the details. Ultimately he allowed his swi 

Bank to remain brief. Probably he believed that any elaborate TA the 
would require the presentation ofa substitute banking system, PS pes 
not yet prepared to provide it. ' was 

The constant reworking of the message plus his physical debiliy 
concern over the Eaton imbroglio seemed to wear Jackson down, A M 
point he complained of the burdens of the presidency. "As the Meals 
of Congress Approaches," he wrote to Robert J. Chester, “my labo "g 
increase. Lam engaged preparing for them, and this with my other h. 
bours, employs me day and night. I can with truth say mine is a situation 
of dignified slavery." 

Still, considering all his difficulties in getting a final version prepared, 
Jackson produced a remarkable state paper for the Congress when it 
‘convened on December 7, 1829. The paper revealed both his determina- 
tion to get on with his reforms and the extent to which he planned to 
make changes in the operation and affairs of the government. 

The strength of the new administration became immediately apparent 
with its success in gaining the reelection of. Andrew Stevenson of Virginia 
as Speaker of the House. Together with men like James Knox Polk of 
Tennessee, Churchill C. Cambreleng of New York, and Richard M. John- 
son of Kentucky in the House, and Thomas Hart Benton, Edward Living- 
ston, and Levi Woodbury in the Senate, the administration did not lack 
for strong, articulate, organized leadership in both houses of Congress. 

The President’s message was eagerly ‘awaited. Delivered and read 
aloud by a clerk the day after the new Congress convened, it was à 
detailed paper, running in excess of 10,000 words, and written in a flat, 
Somber, and prosaic style. It began on a friendly and hopeful note 


It affords me pleasure to tender my friendly greetings to you on the 
occasion of your assembling at the seat of Government to enter upon the 
important duties to which you have been called by the voice of our Country- 
ind. The task devolves on me, under a provision of the Constitution, © 
present to you, as the Federal Legislature of twenty-four sovereign States 
Fad 12,000,000 happy people, a view of our affairs, and to propose such 
measures as in the discharge of my official functions have suggested them- 
selves as necessary to promote the objects of our Union. n 

In communicating with you for the first time it is to me a sour ol 
unfeigned satisfaction, calling for mutual gratulation and devout thanks to 
à benign Providence, that we are at peace with all mankind, and that our 
country exhibits the most cheering evidence of general welfare and pro- 
gressive improvement. Turning our eyes to other nations, Our great desire 
reve our brethren of the human race secured in the blessings eo)" 
by ourselves, and advancing in knowledge, in freedom, and in * 
ness.?? 

ph had a more 


Jackson’s own original version of this opening union his own hand 


religious turn and a more personal touch. It was wri 
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produced here with all his original punctuation, grammatical 


is rel é 
sonal style. 

s, and pe! 

genie 


ford me pleasure to congratulate you on your safe arrival at this city, 
af 


vt discharge of these important duties which have been ay. 
© ail bc country and 1 offer up to the almighty ruler of the universe 
sgned thanks for the peace and prosperity he has been pleased to 
a (eon our favored country, and implore him at a throne of grace for 
bestow MP on of these blessings, and that he may endow by his spirit the 
ani ofthe nation with wisdom to discern, and united harmony to enact 
be hat may tend to promote the prosperity of his Kingdom, and the 


best interests of the union? 


‘After the introduction the President proceeded to a consideration of 
foreign affairs. He started with a typical Jacksonian swing. He said he 
would ask nothing that “is not clearly right" and “submit to nothing that 
x wrong,” Under the protection of Providence and with the support of 

ss and the people he would "cause all our just rights to be re- 
ted.” After that declaration Van Buren's cooing voice could be 
heard between the lines. The unsettled differences between the United 
Sates and Great Britain, France, and Spain were reviewed one by one. 
What was needed from Great Britain was a show of amity and good will; 
from France a resolution of the just claims of American citizens for 
depredations upon their property committed during the Napoleonic 
Wars; and from Spain an indemnity for spoliations upon American com- 
merce committed under Spanish authority. Denmark, too, owed Ameri- 
can citizens for spoliations but here negotiations had proceeded rapidly 
over the past year and there was hope that the matter could be settled 
in the immediate future. 

Moving on, Jackson called for an amendment to the Constitution to 
Prevent the election of a minority President as occurred in 1825. “To the 
People belongs the right of electing their Chief Magistrate,” intoned 
the stil-nettled Old Hero. Their choice must not be defeated either 
by the electoral college or the House of Representatives. “The majority is 
Seren,” he declared. “Let us, then . . . amend our system" so that the 

expression of the will of the majority” will decide who serves as 
‘nt. As the first expression of the new democracy Jackson asked for 
pele of all “intermediate” agencies in the election of the chief 
six oe asked that his service be limited to a single term of four 

Jn the spirit of this new democracy Jackson next analyzed the whole 
niom E; Tolation and explained what he hoped to do and how it would 
le most si purify all departments within the government, It was one of 

Tumin S ficant sections of the message. 

Jackson ar the tariff, the next vital if not potentially dangerous topic, 

a number of important things: the existing tariff needed 


D 


im 
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modification in some of its provisions; tariff adjustment should ney, 
attempted except with the utmost caution; and frequent legislation y, 3 
respect to any branch of industry "must always be productive of hunt 
ous speculation and loss.” All sections of the country, he said, should 
unite in diminishing any inequity or burden over which any one of the, 
might justly complain, and if they do so then an active patriotism Su 
bounded by sectionalism will provide renewed life to the politica] Pie 
pact.26 É 

Commenting on the prosperity of the government, arising in large 
measure from the sale of public lands, the President noted that the 
national debt would be reduced to $48.5 million by the first of January, 
He could foresee "in a very short time" with the proper exercise of 
frugality the total extinguishment of the public debt. Relief from this 
burden would not only increase “patriotic affection” but spur “individual 
enterprise.” He therefore urged the Congress to hold down appropria- 
tions. Once he liquidated the debt, the resulting surplus could be dis- 
tributed among the states for public works and education. 

Those who opposed the tariff naturally opposed the distribution of 
the surplus because by reducing the surplus it also reduced the need to 
lower the tariff. Tariff rates could be kept high by keeping the surplus 
low. John C. Calhoun and his southern antitariff friends understood this 
and they therefore promised all kinds of difficulties over surplus distri- 
bution, including the problem of its constitutionality. But Jackson had 
an answer for them: amend the Constitution. “That this was intended 
to be a government of limited and specific, and not general, powers 
must be admitted by all,” the conservative President averred, "and it is 
our duty to preserve for it the character intended by its framers.” 
Therefore, he told the Congress, make an appeal to the states, “the 
source of power in cases of real doubt,” and obtain through an amend- 
ment the necessary authority for the distribution scheme. Then Jack- 
son's strong commitment to states’ rights came thundering off the 
pages. To protect the liberty of the people, to preserve the “glorious 
cause of self-government,” it was essential to safeguard the rights of the 
states. 


The great mass of legislation relating to our internal affairs was intended 
to be left where the Federal Convention found it—in the State gover™ 
ments. Nothing is clearer, in my view, than that we are chiefly indebted for 
the success of the Constitution under which we are now acting ‘© the 
watchful and auxiliary operation of the State authorities. This is not ^t 
reflection of a day, but belongs to the most deeply rooted convictions ^ 
my mind. I can not, therefore, too strongly or too earnestly, for my ^ 
sense of its importance, warn you against all encroachments uO? 5.. 
legitimate sphere of State sovereignty. Sustained by its healthful 2 
Vigorating influence the federal system can never fail?" 
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lyin the tradition of Thomas Jefferson in the need to preserve the 
leari ig value of the states as a counterbalance to the national 
gei 3nd son contended that such a balance permitted the major- 
T nile without jeopardizing the rights of individuals. 
Mim respect © the rights of individuals, the President thought it im- 
vt that the government lead the way in eliminating imprisonment 
apt. A "more liberal policy than imprisonment for debts owed to 
we federal government should be adopted, he said, unless fraud is in- 
volved. It should be the duty of the republic, he declared, “not to exert 
Tginding power over misfortune and poverty." To do so reduces the 
28 dual to a "useless drone m society or a vicious member of it."?* 
jackson discussed the question of dishonesty in government. He spoke 
{ihe “numerous frauds on the Treasury” that had been discovered and 
Cat he was doing to eliminate the problem. In part the trouble was 
compounded by the size of the government and the extent of its opera- 
ors. Therefore the President invited the Congress to assist him through 
mimi inquiry » .. with a view to ascertain what offices can be dis- 
iwi. what expenses retrenched, and what improvements may be 
Frein the organization of the various parts to secure - efficiency and 
justice in all its operations.” By doing this the Congress would achieve 
a government free from the taint of corruption and vastly strengthened 
in protecting the liberty of all.29 
Die old soldier then called for a review of the pension law for the 
soldiers of the Revolution, those “relics of the War of Independence." 
They have strong claims upon the country's gratitude and bounty. Not 
only would a revision cost little but it would respond appropriately to the 
sympathies of the American people.*° 
Next Jackson moved to the Indian question. His original version of this 
portion of the message, written in his own hand, contained more charac- 
'erand feeling. Where the final version (probably Van Buren's) speaks 
df he condition of Indians as becoming "objects of much interest and 
Mh Jackson put it more humanely. “The condition of the Indi- 
inae the limits of the U. States is of a character to awaken our 
be deck and induce the enquiry if something cannot be done to benet 
Bopen m The policy of the government, "Jackson continued, seeks 
dering habite" s the ways of civilization and wean them from thei “wan 
fon ie andina coarse of life calculated “to present airer 
age them to canto and happiness." It is wrong, he asserted, to or D 
rebos t of “exclusive self government. It is impractical ie 
witha free, su ree, independent, sovereign Indian state is income E 
division iid American nation. The country cannot be divide l. eX 
e ois, only encourage Europe to meddle and play one off again’ 
not ready for i occurred repeatedly in the past. Also, the Indians are 
eor aE tee an exercise in self-government. No people were © 
of forming and carrying into execution 2 social compact 
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for themselves, said Jackson, "until education 
introduced.” This racist notion—that the Indian eet ence was fry 
gence to govern themselves—was a current belief. Jackson io Tt imeli, 
there were a "few" educated and well-informed men of n) o ed tha 
ment among Indians but most of the southern tribes Pma Judg. 
“are erratic in their habits, and wanting in [intellectual]. ot Ote 
which are necessary for a people to be “happy and sc endovemeny 
Indians east of the Mississippi River have been told, Jackson 


i i à nw 
while the government is solicitous of their prosperity they Menton, thar 
tinue at their "efforts at independence within the limits of ae cn 

le 


states." And that, said Jackson, was final.3! 

None of the above lan; e was explicitl i 
a few phrases like andes] fiic" But iiid ae 
specifically to the question immediately at hand, namely the natn 
Georgia and Alabama. "I informed the Indians inhabiting pane 1 
Georgia and Alabama: that: their attempt to esiablh anian 
government would not be countenanced by the Executive of the Unied 
States, and advised them to emigrate beyond the Mississippi or submit 
to the laws of those States."?? 

The fate of the Mohegan, Narragansett, Delaware and other "dead 
tribes,” the message continued, is fast overtaking the Cherokee, Creek, 
and Choctaw. Surely that fate awaits them if they do not relocate. “Hu- 
manity and national honor demand that every effort should be made to 
avert so great a calamity.” But what about protecting the Indians with 
federal power in the lands they still occupied? “It is too late" for that, 
Jackson declared. “It is too late to inquire whether it was just in the 
United States to include them and their territory within the bounds of 
new States, whose limits they could control. That step can not be re- 
traced, A State can not be dismembered by Congress or restricted in the 


exercise of her constitutional power."*? i 
Yet something can be done, the President announced. “I suggest for 


our consideration the propriety of setting apart an ample district west. 
re the Mississippi, and without the limits of any State or Te T 
formed, to be guaranteed to the Indian tribes as long as they sh nie (e 
it, each tribe having a distinct control over the portion denm subject 
use." There they may form their own government. They will be subje 
to no other control from the United States except wa m vain 
maintain peace on the frontier and between the tribes. ea susto 
should be voluntary, he continued, “for it would be as Sits snd seka 
compel the aborigines to abandon the graves of their fat pir 
home in a distant land." If pr eps where they are they 
to the jurisdiction and laws of the states. . 
Given the past atrocities and the present continued greed s 4 
the only sane policy for a just government, Jackson det wio 
the Indian to a place of safety, which he fervently 


of the Mississippi River- 


f white mer 
as to Bet 
d west 
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o other matters Jackson discussed the savings to be effected 

Turing © G marine corps. He mentioned the correction of abuses in 
inthe nav} "> and the need to reform the judiciary so that the circuit 
the post ‘id be extended to those states not presently covered. 
court C dropped a bombshell. At the very tail end of his message, in 

Then Pe aragraphs, he announced his displeasure with the United 
wo shon PT he charter of the Bank would expire in 1836, he reminded 
sates Ban To avoid the evils of precipitous action he felt that justice 
P rn he raise the subject at this early time. Both the constitution- 
dicate he expediency of the law creating the Bank have been ques. 
ai py the people, he said, and "it must be admitted by all that it has 
fld in the great end of establishing a uniform and sound currency.” 

‘That last remark was a stunner. The Bank a failure? On the contrary 
shad developed into a powerful central banking institution in full control 
of he credit and currency facilities of the nation and adding to their 
srength and soundness. But Jackson thought otherwise. Indeed he felt 
the Bank the most corrupting influence in American life. Therefore he 
went on to say that if such a financial institution is deemed essential to 
the operation of the government perhaps a national one could be devised 
by the Congress that would avoid all constitutional difficulties and pro- 
vide essential governmental services. 

And with that Jackson closed his message. The benediction was short, 
appropriate and customary. 


Inow commend you, fellow-citizens, to the guidance of Almighty God, 
with a full reliance on His merciful providence for the maintenance of our 
free institutions, and with an earnest supplication that whatever errors it 
may be my lot to commit in discharging the arduous duties which have 


devolved on me will find a remedy in the harmony and wisdom of your 
counsels.35 


The message was no great ringing call for reform, nor a passionate 
Ponouncement of republican principle. In language and style it con- 
Lined to early nineteenth century conventions. It was ponderous, the 
the of thing a committee of writers would concoct. But embedded within 
oe Prose lay the broad outline of a program of change and im- 

sant that Jackson made the guide and purpose of his entire ad- 

vation. That he ultimately achieved most of the objectives of this 
es the deg lY distinguishes him from most other presidents but mea- 
Pany, -Bree of his leadership with the Congress and the Democratic 


In implementin 
tothe nati 


'g these proposals Andrew Jackson was about to demon- 

'on a new kind of presidency, one that would reconstruct 

nending p Éovernment and provide a revitalized system worthy of 

Mhe America th the different problems and issues of the modern world. 

"the White Presidency came of age with the arrival of General Jackson 
‘use. For good or ill, he altered it permanently. 
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CHAPTER 13 


The Rivalry 


le in the operation of Congress 
slowly at first but gaining momentum with experience and the continued 


legislation. i 

Straight off, Congress balked. In fact the members gave the new Presi- 
dent a rather difficult time of it. Their first scuffle with him came over his 
nominations to office, some of which were so bad that they deserved to 
be rejected. Henry Lee, for example, was provided a small consular wes 
as a reward for his valuable campaign efforts as well as for his pan ap 
with Jackson and Lewis. But his private life gave Senators pause. | ud 
mately and quite properly they rejected him. Lee blamed the. quei 
tion for mismanaging his appointment and repaid the failure " lei Hil 
against Jackson.! Then a second appointment got shot down. coer 
of New Hampshire was rejected for a post in the one up 
Supposedly his blistering attacks on Adams during the 1821 d 
caused the rejection. No doubt his past editorial comments 
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agm 


, England congressmen, but his latest foray against the Ports- 
New Eng e he BUS also annoyed certain Senators who had finan- 
h 
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Lol 


jh branch of U 


ich with the Bank. (In fact some people later believed that 
connection P smouth branch initiated the general war against the 
peatack on TE Hill returned to New Hampshire, where he won 
aus) In amy “Senate upon the retirement of Levi Woodbury in 1831; 
decon (0 mense pleasure to assume a seat in the very chamber in 
At ad been rejected. Amos Kendall almost suffered a similar 
vi Pathe just squeezed through the Senate by the casting vote of the 
ae siden, Lemuel Williams failed confirmation as a customs collec- 
vec en won reconsideration; the same thing happened to Samuel 
ws appointed district attorney for Ohio; and John P. Decatur was 
edas the Portsmouth collector the same day Samuel Swartwout won 
Climation for the New York customs. 

"hen the Senate really went to work on the President. The district 
somey for New Hampshire, the surveyor and inspector of New York, 
din agents for the Shawnee and Delaware tribes, a land-office nominee 
fer Ohio, and a receiver for Cincinnati were all rejected.? For one reason 
aranather most of them quite properly deserved their fate. But Jackson 
threw a tantrum over this offense, particularly when the rejects were men 
he knew and liked. "Let Congress go home, and the people will teach 
them the consequence of neglecting my measures and opposing my 
soninations,” he supposedly said at one point. Indeed there was real 
congressional concern over popular reaction to their rejections. “Were 
itnot for the fear of the outdoor popularity of General Jackson,” said 
Daniel Webster, "the Senate would have negatived more than half his 
‘Nominations,""# 

Actually the number of rejections hardly compared to the total (more 

300 appointees) submitted. Still Jackson resented this “dis- 
‘ourtesy.” He saw in Congress's intransigence a desire to "lessen my 
Mrd slow his reforms, and bring his administration into disre- 
pi The trouble with Congress, he complained to Coffee, was their 

€ to abide by “the real principles of the constitution as understood 
codd Là first adopted, and practiced upon in 1798 and 1800." If he 
Ve Congress back to these principles then "I shall not complain 
Sacrifice I have made,""5 
fom on "28 heartened by the continued strong support he received 
Pon ang PE and the knowledge that Congress appreciated that sup- 
onse to his sy accordingly. He especially appreciated popular re- 
ms abou passage He felt it a good omen that so many flattering 
There you his recommendations came from all parts of the coun- 
SPeced reas {OE opposition, of course. But these he dismissed as the 
More ion of “all the sordid and interested who prise self-interest 


"rj" the perpetui 
Han govern aaa} Of our liberty, and the blessings of a free 
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sigence was not limited to confirmation Proceed. 


ional intran: 

in puta The House delivered a sharp rebuff to his bank Proposal 
The Ways and Means Committee, chaired by George McDuffie of South 
alhoun's closest allies in Congress—addresseq itself 


Carolina—one of C. 
Caroli US part of the message and eventually brought back a report ta 


the full House expressing its complete satisfaction with the existing Bank, 
Later, Jackson's friends introduced into the House a series of resolutions 
declaring the BUS dangerous and a threat to liberty, but the resolutions 
were promptly tabled. Clearly, the Congress was not intimidated by the 
White House nor did it expect to take its direction from the President, 

All of which ultimately served Jackson. He was put on notice that it 
would take more than presidential pleasure to activate the Congress. He 
was forced to summon his best political skills to move his program 
through the legislative mill. He was also forced to look to his popularity 
with the electorate and not simply take it for granted. Hereafter Jackson 
went to considerable trouble to convince the public that he acted on their 
behalf. Frequently he spoke over the heads of Congress and aimed his 
remarks directly at the people. As he did so he became an active, involved, 
and forceful politician. And once he assumed this role he converted 
political failure into success. 

The opportunity to rally the people and win their renewed approval 
came sooner than anticipated. It developed in consequence of a stormy 
debate that occurred early in the new session between Senators Robert 
Y. Hayne and Daniel Webster. 

This debate broke out over a resolution restricting the further sale of 
public lands. But almost immediately the controversy shifted to a discus- 
sion of the nature of the Union, the rights of the states, and the status 
of slavery. In a high-powered, emotional, yet closely argued speech 
Hayne articulated the doctrines of his friend, John C. Calhoun. Nullifica- 
tion, the theory that a state may declare federal law inoperative within its 
boundaries, received a formidable presentation by Hayne. The rights of 
the south, he protested, particularly its right to maintain slavery, must be 
respected, and any effort to jeopardize those rights would provoke ex- 
treme action on the part of the southern states: nullification first, then 
secession if nullification failed to provide redress.” 

Webster replied in a two-day speech. It reached a peak of high drama 
when he shook his finger at the Vice President, the author of nullification, 
and proclaimed that the Union was composed of people, not states. 
Webster began his speech slowly, as he usually did, his right hand resting 
on his desk, the left one hanging limp at his side. The magnificent hea 
would sometimes roll from side to side as though he were attempting (^ 
catch the attention of his listeners. His bushy eyebrows and deep-set c 
produced a hypnotic gaze that held his audience enthralled. Once 
launched into his speech his voice would swell for dramatic effect or hus 
to a whisper to underscore his meaning. As he became more animate 
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k itself behind his back and reach under his 
rand d swung through the air in great looping 
Di, vtile D he said in reply to Hayne: “I go for the Constitu- 
* Union as itis. It is, Sir, he people's Constitution, 
agitis, 27 ernment, made for the people, made by the people, and "à 


serene le." 
rabie 1 don had a high opinion of Senator Hayne, whose brother 
en etary aide. He also appreciated Hayne's concern for the 
ae ates and the right of the individual to protect his slave 
ages of be Se cation that was something foreign. ‘That was sub- 
fo ever heard of nullification as a basic right of the states? And 
n the Union—that was out-and-out treason. A 


sion, the breakup of ; t ; 
aede from the Union? Not while General Jackson sat in the White 


ould wor 
d ie right han 


Hae Levis attended the debate between Hayne and Webster and 
«d his findings to the President. : 

feto the Capitol, Major?" asked the General as Lewis walked into 
Jackson's study. 

“Yes, General." 

"fel, and how is Webster getting on?” 

“leis delivering a most powerful speech,” came the reply. "Lam afraid 
tes demolishing our friend Hayne.” 

"Lapected it," said the President.’ 

Everyone presumed that Jackson would side with Hayne in defense of 
sates rights. After all, Hayne cited the consolidation of the government 
as the greatest evil to their republican system, and no one doubted 
son's position on that point. Some of Duff Green's editorials of the 
{sts Telegraph seemed to confirm this presumption. Most proba- 
hh hee debate had addressed itself exclusively to states’ rights the 
Pen would have agreed with the South Carolinian. But the argu- 
wen dfted and finally centered on nullification and secession and con- 
wag he breakup of the Union. That Jackson could never espouse. He 

water “die in the last Ditch,” as he once said, than “see the Union 
mma the false presumptions propagated by Duff Green and his 

see of disunion Jackson could not remain silent, He could 1 | 

ang is pag that he sided with the theoretical views of Hayne | 
houn. But how to disavow the doctrine? What would be the 

uas at? | 

hi y Problem resolved itself: For the past twenty years it | 
bie. T Washington for Republicans in Congress to 

"day of Thomas Jefferson on April 13. Since Jackson was | | 

i he way Cat restorer and exemplifir of Jeffersonian princi- 

tion And oec ed to attend and participate in the approaching | 

e attended, then the Vice President, cabinet, and all 
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essional panjandrums would also participate, 
Ae Ad 5 Van Buren alee his mind naturally cing enl ito 
speculations” concerning Calhoun—that the celebration might orbi 
the occasion for "some irregular and unauthorized Proceedings Ome 
nullifiers and their friends, "which might menace the quis 
Union." The occasion might become a "stalking horse" t 
tional congressional support for the perni 
Obviously the situation “required th Bee 
spection on the part of the President.” Jackson there d Sit. 
reviewed the options available to him, Then, as the day of the 
approached, the United States Telegraph published 
ceedings and a “friend” brought it to his attention and suggested "tha 
he had better read it." When he saw the names 
pants he immediately concluded that "the celebra 
tion affair altogether. "15 That settled it. The mom 


bility da 
s o O enlist 

cious doctrine of pui add 
€ utmost prudence a id : 


make his own 


position absolutely clear not only to congressmen but to the American 


people. 

He still needed to exercise prudence, however. 

situation with threats and fiery words. He thei 
carefully in his mind what he planned to do and say. 
the celebration he prepared three statements. Since he would surely be 
invited to offer a toast at the affair, Jackson decided that that would be 
the moment to take his stand. 

When he arrived at his office the President found Donelson and Lewis 
reading the newspapers. He handed each of them in turn the three slips 
of paper and asked which toast they preferred. Both agreed on the short- 
est one. It was the most "expressive," they said. Jackson then placed the 
approved statement in his pocket and threw the other two into the fire. 

Van Buren arrived as prearranged and together the four men diu 
what might happen that night and how the President should react. fs 
Magician read Jackson's toast and expressed his pleasure in it. Since s 
Buren would also be expected to say something in his proper s 
toast was constructed to conform to the “spirit and tenor” of. Jack oe 
“Thus armed,” recorded Van Buren a number of years yu he " 
paired to the dinner with feelings on the part of the old hes elimi- 
those which would have animated his breast if the scene S haitle insten d 

nary skirmish in defence of the Union had been the field o! 

f the festive board."!6 UT 
: mic dinner was held at the Indian Queen Hotel. A hall 
George Washington and two busts of Tbomas Jeferson : pe s gat at (NO 
Numerous evergreens added a festive touch. ire E ee el festivity 
parallel tables, with a cross table at the head “whic! i às to accommo- 
and sociality." The size and form of the room were or abinet more than 
date a large crowd. In addition to the President and his 


p | 
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| ed congressmen attended along with high-ranking officers of the 
E q navy, civil officers of the government, visitors in the city, and 
shed citizens from the District and surrounding cities. 
ved at five o'clock and stayed until ten. The affair was 
cane of Virginia officiating as “President of the 
M. Bibb of Kentucky, Levi Woodbury of New 
of Tennessee, Churchill C. Cambreleng of New 
Virginia, and Walter H. Overton of Louisiana, 


y ant 


n 
Se Presi 


sp d bY George 
" shire, Felix Grundy 
faa liam F. Bordon o 


peice presidents. 
‘Once the festivities began the guests eagerly anticipated the toasts to 


ye dunk, Twenty-four of them were proposed, and all but six or seven 
Mationed Virginia and Jefferson and the great principles of states’ 
sis for which both stood: Robert Y. Hayne, chairman of the Commit- 


“a Arrangements, spoke long and eloquently of “the glorious stand 


taken by Virginia in 


regard to the alien and sedition laws."!? He re- 
ae very pointedly to the recent course adopted by Georgia in rela- 
fon to the Indians and how, under the standard of states’ rights, she 
jor "achieved a great and glorious victory.” He paused and then pro- 
posed his toast: 

"he Union of the States, and the Sovereignty of the States.” 

Jadson fidgeted. The toasts were bordering on sedition, he later re- 
d Same of them contained sentiments which he knew Jefferson 
ied: Pic could nov beer to “hear the dissolution of the Union spoken 
of ligi. te 

Both Jackson and Calhoun were seated near the chair. Van Buren had 
Hs placed at the foot of the second table next to à presumed nullifier 
nd sleeping. Te was getting close to the time when the President would 
BE. ed to offer a toast. Jackson picked up the list of regular toasts and 
T his own on the back of it. But as he wrote he inadvertently left out 

single word. 

k areal toasts concluded. The President was d 

“ er. He rose. 

Pur Union: It must be preserved.” : 
^ Pr Ticocheted around the room. The effect was explosive. 
ipa pees enin "coded Van Buren, “—the incantations of the 

Papi posed to the light of day." f a 
lin to deti from his place and ran over to the President. He begge! 
‘Our fede | je word "federal" so that the toast could be reported as 
advertenth Union.” Since that was precisely the word Jackson had 
teinsenion omitted he “cheerfully aslented. ?? If Hayne thought that 
fac ott Would make the rebuke less “pungent,” he thought wrong- 

When pected the country"?! 

Bonis He guest had settled down after recovering from the shock of 

" il dedamation, the Vice President rose to offer the next 


hen asked to provide 


NE 
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“The Union,” he said in a loud, strong voice, 


“Next il 
most dear.” HO our li the 

Had he stopped with these words Calhoun w. 
Jackson’s merit in terms of brevity and Pungen 
lecturing his audience for a few extra moment 
the edge of his thrusting words. 

Next came the political master. Van Buren offered bles. 
one’s house. “Mutual forbearance and reciprocal c 
preached. “Through their agency the Union Was established, Th 
otic spirit from which they emanated will forever sustain it": 

In all three toasts the keynote was “Union,” Calhoun said it came n 
to liberty. But Webster, in his second reply to Hayne on the Senate f 
insisted that liberty and Union wer: t 


€ inseparable—one not Possible with. 

out the other. That was Jackson's opinion also. Liberty had always been 
uppermost in his thinking about government and its relationship to the 
people. But only through a strong Union—not a hyperactive government 
—could liberty be preserved and perpetuated.2* 

As he left the banquet hall Jackson grumbled over the fact that the 
Jefferson dinner had been “turned into a piece of political management." 
And all this because the south hated protective tariffs and demanded 
substantial reductions. All this because of the Tariff of Abominations and 
the decision of South Carolina to proclaim its right to nullify federal 
legislation. Well, the “nullies” would not get away with it. The President 
later told Kendall that he meant his toast as “a rebuke upon the seditious 
sentiments which were uttered in his presence." He blamed Duff Green 
as the person most responsible for “wilfully perverting” the a dud 
a political engine. “Green has wholly lost the confidence T i cii 
dent," reported Kendall, “and . . . there will shortly be a real ac i 

ind ” i vering, said Jackson, was a simple pl 

tion paper here.” All of this maneuvering, " id even calculate 
to force him to adopt a low-tariff stance.?* Why, ol e President cil. 
the value of the Union. Well, “by the Eternal Got X a said Kendall, all 
the Union would be preserved, “Tarif or no T Old Hickory means what 
the Hotspurs who attended the dinner “know tl 
he says. "25 rolina came to the 

Not many days later a Congressman pa Sp President. He vas 
White House to pay he P po him with great courts 
was hs on, fering his hand and begging Nm oe nda 
was hi: * ed if the e 
brief conversation the up e rae in South Carolina. dnt 
he wanted him to con yale the immediate reply. But i yes 1 haves 

No T behere toast and quickly amended his rema : 
remembered his toas! ts to my friends in your State, ition to the law 
please give my complia a shall be shed there in opposto y hand 0n 
that if a single drop of ID hang the first man 1 can lay 
of the Unite: d 


‘ould have Shared 

501 
cy. But he could notre 
ts and in so doing dull 


SINGS On every, 
‘ONCession,” he 


e patri. 
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" ed in such treasonable cones upon the first tree I can Teach."26 
a e Congressmman's eyes a most popped out of his head, He got out 
e room as fast as possible. 
i hern positi i 
js brush with the extremist sout Position totally alienated Jack- 
fn his Vice Wee eser damaged the relationship 
the administration j 5 louthpiece, the United States Tele- 
m te pepe eee a to gain ground. His rela- 
ne ii il 
ip : bliss un stronger. Their almost daily 
ri i p up d unique opportunity to display 
his talents an im ty. j en, quietly but Persistently, he began urging 
n to stand for reel lection in 1 832, something the General at first 
ed.” It accorded with the Magician's ambition to keep Old Hickory 
inplace and stall Calhoun’s ambitions for another four years. What Van 
Buren needed was time both to strengthen his association with Jackson 
and allow Calhoun (with the help of his friends) to further damage his 
own. By early spring 1830 even the opposition knew that Jackson was 
fete se dod term, imd me figured that the President 
along to run again. "Seeing this" obvious desire by the 
General, wrote Webster, "VB has been endeavoring to make a pees of 
pepe ud de so, on the ground of its being necessary to keep 
Van Buren had considerable help with his scheme from William B. 
Levis, who wanted to stretch out Jackson's term in order to delay (and 
bre block) Calhoun's succession. In addition the Magician sig- 
pa 3 friends in New York to pass a resolution at their next party 
Hen a aring a second term. The New York cronies immediately 
me their leader's request into an appropriate resolution at Albany 
ing Jackson in formal nomination for reelection. Pennsylvania 
pia also obliged. Both Henry Clay and John Quincy Adams saw 
ns apa Ta in all his. “The Jefferson dinner was a trick of Cal- 
nominata ap ‘an Buren,” wrote Adams, “as the Harrisburg and Albany 
Calhoun "se of Jackson for re-election were a trick of Van Buren's against 


The ever. 
Sors po servant Amos Kendall watched the skillful New York oper- 
dongas so aii He had to express his admiration. "Van Buren glides 
The Y as oil and as silently as a cat,” he wrote to Francis BI 


i ‘sing at all, it is so adroitly that nobod ives it. He is 
nt so adroitly that nobody percei 
Pic conga from the indiscretions of Calhoun’s friends. He has the 
Choun is fase Tage eresident and all his personal friends, while 
OS Withour es it 
Md Pom ting finger to merit his isolation Calhoun was being 
ls. Severa y tation. Everything moved slowly, but it moved 
"il had broken ‘ashington commentators began to note that a new 
tion, On one ay Within the party. Kendall informed Blair of the 
side, he said, was the democracy of the northern, 


ho 
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midwestern and part of the southern states, “who will go for ref 
all the branches of the government, a gradual reduction of duties © ^ 
to bring down the revenue to the proper wants of the governmen ^ 
the abandonment of all pretensions to powers which necessarily ergy 
collisions with the states and an honest and efficient administration "2 
the other, he continued, will be found "the previous anti-tariff men ofa 
South and furious tariff men of the North with the corrupt portion ofthe 
late coalition party.” It will be headed by Calhoun and John McLean, with 
Ingham, Berrien, McDuffie, and Green as "its main pillars." Kendall said 
he would not be surprised if some of the southern leaders within the nex 
twelve months became “hotly opposed to Gen. Jackson.” : 
The belief that the party was slowly dividing into two wings attested to 
the fact that a major rivalry between Van Buren and Calhoun had devel. 
oped and was certain to affect the course of party history as well as the 
presidential succession. And everyone saw that the Magician had the 
major advantages. Poor Calhoun. He was being murdered by his friends, 
Without doing a thing—or much of anything—he was losing his hold on 
Jackson. First there was the Eaton business, including Mrs. Floride Cal- 
houn's refusal to return a social call from the Eatons, and although 
Calhoun was not yet accused of instigating that imbroglio, Van Buren was 
the clear gainer. Then there was nullification, a doctrine Jackson rejected 
outright. Another major setback for the Vice President. Next Duff Green 
had lost favor with Jackson—an additional defeat. George McDufie's 
House report about the BUS also aggravated the General. And now Van 
Buren steadily worked on the President to stand for another term and had 
gathered support for his efforts from some of the General's closest associ- 
ates.!2 "Mr. Van Buren has got the start of Calhoun," confided John 
Quincy Adams to his diary, "in the merit of convincing General Jackson 
that the salvation of the country depends upon his re-election. This 
establishes the ascendency of Van Buren in the Cabinet, and reduces 
Calhoun to the alternative of joining in the shout of hurrah for Jackson's 
reelection or of being counted in opposition.”3 Everywhere the push 
for a second term was seen as an action by Van Buren to “strengthen 
himself against Calhoun,” even among National Republicans. O! 
course the Magician swore he was doing no such thing? —— 
Actually Calhoun was not without friends and supporters within 5 


Jackson circle. Donelson was one. Isaac Hill was another. “I greatly far 
Hill admitted, “that the day of his usefulness to the democratic party 
Id, it is I who wish him 


on the wane. Still, if he has a friend in the worl all 
well."56 Francis P. Blair, the Kentucky publicist, was another Calhoun b 
and he felt the party owed the Vice President a great deal for pas! 


with 
Tt was difficult for Calhoun to know what to do. He watched w 
apprehension and alarm. He seemed powerless to ingratiate PP, 
the President at the same time that Van Buren marched furt 


vices.*7 
He watch 
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iN Bahr! the petticoat influence commented Edward 
ay pond VB 5 quietly possessing himself of the Presi- 
feet of Massada "uence, if he has any—and of the great Jackson 
at his perse ut dare not yet break out; because he cannot 
pr GC & without his strength, he would be an impotent frag- 
with Clay, & wii Severed from his present associates,"9* Although 

y, when evoking out,” Webster believed he was "forming 
ae né] as the President is supposed to be Van 
spay agire Vice President has great difficulty to separate his oppo: 


puren an Buren from opposition to the President.” The obvious 
‘sit 


; eas that Calhoun would 
iion to the administration. j : 
Eo his major rivalry took shape the atmosphere in Washington 
vecharged over the continuing social warfare generated by 
aon affair. One dinner party after another was held during the 
de Ea thout the presence of Mr. or Mrs. Eaton. Ingham, Branch, Ber- 
very} Colonel Nathan Towson, the paymaster general of the army, 
inge dinner partis, according to Adams, "to which Mrs. Eaton is 
m iad. On the other hand, the President makes her doubly conspicu- 
Pos by an over-display of notice. At the last drawing-room, the night 
befor last she had a crowd gathered around her, and was made the 
public gaze."*® Although Jackson expected the “petticoat war" to end 
following his instruction to the cabinet in January, 1830, the slights and 
enbarrassments continued unabated all winter long. The wives of these 
officers rejected Jackson's presumption in instructing them in their social 
obligations. Early in March Levi Woodbury reported on a large party and 
tall. "The ladies,” he told his wife, “being apprised in one of the public 
Tapes Mrs Eaton was to be there and patronized—played a litle shy 
tho’ a large number were still there—But more gentlemen than ladies. "*! 
Mrs. Margaret Bayard Smith, with tongue in cheek, saw the scandal as a 
‘ign of advancing democracy. "Our government is becoming every day 
ture and more democratic, the rulers of the people are truly their ser- 
quand among those rulers women are gaining more than their share 
ties” The test of presidential favor, she said, was to be Peggy's 

ring peda deo Cracy fog Send 
vac lights and bad publicity were starting to affect poor Peggy. It 
ied that she had begun to withdraw from every occasion of 
cea) embarrassment. At one ball, reported Mrs. Smith, Peggy was 
"otc rich marked and universal neglect and indignity, that she 
mone she pons herself again to such treatment To make matters 
Presiden Wi peeing Patronized. Patronized by Van Buren and by the 
fon for gitin à few months she even declined a presidential invita- 
ndang Ari a manges my dear Genl are such as that under your 
lsons of ole roof I cannot be happy.” She was referring to the 
urse, and she complained of the “unkind treatment” she 


become the rallying point of all the 


0008 
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had received at their hands. Jackson showed the 1. i 
Donelson reacted in white heat. He swore that the only unkins oT T 
she received from his family was "their refusal to acknowledge han 
to interfere with their social relations. All else is imaginary or cone 
Donelson took great exception to Peggy's behavior. Instead of comme, 
him with her complaints she went to the President “with childish ime. 
tunities, frst aiming o excite his sympathies, and then to pour ondes 
the poison whi: i 
the poison which they had concocted for all who did not bow to her 

So, by the spring of 1830 if not earlier, the Eaton affair and the rivalry 
between Calhoun and Van Buren became intertwined. “Calhoun heads 
the moral party,” wrote John Quincy Adams with what almost passed with 
him for humor, “Van Buren that of the frail sisterhood; and he is notori 
ously engaged in canvassing for the Presidency by paying his court to 
Mrs. Eaton. He uses personal influence with the wives of his partisans to 
prevail upon them to countenance this woman by visiting her.” He even 
tried to get Emily Donelson to accept Peggy, but she indignantly 
refused.*5 

Still Calhoun was not yet blamed for instigating the Eaton scandal. Bu 
he was seen more and more as the focal point around which gathered all 
those who provoked trouble for the administration. Slowly over a period 
of five or six months a noose began winding itself around Calhoun's neck 
and it was slowly but inexorably squeezing the political life out of him. 
Then, without warning, the noose got a sudden and devastating tug. 
Three days after Jackson gave his memorable toast, John Forsyth, the 
wrote a letter to William H. Crawford. And that was 


governor of Georgia, i 
the beginning of the end of John C. Calhoun as successor to President 
Andrew Jackson. 

rs. The cause 


Ihoun had been brewing for yea! 
f Jackson's invasion of Florida and the efforts 
t, including Calhoun, to censure de 
panish colony. 
e to 


A conspiracy against Cal 
of it went back to the time o! 
of some members of Monroe's cabine! 
General for his supposedly unauthorized seizure of the S| 
Calhoun's opinions had never become public but some men clos! 
Hickory suspected him of “treachery.” One of them was Sam Vice 
who obtained a copy ofa letter from Monroe to Calhoun, written Spe? 
ber 9, 1818, which indicated that both men disapproved Jackson's id e 
“When the letter reached me,” Old Hickory confessed, “it smell Ron 
much of deception that my hair stood on end for an hour."*? At is tic 
however, Jackson was furious with Monroe over the allegation t nen 
Monroe, was the true rescuer of New Orleans in 1815 and mae 
thought that Calhoun had made the letter available in order to docu! 


Monroe's duplicity.** j à 
^ nonetheless. Major Lew! 


on, 


A cloud of suspicion hung over Calhoun, "s president 
distrusted him, but because he added strength to Jackson's pret ford. 


campaign made no overt move against him. Only William H. Cr? 


ae 
a 
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and called on the President. Jackson, courteous as alwa 
former President to dine, and for this occasion he also invited his cabi 
Lewis, Donelson, and Tench Ringgold, the Marshal of the District anf” 
Close personal friend of James Monroe. Shortly after they wee Seated fo 
dinner Ringgold remarked to Lewis that he was happy to sec Montoe ang 
Jackson together and enjoying themselves. Monroe had bee Jan 
staunch friend during the Seminole campaign, he added, e OPposition 
to every member of his cabinet. Lewis protested that Calhoun and Adams 
were chiedi favorable to Jackson, but Ringgold denied i he 
jaheated that Mr. Monroe was the only member of his Cabinet than in 
favor of sustaining the General in every thing he did. "s: 

After all the guests departed—except for Eaton and Le 
rang for a servant to bring his pipe and the three men 
Parlor. Then the crafty Lewis, lago-like, whispered to Em 
gold's revelation about the Seminole controversy com 
him. Jackson overheard just enough to ask what the twa 
about. Eaton repeated Ringgold's remarks. 

Jackson seemed incredulous. Ringgold was mistaken, he said, 

“Iam not sure of that,” commented the faithful Lewis. 

“Why are you not?” asked Jackson. 


YS, invited y 


wis— Jackson 
retired to the 
ton that Ring- 
pletely surprised 
men were talking 


had done him an injustice, for it was not he, 
in favor of your being arrested, or punished in some other way.” 
“You saw such a letter as that?" Jackson gasped. 
“Yes . . . and read it too.” 
Where is that letter?" Jackson's voice became nearly shrill. 
"In New York." 
In whose hands, and by whom written?" Jackson demanded. 
"It is in the hands of Colonel Hamilton, and written by Governor 
Forsyth of Georgia." 
“Then I want to see it," said the President, "and you must go to New 
York tomorrow.”53 


The cat was finally out of the bag. Lewis had neatly and defily re- 
leased it. is 
The Major only too obligingly hurried to New York to complete re 
mission, but Hamilton objected to surrendering the letter khon i 
approval of Forsyth, who had just been elected to the U.S. Senate an ie 
on his way to Washington. When finally contacted, Forsyth insisted on 
obtaining Crawford's consent, too, before turning over the letter. bun 
at approximately this time that Jackson mentioned to John Overton tha 
his confidence in Calhoun had been shaken. It had already cros: d suf- 
mind that "most of the troubles, vexations and difficulties" he ha 
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since the beginning of his administration were connected ultimatel 
‘rh his Vice President.** y 
wih Moga lide while before all the necessary authorizations were given 
srd Crawford's charges could be laid directly before the President, In the 
meantime the Eaton affair continued to sour social relationships and the 
malfcation controversy started along on its long and frightening course. 
Three days after Jackson proclaimed his toast at the Jefferson dinner, 
Forsyth finally wrote to Crawford. In his reply, dated April 30, Crawford 
brushed aside his own past problems with Jackson and accused Calhoun 
cuiright of instigating the effort to have the General punished for his 
scion in seizing Florida without authorization.* 

‘The letter was placed in Jackson's hands on May 12. It really contained 
nothing that the President had not heard before from some of the men 
around him. But instead of hearsay this was hard evidence, an insider's 

of what actually took place in Monroe’s cabinet. Jackson bristled. 
A supposed friend had “betrayed” him. 

According to a recent historian, Calhoun himself was not altogether a 
sweet innocent in the drama starting to unfold. The Vice President's 
opposition to the tariff, leading to his enunciation of the doctrine of 
nullification, says this historian, committed him to radical reductions in 
the tariff schedule that Jackson was not prepared to honor. In addition, 
the Tariff of Abominations had won the support of Van Buren and Eaton 
in 1828 and with both men now holding high positions in Jackson's 
administration he worried not only about obtaining relief for southerners 
but about his ability to exercise any influence over the Presidente 
Eaton's close association with the General and his attachment to the 
Magician plus his support of the 1828 tariff were seen, according to this 
historian, as a threat to any future hope of rate reduction as well as a 
danger to Calhoun's political fortunes. Eaton, therefore, needed to be 
gotten rid of. Calhoun’s friends saw that. Berrien and Branch, both south- 
mers, probably understood the full implications of Eaton’s presence 
among them, especially in terms of tariff reduction, and their social be- 
tavior, according to this historian, probably resulted from their desire to 

vehim out of the cabinet.5? Certainly Ingham, who was totally commit- 
is Calhoun and his succession to the presidency, wanted Eaton's 

ster, Thus, as one conspiracy shaped against Eaton another one devel- 
‘ped against Calhoun, and both involved access to Jackson, the succ 
» and control of the direction of the President's reform program." 
is as fine a conspiracy theory as one could want. Jackson would 
wed it. Unfortunately, it makes more of the tariff issue than the 
. Cn support. There are too many “probablys” to it. Actually there 
ay Pied S Conspiracy against the Eatons—at least nota political e 
Simply qi a the secretary out of the cabinet. The ladies of Waste gt H 
Y disliked Peggy (with apparent good reason, let it be noted) an 


have lo 
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refused to socialize with her. This petticoat war soon got mi 
refset ation furor and the developing rivalry between axed up with 
: nce Jackson had a “natural” penchant for finding an Buren ang 
Cabo y every disagreeable situation, he quickly pendan 
in vilion of Peggy was part of a deliberate design to f that the 
of his cabinet. ier Eb de 
But to return to the conspiracy against Calhy 
received Crawford's letter he Su Baye igre | nde Ced 
protect his relationship with his Vice President. But by this ti qe 
more than sufficient reason to demand an explanation for ri wid bad 
mre So he forwarded Crawford's leer to the Vice Presiden e 
his harshest tones requested a reply. “The statements and far” =e 
letter, said Jackson in his covering note, “being so different rem. 
had heretofore understood to be correct requires that it should : 
brought to your consideration. --- My object in making this oases 
tion is to announce to you the great surprise which is felt, and to leam 
of you whether all the circumstances of which you and I are both in- 
formed, that any attempt seriously to affect me was moved and sustained 
et council, when, as is known to you, 1 was but execut- 


kson felt that Van Buren would be a better and safer choice to 
succeed him, so he had to jettison is why his letter was 
deliberate act of provocation; for, in demanding a response from 
houn, what did Jackson think he would receive? rawford was 
a liar? Hardly. ‘Admission that what 
so, what could he 
rly Jackson biograph i 
—indeed at the moment the Ge demanded an explanation 
i in his heart, totally estrani n a 
f any pretext for breaking m 
him.”60 Also, by making Jackson could E 
to the American people the “scoundrel” who was disrupting hi = 
tration. 
Calhoun conveniently P! 
He had 


rovided the pretext P 
ov umber of options OPE? P. deliberate 


Crawford contes! 
position and he want to 
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no time for Calhoun to lie. Too many people stood ready to 
qva PO ing. Nor was this the time to get into a shoutim 
ot Crawford or anyone else. At the very least, if he wished H 
A relationship with Jackson, he must state unequivocally that 
in P gid indeed have full authority to conduct the war in the 
x (arn he had. To do otherwise would terminate their association 
7 Had he been clever or judicious or circumspect he might have 
dy refusing to stoop to Crawford's level by revealing cabinet 
sting into a dogfight over who said what about whom. Done 
humility he might have prevented what he so passionately 
eight happen. But Calhoun, like Jackson, saw a spectacula 
at work, one aimed at his downfall. He believed there was a 
d design in progress in which Jackson was the appointed instru- 
red he the victim, The real manipulators of this plot were carefully 
aed by artful dodging. Although he did not name names he obvi- 
had Martin Van Buren in mind as the most artful dodger of them 
tite one who had most to gain from Calhoun's fall. So he decided to 
the plot and reveal to the President the true purpose for which 
th past history had been resurrected. 
ina fiiy-two-page response dated May 25, Calhoun played right into 
Jxison’s hands. And he did it gracelessly which, of course, made the 
Peøsident’s task of casting him out easier. The opening shot struck Jack- 
sca square in the face. "I cannot recognize the right on your part," said 
Cahoun in his first sentence, "to call in question my conduct.” Hardly 
a auspicious way to avoid a quarrel, especially when directed to the 
President of the United States. As to executing the wishes of the govern- 
163, Calhoun said the worst thing possible. “If by wishes, which you have 
ei it be meant that there was any intimation given by myself, 
= indirectly, of the desire of the Government that you should 
PY the Spanish posts, so fa ing ʻi ý 
based Po: ar from being ‘informed’ I had not the 
ach bef ge of any such intimation, nor did I ever hear a whisper 
a fore.” But did Jackson not realize what was behind this 
né pere of Crawford into the political arena? “I should be 
x see hs this whole affair," wrote Calhoun, “is a political 
"on which and that a blow was meditated against me.” He would not 
iiduad Pu edd the blow emanated but two years before, a certain 
elis sus | New York approached him on this subject, which awak- 
tere 
N NUR ‘ed Calhoun's letter on a Sunday as he was about to enter 
QU nd M church. He took it to Lewis and asked him to look 
he om «i, Portion of it required his particular notice. When 
vat tad read only an retired to his own room to digest the con- 
toned is E: portion of the exhaustive statement when he 
Vagitated but he A e entered the dining room he appeared 
€ said nothing. After the meal he returned to his 
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room and finished the letter. Then he summoned Lewis, 
that “I never saw him more excited under any circumst; 
than he was on this occasion.” Jackson said he had b 
Calhoun, a man for whom he had shown only the “wai 
and in whom he had reposed the most unbounded coi 
betrayed. He felt dishonored.62 

Jackson asked Lewis to take the letter to Van Bi 
thought of it. But the crafty Little Magician refu: 
grounds that it was certain to lead to an “open rupture” between the 
President and the Vice President and that he would be held responsi 
If, in time, he must make a public statement about it he wanted “to have 
it in my power to say” he knew nothing about it. 

“Lreckon Van is right,” said Jackson when Lewis reported back. “I dare 
say they will attempt to throw the whole blame upon him,”6s 

But the blame belonged to Jackson. He provoked the rupture with 
Calhoun, not Van Buren, and he did it deliberately. Politically Calhoun 
had done him the greatest favor. He provided the explanation Jackson 
needed to justify and account for all the dreadful things that had hap- 
pened since the start of his administration, an explanation which could 
be offered the people if need be to safeguard their confidence in their 
Hero. The party line was quickly formulated and easily sold to all true 
believers. Lewis put it into a single sentence: “Nearly all those who 
exerted themselves, first to prevent Mr. Eaton’s appointment as amember 
of the Cabinet, and afterward, having failed in that, to drive him out of 
it, were the friends of Mr. Calhoun."64 This explained the social ostracism 
of Peggy Eaton. And the motivation behind it was the need for absolute 
control of the administration to prevent Van ee or anyone else from 
slipping ahead of Calhoun into the presidential chair. : 

Most important, the working out of this explanation provided Jackson 
with a needed victim. He loved to personalize quarrels. He knew no S td 
kind. He needed someone to accuse of having deliberately conspire was 
ruin him and his administration. It helped to say that the page en 
motivated by personal ambition. In time Jackson figured all the den 
Calhoun's cunning. The whole thing "originated in a political com 
tion to put Major Eaton out of the Cabinet, & disgrace gs partic 
“and weaken my administration for having appointed pos The red 
pants in this “nefarious” scheme were an “apostate clergy ent" read 
masons” with the Vice President at their head. “I have is le ich “proves 
a copy of a letter written by Crawford, Jackson conclu nario of the Eaton 
Calhoun a villain. 65 This was Jackson's complete scen: 
imbroglio. 

Jackson acknowledged Calhoun's irae 
sharp rebuke. He denied questioning Leni GU yo 
motives. “I repeat, I had a right to believe that Y 
friend, and, until now, never expected to have 


+ Who later said 
‘ances in my life 
een deceived p 
rmest friendshi 

nfidence.” He i 


uren and ask what he 
sed to read it on the 


-page letter. He 
ice President's cond 
were my S! 
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age of Caesar, Et tu Brute." Again Jackson insisted that he had 
qority for seizing Florida and always believed that Calhoun under- 
n this and agreed. “Your letter to me . . . is the first intimation to me 
"E entertained any other opinion. . . : Your conduct, word, 
Mons and letters I have ever thought show this. Understanding you 
y, no further communication with you on this subject, is necessary."66 
P hands shaped Calhoun's all. Houston, Lewis, Hamilton, Craw- 
ford, the Eatons, Van Buren, Calhoun himself and his friends, and, of 
a President deliberately chose to cast him loose. He 


course, Jackson. The Pre 
South Carolinian the “most profound hypocrite he had ever 
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the 
m and a man dangerous to the country's best interests and institu- 
67 He decreed his political eclipse. And Calhoun's demise left An- 


tions: n 
drew Jackson in undisputed control of the Democratic party. 


nT 


CHAPTER 14 


Return to Reform 


AS THE SITUATION IN WASHINGTON became more confused and combative, 
‘Andrew Jackson assumed the air of calm, deliberative statesmanship. He 
surprised visitors both in appearance and demeanor. While the political 
atmosphere in Washington, reported one commentator, "seems to be 
made up of strife, heartburnings, corruption, and sacrifice of personal 
honour and character," Jackson appeared totally at ease and in full com- 
mand. "I saw the president and was very favourably impressed by his 
whole appearance; his manners are graceful and easy, and at the same 
time dignified; he has neither the ferocity nor coarseness, nor worn out 
haggardness which is generally given to him."! What this reporter failed 
to realize was that Jackson always drew strength from adversity. It was à 


unique aspect of his character. 

During the first year of his administration the President faced a large 
measure of adversity. Politics provided a fair share of it, and his health 
Also contributed, since he suffered a severe reversal in late fall. In addi- 
tion he sheltered rebellion in his own household in the form of the 
Donelsons’ refusal to treat Peggy Eaton as a social equal. And there were 
other personal traumas. His twenty-year-old son, Andrew Jackson, Jr» 
had the annoying habit of falling in and out of love, which might be 
expected in a young man his age, but the trouble with Andrew Jr. was that 
he seemed to feel he must get married each time he was smitten. His 
amours caused Jackson considerable apprehension. First there nn 
young lady in Philadelphia, and the President was oblige ide 
father and make excuses al 


bout his son's lack of courtesy in 
romance. Jackson assured the 


father that his son's intentions were ar 
Tole, "He has made known to me,” Jackson wrote Major Francs 
948 
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ult) amiable daughter, which he 
nd if not reciprocated, has at least 


de has erred in attempting to address your 


ent he has formed for y 
et cen expressed to her a 
you and your lady his honorable / 

but he has been admonished / | 
awaits upon you to confess it”? Nothing : I 
begun without benefit of the social ameni- | 
ater young Andrew had his eye on another beauty | 

ig son about this latest passion Jackson 


pns opinion. 
if favorable OP aking known to 
approbation, 


cae Oo months lat 
vd ome. In writing t6 


"trifle annoyed. 
July 26, 1829 


t heart more than my own, for since I 
ther, there is no happiness or content- 
hat your society, and your 
Palare and prosperity, and that ‘of your family, should you have one, can 
anu can Judge of the anxiety I have that you should marry a lady 

1h would add to mine, seeing you so. You are 


da vill make you happy. whic 
ry young, but having placed your affections upon Miss Flora, I have no 


Orto controle your affections or interfere w ith your choice, early attach- 
delis are the most durable, and having been raised together in the same 
mighbourhood, I have only to remark that ne good can flow from long 
aship. Therefore I would recommend vo You 19 be frank with her, say 
oar ine the object of your visit and receive her anser 4 once. . 

Sd Mis Flora not favour your wishes, then my son. I have one request 
to make of you, that is that you will give out all idea of Marriage for the 


present, until you see and advise with me.* 


ke Flora held young Andrew off and refused to gi 
is father urged him to have it out with her. 


(Confidential 

3», Havi 
have been depriv 
sent for me this si 


ing your happiness at 
fed of your dear mo! 
ide of the grave, none but wi 


ve him an answer. 


matter with Miss F. she is 
Keep you within her toils, 


; i to hear how you have settled the 
uei] , but you being young she may try to 
Mes rag vai 5 debe saver Permit this not to be the case. have 
aie sd ponte reer God let it be as it may, close the matter finally 
ber happy peta MET: and bring her on with you, ifunfavorable, wish. 
fmi hes pea her as a friend, but have it understood that hereafter you 
tater into no mx without any other views. and I beg you my son. that you 
for the aiene love affairs, until you see me. You have many years yet 
ener aey eon of your mind, and to make a selection of @ companion. 
Prospects ate ip that you are now the only solace ‘of my mind, and 
ce, it would beers e here below, and were you to make an unhappy 
Miri ring me to the grave in sorrow. 
sae oun Andrew heeded his father’s a 
tining per Flora turned him down. Jackson offered consol 
à coquette, 


dvice and pressed for 
lation by 
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1 expected the result you name with Flora—she is a fine little girl 

daughter of my deceased friend and I esteem her much, but as I dis 

she has give herself up to coquetry and I warned you of the fact. trea ja 

with kindness, but I assure you T am happy at the result, as I seldom w | 
saw a coquett, make a good wife, and when you marry, if ever, I wish yos | 
to marry a lady who will make a good wife, and I, a good daughter, min 
happiness depends much upon the prudence of your choice... hel 

wish to interfere with your choice, and particularly when you stated, there 

had been some little engagement. you know I have councilled you from 

your childhood, to make no promises, or engagements, but what you ac. 

ually perform, therefore before engagements are formed, patina | 
made, it ought to be on mature reflection, and when made religiously | 
performed. I will only add 1 am happy you are now free from all engage- 

ments and I trust you will keep so until you advise with your father on this 
interesting subject on which your peace and happiness thro' life so much 
depends. 

Andrew Jr. was not Jackson’s only domestic problem. His ward Andrew 
Jackson Hutchings regularly caused grief. The boy could not learn and 
refused to study. “His conduct has filled me with sincere regret,” Jackson 
wrote to John Coffee, who supervised the boy's plantation near Florence, 
Alabama. “I know not what to do with him. I cannot think of letting him. 
be lost, and have concluded to bring him here, and place him at the 
college at George Town under the controle of the Catholics." Jackson 
thought it an excellent school, “and perhaps under my own eye, I might 
be able to controle him and convince him of the impropriety of his ways." 

Jackson said that he had given up all hope of Hutchings ever receiving 
à liberal education and had decided to direct the professors at George- 
town to confine his studies to "Arithmetic, Orthography, and Mathemat- 
ics." Although it would be more expensive to educate him in Washington. 
Jackson feared that if the boy were left in Tennessee “he must be lost."* 
Young Hutchings did in fact move to Washington but the arrangement 
did not work out. “Here,” Jackson wrote a year later, “is a bad place for 
a youth, who has not a constant eye over him, and my situation is such 
that every moment is employed in my public business." Hutchings 
behaved properly at Georgetown for a change but so disliked his location 
and suffered so much illness that Jackson finally agreed to allow him to 
return to Tennessee “under a promise that he will abandon his extrava- 
gance." It was a promise only partially fulfilled. 
Another matter of even greater personal concern to Jackson was the 
condition of life at the Hermitage. He worried about his slaves and 
regularly investigated his overseer, Graves Steele, to make certain that he 
did not mistreat his workers. When he heard about the death of one slave 
Jackson suspected the worst and directed his son to look into the nae 
“I pray you my son to examine minutely into this matter, and ifthe an 
was produced by the cruelty of Mr Steel, have him forthwith discharge?- 


(0000000 


p 


, egroes shall be treated humanely. When I employed Mr S 
yee egom on this subject. and had expressed in An ene 
aed het hem with great humanity, feed and cloath them w 1l and 
je them in moderation. if he has deviated from this rule, hem K y^ 
em ice leaving the Hermitage, Jackson calculated that “Ihave 
‘my family." Old Ned he expected to die; but the dea hs of 
he feared resulted from exposure and bad treatment phu 
petane Ierd Jackson that Steele “vuled with a rod of im^ This was 
Dae cannot bear the inhumanity that he has exercised towards 
ae negroes, contrary to his promise" Unless he changed his habits, 
ton ordered, dismiss him and hire another.* Charles J. Love, one of 
son's longtime friends and business associates, regularly looked in on 
the Hermitage and he assured the President that Steele was doing a fine 
Hepat Jim's unfortunate death resulted from poison and not from 
band at Young Andrew confirmed this, but Jackson kept a close eye 
paid nonetheless. A violent scene occurred when the Genera 
en Seer on that the overseer did not regularly summon a physician 
henever his slaves became ill.19 
Wah all these problems and irritations on his mind, Jackson took a brief 
i during the first summer of his presidency. In late August 1829, 
talon lows the Potomac for the Rip Raps to spend a few weeks fe 


bathing. The Rip Raps was a small government-owned islet in Hampton 
ed an ideal location for brief 


Roads off Norfolk, Virginia, and provid 
respites from the debilitating climate of Washington. The Rip Raps 
seemed to reinvigorate the President and it became a favorite vacation 
spot during his eight years in office. 

Even on vacation Jackson did not escape entirely the penalty of his 
ofice and popularity. Crowds followed him whenever, they learned of his 
presence; letters and dispatches constantly engaged his attention: and of 
course such nagging problems as the Eaton business rarely left his mind. 
Since he was a man oppressed by his sense of duty, he never allow 
himself to stray too far from the major concern of his administration. 

With the return of Congress in December, 1829, and the presentation 
ofhis first message, the machinery began to crank back to life by which 
Judson hoped to resume his program of reform. A3 the session pro- 
essed one of the first legislative actions to provide the President with 
"1 opportunity to present a major statement of his reform intentions (© 

mation was a bill to extend the National Road from Maysville to 
tis Kentucky. jand, Marylan d 
National Road was begun in 1811 in Cumberland, eh 
id Years steadily ached s way westward. This latest extension ah 
fa thin the state of Kentucky and alarmed strict com ion 
vorta the federal government would be committed 2 
that iat were totally local in their purpose and usefuln’ S 
the road was located in Henry Clay's $tat€ did not 
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some Jacksonians, and several of them spoke against the bill when į 
introduced into the House. Advocates of the bill—principally wesie 
—were annoyed by the opposition. They considered the road a oae? 
matter that would easily and quietly slip through Congress without ec 
mentand without fuss. Actually the debate over the Maysville Road gy 
the better part of three days before passing the House in late April, 183 
by a vote of 102 to 86.1! i 

By the time the Maysville Road bill passed the House Jackson had 
already taken steps to further his reform intentions. He instructed Vay 
Buren to keep his eye peeled on all congressional legislation and alen 
him to any measures that the New Yorker thought mischievous and iy 
conflict with his stated objectives.! “The people expected reform re. 
trenchment and economy in the administration of this Government,” the 
President reminded Van Buren. “This was the cry from Maine to Louis. 
ana, and instead of these the great object of Congress, it would seem, is to 
make mine one of the most extravagant administrations since the com- 
mencement of the Government. This must not be; The Federal Constitu- 
tion must be obeyed, State-rights preserved, our national debt must be 
paid, direct taxes and loans avoided and the Federal union preserved. These 
are the objects I have in view, and regardless of all consequences, vill 
carry into effect, ”!3 

Van Buren spotted the Maysville bill the moment it was introduced into 
the House by Representative Robert P. Letcher of Kentucky. He waited 
until it passed and then during one of their horseback rides together. 
brought it to Jackson's attention. He also offered to provide a brief 
against the bill and this the President gratefully accepted. x 

The brief impressed the General. The more he studied the provisions 
of the bill the more it agitated him. The idea of spending federal money 
for a local road not only seemed unconstitutional but a needless drain on 
the treasury which would delay payment of the national debt. 

The bill safely navigated its way through the Senate, and indeed won 
the support of such staunch Democrats as Thomas Hart Benton an 
Edward Livingston. Meanwhile the White House leaked its oppositio 
Western friends of the road, fearful of the political consequences of 3 
presidential veto, appealed to Representative Richard M. Johnson 5 
speak to Jackson personally and get him to see the advantages oL ui 
to westerners, Johnson agreed, and when he arrived at the Mu 
he found the President and Van Buren comparing the figures of orep 
sional appropriations to date with the available funds current? Pus 
Treasury. From the expression on Jackson's face Johnson 
something was wrong.!* : ; their 

ehmas plained the purpose of his visit. He recited the: oe wi 
western friends and their concern that a veto would provi 
en munition to injure them all. the 

eat ears picked i at that last remark, Pleased to have caugh 


o 


een 
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on, Johnson tried to cap hi i " 
he exclaimed. “If this ae a eet cie nn 
End wan descending and à fl were to Ugh gen 
icin i the blow he would not crush it more effectual i 
ii vou friends in Kentucky if you veto that Bil d 
viros from his chair, “Sir,” he said very solemnly “have 
hedat the condition of the Treasury at th : te 
x he endin Se al e amount of money that it 
conain ppropriations already made by Congress—at th 
rot of other unavoidable claims upon ie" = 
ner General, I have not! But there has always be 
seisiy appropriations and I do not doubt there will be now!" ene 
K the "sapped the President, "and this is the result,” pointing 
v 'opriat *h i 
Pa pended a my prion ae ee AaS med before te 
Country to pay off the National Debate ent sl ane dahon 
o l: b earliest practicable moment; 
spice Tam deermined to redeem, and I cannot do this if T consent 
vaccae wi out necessity ‘Are you willing—are my friends willing 
wy axes to pay for internal improvements?—for be assured I will not 
ow a cet except in cases of absolute necessity!” 
e jon of borrowing money brought Johnson to his feet 
x he exchimed in alarm, "that would be worse than a vio 
eee tone of vice had been very aggressive during the 
exchange. But as Johnson moved to end the interview Jackson reverted 
wis usual pleasant and courteous manner. He assured Johnson that he 
pier oe is mind until he had thoroughly examined all sides 
te genioa adhe anked him for coming to him and providing such 
ee returned to the Hous 
3e surrounded him. He related the details of 
Peden’ fral promise to study the subject thoroughly. But his private 
sion he said, "was that nothing less than a voice from Heaven would 
even the old man from vetoing the Bill and he doubted whether that 
As Joh 
io ris son correctly guessed it would take a 
mth bil, The measure totally contradicted 
Terumydhnent and economy" and what he 
Extensive ie lent. He could do no less than kill the. 
eat Hote in Jackson's handwriting elaborating 
memas ile measure document his ‘central role in form 
tan Bathe had help with the actual writing, princi 
deia iventative James Knox Polk iom Tennessee, who had at 
snih an ne Hee Rear aise contributed to the final version. 
arem 'o take an. fore the veto was sent to Congress Jackson asked Van 
"real ie tay breakfast with him since oth houses would meet 
. When Van Buren arrived the next mo! 


president's attenti 
mt "General!" 
re hammer of d 
je to receive 


e his western colleagues immedi- 
his interview and the 


miracle to get Jackson to 
his commitment to “ree 
felt the people expected 
bill. 

his objections to 
ulating the veto 
pally from Van 
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Eaton, Lewis, William T. Barry, and Felix Grundy seated 

their faces displaying their apprehension. Each one of them N t the lable, 
the veto would severely damage Jackson in the west, They te Ua 
would use it to hatchet them all to political death. On his y, Chy 
to his office Jackson beckoned Van Buren to join him. As tea e Sai 
President leaned on his secretary's arm to steady himself, ated the 
remarked that their friends looked frightened. + Van Buren 

“Yes,” Jackson replied, “but don't mind that! The u 
touched the breast pocket of his coat with his finger, 
up as soon as Congress convenes."!9 I 

And up it went, causing extreme consi i i 
internal improvements. But to the eu bcc ae "n in 5i 
"fell upon the cars like the music of other days,” said Ja Lo mi 
who was about to leave for Russia as U.S. ministers" Tos eo 
bill and their supporters among the National Republicans demone 
veto as an electioneering document. Indeed it was. Most of joda i 
messages had one eye cocked toward the public. In addition, us d 
of the measure claimed "that the "hand of the magician’ was visible inne 
line of it."?! True, much of the language is so stilted and circumlocutor 
that only Van Buren could have written it. Still it was Jackson's message 
In terms of doctrine and principle, the Maysville veto said exactly what 
Jackson wanted. 

The veto was dated May 27, 1830, and forwarded to the House of 
Representatives, where the bill originated. In his message Jackson im- 
mediately challenged the constitutionality of the measure. "1 have given 
to its provisions,” said the President, “all the reflection demanded by a 
just regard for the interests of those of our fellow-citizens who have 
desired its passage, and by the respect which is due to a coordinate 
branch of the Government, but I am not able to view it in any other light 
than as a measure of purely local character.” 

The people have a right to expect, Jackson continued, that a "prudent 
system of expenditure” will characterize government spending “as will 
pay the debts of the Union and authorize the reduction of every tax to 
as low a point as . . . our national safety and independence will allow. 
When the debt is paid, he said, an accumulating surplus is expected (0 
develop that may be distributed to the states for improvements. This i 
the soundest view of national policy, he insisted, and one which wi 


i in the “elevation” of its 
provide many advantages to the government in [ nci: 
A tifying the effect of presenting to the world the su? 
character. “How gratifying ron Troiae cople, in 


lime spectacle of a Republic of more t 0 A 
the fifty fourth year of her existence, after having passed through E 
protracted wars—the one for the acquisition and the other foru xx ae 
nance of liberty—free from debt and with all the immense 


unfettered!” 
Another concern, 


hing is here,” 
“, » ash 
and shall be sen 


j ra 
the President revealed, is the question of whethe! 


» 


mal improvements ought to be commenced without a prior 
nstitution explaining and defining the precise pow. 
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sen of intem 
endment to the C 


aM the federal government over it. “This subject has been one of 
ers of 1G, 1 may add, painful, reflection to me." The nds of liberty” 
man ight to expect that "expedience" will not be made the “rule of 
have a 


ion in interpreting the Constitution, "tz 
eee mopped hont er denying federal power ove 
The cots It afimed the right of Congress to appropriate money for 
ses of defense and of national benefit, but that was all. "Sound 
ciple” as well as political "prudence," said Van Buren, imposed this 
Donpromise on the President.23 
‘Thus did President Jackson kill the Maysville Road. To many it marked 
theend ofall internal improvements by the federal government. A consti- 
tutional amendment was not only difficult but impractical, and therefore 
iis veto was to stand as principle then the program for government, 
sponsored public works was doomed. “We shall attack the veto,” an- 
sounced Henry Clay; to allow it to stand would be ruinous to the national 
intrest. The veto, he also remarked, "has produced uncommon excite- 
ment in Kentucky. "t 
Jason, on the other hand, pronounced himself perfectly satisfied with 
the message and the reaction of the people. The veto works well," he 
assured Van Buren in late June, "We have nothing to fear from it—it will. 
kad to stability in our government & a system of national improvement 
‘ha will be desireable & beneficial to our country, keeping the agency & 
pers of the Federal Govt within its proper sphere & the States to 
vec jatir own concerns in their own way." As might be expected he 
xac his veto as a blow for liberty since it allowed people, through their 
pach lo conduct their own affairs. It was an integral part of his reform 
m. 


internal im- 


gee Democrats agreed with Jackson. “I have only time to express my 

diet hay Sh & Satisfaction at the noble & heroic stand our gallant old 

Poss abuse #8ainst the overwhelming tide of corruption through the 

errorem, of the powers the Govt has practically usurped over internal 

has had pyp 9€ James Hamilton, Jr., to Van Buren, "His message 

«s [nich] yar, Soothing & exhilerating effect throughout the South 
c wi I strengthen his popularity.""26 

about the west? His friends feared he had done himself 

R fve fr nare Not Jackson. “Where it has lost me one, it has gained 


e elene Said, "and in Kentucky has done no harm." He had 
Foenaise of et’: “The great body of the people hail the act, as a 


po Constitution & the union, "t? 


on 
Rmsofhis sok Pride in the veto because it addressed the principal con- 


is : 
Pred vade itration. In die "Notes" heroes inre veto message 
Won, he tations on se 

Nid in the “N, 


everal of these concerns. Nothing in the Consti- 
lotes,” 


authorized the United States to become 
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a member of a corporation created by the states—this referring t 
Maysville, Washington, Paris, and Lexington Turnpike Road Cons the 
incorporated by the Kentucky legislature and whose stock Congres x 
templated buying. To permit the United States to become a member 
this corporation “is corrupting and must destroy the purity of our = T of 
he wrote. “it must lead to consolidation and the destruction of Hn 
rights. . . . This will be more injurious and destructive to the morales d 
Liberty of the people than the U. States Bank so much and so just 
k Si y 
complained of.”28 
Again the concern for “Liberty,” again the concern for the “morales” 
of the people. The Maysville Road bill, like the BUS, jeopardized the 
“purity” of the government and threatened freedom. By becoming stock. 
holders, Jackson wrote, whether stockholders of a road campany or the 
Bank, the United States government might “wield its power in your 
elections and all the interior concerns of the state, this would lead to 
consolidation and that would destroy the liberty of your country.” 
Ultimately, Jackson decided that internal improvements exposed Con- 
gress to the temptation of making hasty appropriations, This, in tum, 
promoted a “corrupting influence upon the elections" by holding out to 
the people the hope that the success of a particular candidate will “make 
navigable their neighboring creek or river, bring commerce to their 
doors, and increase the value of their property.” Such a process, he 
argued, was “fatal to just legislation" and the “purity of public men." 
Such a process had already begun. 
When the Congress finally adjourned on May 31, 1830, the members 
left behind them a last-minute flurry of legislation that drove Jackson into 
a fit of anger. They met on Saturday and Sunday morning to pass one 
appropriation bill after another, even though "they knew the Treasury 
was exhausted by former appropriations."*! The amount reached nearly 
one million dollars. Think of it, he cried, a million dollars! “Their objects j 
plainly are to make this a more extravagant administration than the last 
Well, he would show them. He vetoed again and again. He had struck 


down the Maysville Road; then he scored a second veto on the Washing- 
ton Turnpike bill. Next, for the first time in American history, he peni 
ig light- 


ised the pocket veto.* He annulled the appropriations for building hg 
cements. 


houses and beacons, dredging harbors, and other such improve 


He also killed a bill to purchase stock in the Louisville and Portlan 
Company. 

It was quite a massacre. But Jackson glowed. By these vetoes, he col 
tended, he had provided "reform retrenchment and economy," just 
had promised he would.5? 


: his 
"This is a special veto by which the President may kil legislation by withholding 
signature from a bill after Congress has adjourned. 
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Something of Jackson's commanding 
presence is conveyed in this portrait by 
Ralph E. W. Earl. The cape, hanging 
Joosely from his shoulders, adds 
‘of majesty. Ladies Hermitage Association. 


This pencil sketch of Jackson was drawn 
from life by Edward W. Clay in 1831 
Around the eyes and mouth the artist 
‘aught some of the physical pain Jack 
ar endured. National Portrait 


This striking Portrait py 
Ralph Earl shows Jackson 
wearing the large beaver ha 
in which he kept notes ay 
memoranda, The Hermitage 
as originally built, can pe se 
dimly in the background, [, 
dies Hermitage Association 


“The President’s Levee, or 
Robert Cruikshank satirized 
Yaded the executive mansion 
south portico with staircases, Z 


all Creation is going to tte 
Jackson's inauguration QU 3 
The caricature shows t 
ibrary of Congress, 
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4I" included an outdoor swearing-in ceremony 
depiction of the event de 


he Capitol 


The People's First Inau 
Thisidcalized but historically inaccurate 
rotunda of the Washington Capitol. Architect of f 


corates the 


This engraving by J. Sartain after 
a painting by W. J. Hubard was 
executed early in Jackson's. first 
administration, ‘The engraver’ 
n “The Federal U 
1t Shall Be Preserved.” Library of 


Congress 
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Nephew, ward, private secretary 
and liaison with Congress, An. 
drew Jackson Donelson disap. 
pointed his uncle during the 
Eaton affair. At the height of 
their disagreement they com- 
municated by letter (four in a sin- 
gle day) even though they | 
resided under the same roof and 
ate at the same table. Ladies Her- 
mitage Association. 


Political manager, neighbor, 
confidant, liaison with Congress, 
and White House resident, 
Major William Berkeley Lewis 
exercised considerable influence 
during Jackson's first administra 
tion. Tennessee State Library and 
Archives. 


The mutual friendship and loy- 
alty between John Henry Eaton 
and Jackson ultimately caused 
them both personal suffering 
and humiliation. Library of Con- 


gress, 


This engraving by T. B. Welch 
from a J. B. Longacre drawing 
captures some of John C. Cal- 
houn's intensity and drive, Li- 
brary of Congress. 


rara (Peggy) O'Neale Tim- 
Tlake Eaton was long pa e 

s long past her 
nad days when she sat for this 
Porn: Dut it is one of a very few 
s ts extant. Library of Con- 


This rare, if not unusual picture 
of Martin Van Buren is an en- 
graving after a portrait by Ezra 
Adams. It was executed at ap- 
proximately the time Van Buren 
accepted the office of Secretary 
of State. Library of Congress 


ncouraged Jackson more in 
his program of reform than Amos Ken- 
dall, newspaper editor, fourth auditor, 
master propagandist, political organ- 
izer, and confidant-extraordinary. Li- 


brary of Congress. 


No one €l! 


Francis Preston Blair, distinguishe! a 
of the Washington Globe, was calle "T 
ton" by his friends, but. Jackson call 
“Bla-ar.” Library of Congres: 


One of the most damaging propa- 
ganda broadsides to appear in the 
presidential campaign of 1828, the 
“Cofin Hand Bill” vividly re- 
counted Jackson's execution of six 
militia men during the 

Library of Congress. 4 KWE 
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foeni, w Falling Hove. 


‘Two thousand copies of this 
popular cartoon were sold 
in a single day in Philadel- 
phia. It ridiculed both Jack- 
son's handling of the ad- 
ministration and his efforts 
at reform. Tennessee State 
Library and Archives. 


BORN TO COMMAND. 


OF VETO MEMORY. 
“a2 TASNOD NANA I AVH 


KING ANDREW THE FIRST. 


No cartoon said as much about what had happened to the presidency 
during Jackson's administration than "King Andrew the First” which aP- 
peared during the election of 1832. Library of Congress 


CHAPTER 15 


"Brothers, Listen ... You 
Must Submit” 


Ir Is AN AWESOME CONTRADICTION that at the moment the United States 
was entering a new age of economic and social betterment for its citizens 
—the industrial revolution underway, democracy expanding, social and 
political reforms in progress—the Indians were driven from their homes 
and forced to seek refuge in remote areas west of the Mississippi River. 
Jackson, the supreme exponent of liberty in terms of preventing govern- 
ment intervention and intrusion, took it upon himself to expel the Indians 
from their ancient haunts and decree that they must reside outside the 
company of civilized white men. It was a depressing and terrible commen- 
ary on American life and institutions in the 1830s. 

The policy of white Americans toward Indians was a shambles, right 
from the beginning. Sometimes the policy was benign—such as sharing 
educational advantages—but more often than not it was malevolent. 
Colonists drove the Indians from their midst, stole their lands and, when 
Necessary, murdered them. To the colonists, Indians were inferior and 
their culture a throwback to a darker age. 

When independence was declared and a new 
Committed to liberty and justice for all, the situation h 

continental limits of the United States contradicted the ennobling 
ideas of both the Declaration and the Constitution: Nevertheless, the 

'ounding Fathers convinced themselves that men of reason, intelligence 
and good will could resolve the Indian problem. In their view the Indians 
onc noble savages,” arrested in cultural development, but they wo 
one day take their rightful place beside white society. Once they were 

“pied” they would be absorbed. 

ident George Washington formulated a policy to enc 


government established 
n of the Indians within 


courage the 
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“civilizing” 
process, and 
th i » and Jeffe " 
the Indians adopted ur 1:92 continued it. The 
rmed, educated their chi practice of privat Y presumed 
Am ir childrei e pro| that 
2 ericans would win acc n, and embraced Ch; Perty, built h once 
wished the Indians ‘eptance from white A; iristianity lomes, 
Jefferson, then they become cultural white Nee ot 
à musi i men. 
a Lie poliy of removal mer arien to the Rocky ML they did 
the “civilizing” s first suggested b 'ountains,t 
removal mada g” process, and as far as y Jefferson as the aj 
i more sen: > many Americ: e alterati 
example, insist se than an ericans wei lative 
, ed that i ; y other proj Te conce; 
were, he argued, i t was impossibl ` Proposal? Hen; med 
sued, inferior P e to civilize a. enry Clay, 
human E waugriorto white men and "their thee savages." per 
i : aJ y 
Pean pes 5 racist noone "s d SAN appearance from the 
nent's efforts to coi —shared by man da 
considerable progress in che | the Indians ‘ote arcane the gov: 
notable tech; gressin the 1820s. Th: cultural white m gov. 
Bc with waders pavers Meurs ness in Particular showed 
ers, governi inces as a result of i » showed 
growth of a considecable pop agents, and mi oma oret ons 
foi Ha Indians parada Af nixed bloodee ^ em 
ou : resi 3 
was eae the lad ee efforts to get rid of dem-ihe 
ainful for the eir ancestors li: l^ 
tion over Indi t them—the states insi: rs lived and died 
i uer Loan Jande wirtin ther Pearl a Neate aca 
Hee Odea govemiientinttibuted 5. It Soon became apparent 
of the states, Bi ering about protecting the mind of removal it would 
^ . But the federal lians against the i h 
like Presider ral government the incursions 
: nt John Quincy Ad: was feckless. It did neith 
policy to follow bu y Adams felt that rem: ither. Men 
t he could not bring hi oval was probably the onl 
nee down a state like Georgia rg see implement it. Morcodd 
it simply turned their faces away P nothing. Many men of good 
a Notjacison. He had no hesitation e toaa manng, 
5 moval was indeed the only polic: king action. And he believed 
e protected from certain annihilation arai it the dnas de to 
oped from his life on the frontier, his exp ideas about the Indians devel 
ment to states’ rights, and his inten: s expansionist dreams, his commit- 
an indivisible ante inse STen nis nationalism. He saw the nation as 
ability io repel cutie feed: He « and future were dependent on 
and territory to participate "ia sani’ all Americans from every ste 
knoviedae dlegiaicelte: A DEDENIA of empire, but they must #¢ 
federal system. Although permanent ere iindissoluble bond under @ 
ment in Washington, Jackson rejected a tes rights and limit Ee 
afety of the United States. That incl any notion that jeopardized 
and icine led nullification and secesio": 
Jackson's nationali ia 
his states’ rights philosoy peril product of his expansionist ideals, and 
liberty, merged to pro e a proque Of his concern for individu 
is Indian policy. 
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ally proposed removal to the Congress in his first message. 
The reaction startled him. It generated a storm of protest whose intensity 
and power caught him completely off guard. Directed by the American 
Board of Commissions for Foreign Affairs under the prodding of Jere- 
miah Evarts, this storm descended on both the Congress and the adminis- 
tation. It sent cries of outrage reverberating in the House and Senate. 
T gained strength by its religious fervor. How could supposedly decent 
ind civilized men send helpless Indians to certain death in the wastelands 
beyond the Mississippi? How could they face themselves and their fami- 
lies knowing they had condemned innocents to torment and destruction? 

‘The power and suddenness of this protesting storm delighted the 
National Republicans, At last they could identify with popular feeling. 
They immediately accused the administration of betraying the Indians 
and the many promises given them in the past. Their accusations pro- 
duced instantaneous results. Petitions opposing removal flooded into 
Congress. 

Under the direction of the President the Democratic leaders in both 
houses maneuvered to ram a removal bill through Congress. The matter 
vas appropriately sent to the respective committees on Indian affairs in 
the House and Senate, both of which favored the measure. Jackson had 
personally arranged the membership of the House committee. In addi- 
tion, two Tennesseans, John Bell and Hugh Lawson White, headed the 
committees, As added protection the administration looked to Speaker 
Andrew Stevenson to break any tie votes and, as it turned out, he was 
required to do so on three separate occasions to save the removal bill 
from defeat.? 

On February 22, 1830, the Senate committee reported the first bill, and 
two days later the House committee reported the second. As might be 
expected, given Jackson's interest, the two bills were remarkably alike. 
Fundamentally they recommended establishing an area west of the Mis- 
Sissippi to be divided into enough districts to accommodate as many 
tribes as might choose to go west, and removing them there. The scheme 
i involved an exchange of land for all the tribes residing in the east- 
Me triggered heated debate over the constitutional and ied 

unns ions of the exchange and eventually questioned the President's 
e ated extension of executive power.* . 
eae bill touched off several wild exchanges when it came up 
led the nf On April 6. Senator Theodore Frelinghuysen of New Jersey 
two hog Position forces and spoke for three days, for a minimum of 
Sud each day. A deeply religious man with a proven eli id 
oca aa Concern for the Indians, he attacked what he called n 
was the wine Democrats. He insisted that the uu Purpose oe 
OF helt connate remoti of all Indians—not just the southern RET 
urisdicion The abandonment to the tender mercies of sare an f 
. The Indians had a right to refuse to surrender their lands, 
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he said. To threaten or harass them only invited vi à 
shed. He pronounced Georgia's dispute with the chen and blood. 
violation of Indian treaty rights. The United States w cii ipl 
protect the civil and political rights of the Indians agaia, t 6d to 
sors, including sovereign states.9 transgres. 
In the course of his remarks Frelinghuysen noted the 
President himself in trying to resolve the proble 1 
serted, “without the slightest consultation with cid 


intrusion of the 
was done, he as. 
r House of Con. 
ert, discussion op 
f the Government, 


to despatch the whole subject in a tone and style of decisive construct 
ction 


ofour obligations and of Indian rights.” For an a ini. 

so grandly about liberty and the abuse of power by he Pole 
ment, this action against the Indians was hardly covet Womens 
he thundered, “firmly protest against this Exeeave 
high interests." Apart from that, he continued, the Indi themselves 


friendship.” We called them brothers and they believed us. They yielded 
millions of acres to our demands “and yet we crave more. We have 
crowded the tribes upon a few miserable acres of our Southern frontier: 
it is all that is left to them of their once boundless forests: and still, like 
the horse-leech, our insatiated cupidity cries, give! give! givel"io 
John Forsyth of Georgia responded with savage sectional rage. Freling- 
huysen’s "speech was plain enough," he said. “The Indians in New York, 
New England, Virginia etc etc are to be left to the tender mercies of thosc 
States, while the arm of the General Government is to be extended to 
protect the Choctaws, Chickasaws, Creeks and especially the Cherokees 
from the anticipated oppressions of Mississippi, Alabama and 
Georgia."!! What the north and east have already gotten away with is now 
to be denied the south. Robert Adams of Mississippi seconded Forsyth's 
argument. He insisted that everyone living within the boundaries of a 
particular state is subject to the laws of that state. Otherwise chaos reigns. 
Or has a new set of rights been discovered? In addition to federal and 
state rights we will now have "Indian rights." What folly! Peleg Sprague 
of Maine spoke against the bill and charged the Senate with its responsi- 
bility to carry out the treaties signed with the Indians. Protection had 
been “solemnly promised" and we can provide nothing less. Have we not 
done the Indians enough harm? he wearily asked. Have we not taken 
enough of their land?!” = 
Some Senators asked for an amendment that would guarantee "A 
negotiations with the Indians in providing for removal, but e) i 
j i -d that removal be delayed until Co! 
rejected. Frelinghuysen also propose: ayee es de 
gress could determine whether the western lands were adequate ts 
needs of the Indians. Again this was rejected. Finally on April 26, 
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jcbil came up fora final vote and passed by the count of 28 to 19 along 
piriy strict party lines. : 

it he House of Representatives both the bill and President Jackson 
ook a worse pounding Removal came close to defeat. The opposition 

K really expected to Kill the measure in the Senate where the Demo- 
Pats outnumbered and outmaneuvered them. What they hoped to do in 
‘e upper house was arouse public sympathy for the plight of the Indian 
i ihe terrible wrong removal involved. 14 But in the House, the National 
Republicans looked for a triumph. The Democrats in the House were not 
MES disciplined as those in the Senate, and many of them feared 
reprisals from certain religious groups like the Quakers if they voted for 
The bil. Removal might remove them from office; 

Serious debate on the bill began on May 15, when Henry R- Storrs of 
New York took dead aim on the White House and fired a powerful salvo. 
He accused Jackson of attempting to overthrow the constitutional securi- 
fies of the states and their authority as well as assume the power of 
Congress to abrogate existing treaties in cases of necessity or war.!® The 
Sinis ofstates' rights who are such strong supporters of the administra- 
tion ought to see this, he facetiously remarked. Already the President has 
given notice that his administration will be one of aggressive action by 
the central government to address problems and resolve them—with or 
ie daar the cooperation of Congress. The "military chieftain” is about 
to demonstrate what his brand of leadership is like. “If these encroach- 
ments of the Executive Department," said Storrs, "are not met and re- 
pelled in these halls, they will be resisted nowhere. The only power which 
Wei between the Executive and the States is Congress. The States mer 
destroy the Union themselves by open force, but the concentration of 
power in the hands of the Executive leads to despotism, which is worse. 
Of the two evils, I should prefer the nullifying power in the States—it is 
less dangerous." 

And so the basic quarrel between Jackson and. his opposition was struck 
over the question of Indian removal. The National Republicans repre- 1 
sented legislative government, they said, which was the ven essence of | 
republicanism; while Jackson represented executive government, which 
isaac led to despotism. For the next eight years the two branches 

xitled over their respective rights and privileges. By the end of Jackson's | 
second term, they had reshaped the process of American government. 

Wilson Lumpkin of Georgia dismissed the argument against the bill 
as simply an expression of party prejudice. What the Democrats were 
Proposing, he contended, was ‘pe means of preserving the Indians 
against certain annihilation. Removal, he said, was “their only hope of Fu 
Gadi Their destiny was suspended by a single thread. And thank h 
Gad there vas someone in the White House who understood this fact an 
farted to act for the Indian's own good. "No man entertains kinder | 

gs toward the Indians than Andrew Jackson,” he flatly announced.!* 
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William Ellsworth of Connecticut 
s pummeled ini 
other sore point. The cost of removal might run ainsi 
are first to purchase the country they leave, then ayn lions. “We 
conquer or purchase the country assigned them, and afi, em, to 
and defend them for all future time. How many willie. D? © sustain 
This administration with its vaunted claims of rereana oa DS cos 
omy is starting off by involving the nation in an pias snd econ- 
done Whar millions—no, five times five millions he sat. te TAY Well 

one. What kind of economy was that? In conclusion heen "eare 
House “not to stain the page of our histo ith natin ey ee begged the 
and perfidy.”19 ry with national shame, cruelty, 
By this time the southerner: i 
s chok i 

speak. Thomas F. Foster of Georgia puso od ime they rose to 
bill's opponents. After all, he said, the Indians themselves ias yes 
President Jackson and asked for his assistance. What was ho cr ng 
main silent? Hardly. "Would this have been like Andree atqut 
would have been at variance with every act of his verd dat 
to them and he spoke honestly. He told them what would happar wnt 
they removed. If th ined i eae 
just ike prest y ee in the east they were subject to state laws 

i ne else. Or, bellowed Foster, “. i 
Ji Micevepone di ‘Are we now talking about 

_ During the debate a number of proposals were put forth that clearly 
indicated widespread concern over the fact that General Andrew Jackson | 
was the man in charge of Indian removal. Perhaps Wilson Lumpkin 

believed that the President entertained “kinder feelings toward the Indi- 
ans” than any other living person but some Congressmen had their | 
doubts. At one point it was suggested that independent commissioners 
be appointed to implement removal and not leave it to the President 


alone. One Democratic representative from Pennsylvania, Joseph 
Hemphill, had many reservations about the bill. Like others he was 
caught between his position as a loyal follower of the administration and 
as a representative from a district where many of his constituents op- 
posed removal. Hemphill thought he could escape his dilemna by 
proposing a substitute bill in which removal would be postponed on : 
year in order to send out a commission to gather information about th 
land to which the Indians would be sent. A decent concern for hamana 
demanded nothing less, he said. In arguing for delay he pointed oe en 
Congress would thereby take the responsibility on thena, Si ied 
could intelligently lay out the manner and system of removal 
nothing 
stitute bill made 


D at an. 


e the law.?! . "E 
ions or adversity congressmen lo' 


f them, therefore, this sul 
e was called 98 of them supl 


broken by the Speaker, an 
22 In this sin} righ 
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the President to execut: 

When faced with complicat 
better than delay. To many ©! 
much good sense; when the vot 
against 98 who did not. The tie was , 
Stevenson, who voted against the substitute. 
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;s administration, Andrew Jackson learned 

uset of his admir i n learned how impor- 
an suo have the right man in the right position in Congren He 

a 
, forgot it- ; ; 
"S pviously the question of removal had strong opposition, even among 
up the bill to survive the White House had to step in and take 
e. Not only did many Democrats oppose removal per se, but they 


durge: at the bill was supported by the enemies of internal improve- 


feared od that the success of removal would kill the "whole system of 
moms improvements"? 
rm ing into the legislative process to get the bill he wanted, 


ackson took several actions. First he delayed sending up his Maysville 
veo, If that veto had been ‘announced it would have killed removal on 
the spot. Next he pressured Democratic members of the House for their 
support. They were told quite specifically that the President “staked the 
SPES of his administration upon this measure,” that he wanted it 
cd, and that he would not accept a watered-down substitute.!* At the 
Pone ume they were advised that Hemphill's bill was unrealistic in that 
Sommission would never complete its mission within a single year. 
Delay meant death to removal. Did they understand this, and were they 
prepared to accept the consequences of defeat? Several members of the 
Pennsylvania and Massachusetts delegations succumbed to the argu- 
Pec when the bill came up for a final vote it passed 102 to 97.25 

Tags a narrow squeak. Many Democrats voted against the bill. The. 
dele had been "as protracted and excited as any that had ever before 
taken place" in the House.?? Considerable pressure om both sides was 
brought to bear on the Representatives, and many of them feared for 
their political futures no matter how they voted. 

When the slightly modified House bill came back to the Senate for 
approval there were final attempts by Frelinghuysen, Sprague, and com- 
pany to encumber it with amendments, such as to restrict. removal to 
Georgia, but they failed. The bill passed handily and Jackson signed it on 
May 38, 1830. The day following passage of this bill he sent uP his 
Maysville veto. 

The Indian Removal Act of 1830 authorized Jackson to carry ow the 
policy outlined in his first message to Congress. He could exchange 
unorganized public land in the trans-Mississippi west for Indian land in 
eles Indians who moved would be given perpetual title to their 
= tind as well as compensation for improvements on their old. The 
auta thes removal would be absorbed by the federal government. They 
parts be given assistance for their “support and subsistence” for the 

year after removal. An appropriation of $500,000 was authorized to 
be these provisions.?® 
ane piece of legislation spelled the doom of the Ameri- 
to dan. He was harsh, arrogant, racist—and inevitable. It was too late 
wledge any rights for the Indians. As Frelinghuysen remarked, 
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all the white man had ever said 
came into contact was “give!” 
dian was virtually abandoned. 

Of the many si 
deb: 


foment th 
sessions the jn 


The other prediction that mocked Jackson's commitment to economy 
was the cost of the operation. In the completed legislation the Congress 
had appropriated $500,000 but the actual cost of removal is incalculable 
For one thing the process extended over many years and involved many 
tribes. Naturally some Indians resisted Jackson's will and the govemmen. 
was required to apply force. The resulting bloodshed and killing and the 
Cost of these Indian wars cannot be quantified. For a political party that 
prized economy above almost everything else the policy of Indian re 
moval was a radical departure from principle. Still many Democrats ar 
gued that the actual cost was a small price to pay for the enormous 
expanse of land that was added to the American empire. In Jackson's | 
eight years in office seventy-odd treaties were signed and ratified, which 
added 100 million acres of Indian land to the public domain at a cost of 
roughly $68 million and 32 million acres of land west of the Mississippi 
River.?9 The expense was enormous, but so was the land-grab. Ate 

Andrew Jackson has been saddled with a considerable portion of the 
blame for this monstrous deed. He makes an easy mark. But the Eos s f 
is unfair if it distorts the role he actually played. His objective was no " 

4 i ary. He believe 
destruction of Indian life and culture. Qyite the contrary. extinction. 
that removal was the Indian's only salvation against certain extinct 
Nor did he despoil Indians. He struggled to prevent | rad a a 
tion, and he promised there would be no coercion in winning Mig 
approval of his plan for removal. Yet he himself La thc mercy ol 
of coercion. He told the tribes he would abandon them 
they Cid not a ee o ETE d Jackson had litle to 

The Indian problem posed a pue eon ed his pre decesos 

in by attempting to resolve it. He co felt he ha 
and done nothing. But that was not Andrew pia te (d done the 
duty. And when removal was accomplishes 
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He felt he had followed the “dictates of 
from certain death. 


"BROTHER: 


eat service: 
ed the Indians 


plea 
d sav 


states are subjen he juris T 
tances did Indian tribes consti: 


Iethin existing state boundaries The quickest way to 


"he Union, he argued, was to jeopardize the 


occupied territory 
Indian tribes as a third sov- 


Pine the security of 7 
y of the states by recognizing 
if mot a contradiction—in this 


ear inconsistency—i 
sie sovereign why bother to sign treaties 


^1) for their land? Actually Jackson appreciated 
the inconsistency, and it bothered him. He never re: 

with tribes. He felt that Congress should sim- 
piy determine what needed t0, VriPone and then instruct the Indians. P 
PIY form to it. Congress can “occupy and possess" any part of Indian 
territory, he once said, "whenever DY safety, interest or defence of the 
Country” dictated. But as Presidents "Jackson could not simply set aside 
the practice and tradi an because of a presumed contra- 


diction. So he negotiated and signed treaties with dozens of tribes, at the 


‘ame time denying that they enjoy 
"The reaction of the American peopl 
table. Some were outraged, particul 
religious groups. Many seemed uncomfortable about it but agreed that 
it had to be done. Probably a larger number of Americans favored re- 
m and applauded the President's action in settling the Indian. prob- 
— and for all. In short, there was no public outcry against it. In 
tad hardly noticed. The horror of removal with its “Trail of Tears" 

: much later and after Jackson had left office? 
iiy everything else, the Indian Removal Act served an impor- 
wee iial i purpose For one thing it forced Jackson to exercise leader- 
dass d of the Democratic party within Congress: It prepared 
Md saepe battles later on. For another it gave “greaict ideolog- 
ent lends sean coherence" to the party. It separated loyal and obedi 
fishing fon he administration. from all others. It became à “distin- 

rui of Jacksonian Democrats.* 

eir USE adjourned, Jackson decided to initiate the policy 
thereby A imar by meeting personally with the southern tribes, 
Potential of crei proper beginning to his program- The issue had the 
ating enormous political trouble for the administration 
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and the President was anxious to demonstrate that his policy was hum; 
ane 


and economical. He also anticipated Indian Opposition, and few 
nn 3 k m 


sure to provoke resentment and resistance. Indesa 
they would fight. "We will no more beg, pray and imlar 
demand justice,” promised the Cherokee Phoenix on May 19 


On May 31, much to Jackson's satisfaction, the Con, i 
session and left the capital. "Congress has this day adjoumed "ed ds | 
Coffee, "after a very stormy session.” On balance he 


Donelson chose banishment, A man of courage and honor, like his 
uncle, he could not subject his wife to the humiliation of bowing to 
Peggy's demands. He regretted that he had no choice. 

The decision deeply wounded the old man. Next winter, he told Van 
Buren, he would live a “bachelor’s life, would to god I had commenced 
itwith my administration, it would have prevented me from much humili 
ation & pain that I have experienced, and have prevented much injury to 
the innocent.”35 

When the entire family, including Jackson, left for Tennessee on June 
17, 1830, the tension ran high. John Eaton planned to meet the party 
somewhere en route, since he and the President and General Coffee 
expected to meet the chiefs of the southern tribes once Jackson arrived 
in Nashville. Donelson even resented the rendezvous. “As matters 
stand,” he explained to Coffee, “the self respect of the Major should have 
dictated a different course.”8¢ R " 

Along the way home—estimated at from sixteen to eighteen hpi 
they encountered no difficulty in getting a boat when they reached t sj 
Ohio—the President was greatly heartened by the receptions he pun 
and the solid support his Maysville veto evoked from the people. 
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may say to our friends in the city," he wrote back to Lewis in Washington, 
“that the veto is working well, widely different to what our enemies 
anticipated.” Jackson had left the capital with real apprehensions weigh. 
ing on his mind, and so the reassurances he received from the people 
ied his spirits enormously. "There has been, and are things, the have 
coroded my peace, and my mind, and must cease, or my administration 
will be a distracted one, which I cannot permit"? 

The further west Jackson traveled the larger the receptions Brew. The 
size of the crowds amazed him. At Cincinnati he was met by over six 
thousand people assembled on the shore. "Surely it was a more numer 
ous crowd, than I ever before witnessed here,” he informed Lewis, “some 
say, eight, but I do suppose that at least six thousand people." And to 
think how many friends warned him that his popularity in the west would 
plummet if he vetoed the Maysville bill. The people never desert him, he 
declared. 

Jackson had expected to meet John Eaton in Cincinnati to prepare for 
the meeting with the chiefs of the southern tribes, but Eaton failed to 
appear. He assumed that the war secretary had been delayed on account 
of Peggy's health. Meanwhile the President proceeded to Tennessee, 
where he received a “remonstrance” from the Choctaw chiefs, which wag 
forwarded to the Senate. 

The proposed meeting was scheduled for Franklin, Tennessee, where 
Eaton himself lived, just a short distance from the Hermitage. The Presi- 
dent invited the chiefs of several nations to meet him there, but the 
Cherokees and Creek chiefs refused him outright. They no longer re- 
garded him as a protecting "Father." Rather they looked to the Supreme 
Court for redress. Since the President and Congress had betrayed and 
abandoned them they had no recourse but to sue in the courts, They 
hired William Wirt, one of the most distinguished constitutional lawyers 
inthe country, to handle their case. Wirt's acceptance of the suit angered 
and shocked Jackson because the lawyer apparently did not realize that 
removal was designed for the Indians’ own good.‘ i 

The refusal of the chiefs to meet Jackson did not unduly distress him. 

they chose another path than the one he offered, so be it. Just as long 
as they understood they were now subject to state law. “Their great father 
s resolved that if they now refuse,” he said, "he will trouble them no 
‘Pore, but leave them to remove or not, as they please, & when they please 
Mut their own expense. If they believe they can live under the laws of 
Mississippi he is perfectly willing they should do so; but should they find 

7 can not, & become desirous to seek a new home, let them under- 
‘and, that they must seek it as they can, & in their own way; for no other 
{PPlication will be made to them for a treaty. If they will not haan and 
waited, beall consequences which may follow on themselves."*! This 

14Y subtle form of coercion, whether. Jackson realized it or not. Do 

ect, he told the Indians, or suffer the consequences. 
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Jackson waited for Eaton at the Hermitage, and he 
John Coffee to join him there. Not until July 21 did i 
his wife reach Tennessee, and almost immediate} 
Washington engulfed them. This mortified Jackson, 
immoveable,” he wrote Lewis, 
none.” Most probably, he said, he would return i 
"with my son alone." In which case he would 


j her in 
n my family are tools, Jackson com. 
disturb my administration, and if possible t 
destroy my friend Major Eaton. . . . that my Nephew and Nece should 


e the instruments, and tools, of such 
wickedness, is truly mortifying to me.”43 


and Eaton and Coffee. “I beg of you 
to say to them,” he wrote to one such agent, “that their interest 
peace and prosperity depend upon their removal beyond the jurisdiction 
i.” Congress had provided the “lib- 
t remove “comfortably” and with 
a minimum of difficulty. “It was a measure I had much at heart and sought 
to effect because I was satisfied that the Indians could not possibly live 
under the laws of the States. . . . I feel conscious of having done my duty 
to my red children." : 
The President assumed that the Chickasaws would arrive on the nine- 
teenth and the Choctaws on the twenty-fifth. The Chickasaws did appear 
on schedule, but the Choctaws chose to remain away. The Choctaw chiefs 
knew that in a face-to-face confrontation, Jackson would force them 3s 
Eive up their country, and they also knew that their people would 
them if they did so. 
On Angus 23 the President met at the Presbyterian church with the 
Chickasaw delegation. Twenty-one chiefs and their agent, Colonel d 
min Reynolds, assembled before their “Father.” After a brief and fe 
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ening ceremony the President gave the Indians one of his celebrated 
“alls”. and brothers,” he began, “Your Great father is rejoiced once 

“Friends and shake you by the hand, and to have it in his power to 
agin to meet continued friendship and good will. He can cherish none 
Quaeclings for his red children, many of whom, during our late 

heb with him in defence of our country." He went on to tell them 
sor, fong had given him power to extend justice to the Indians, to 
that Congr tands in the west, to pay the expenses for removal, and to 
them m for a year. This was the reason he had asked them to come 
suppor Jin and meet him in council, "to point you to a course which 
to Fa pil to make you a happy and prosperous people. Hear and delib- 
canned" he said, “and under the exercise of your own reason and a ii 
crat d judgment, determine what may appear to you to be done for the | Bll 
Dit of yourselves and your children." 

TOR "talk," which was published in all the newspapers, was intended iB 
south beyond the Indians to the American people so that they might J 
ener understand his purposes. Therefore Jackson chose his words very 
De fully He wanted nothing in the text to appear threatening. No coer- 
Gon or sign of force must be intimated. Yet the coercion was there. 


put the 


. Brothers:—You have long dwelt upon the soil you occupy. . . . Now your H 
white brothers are around you. States have been created within your an- 

; cient limits, which claim a right to govern and control your people as they 
do their own citizens, and to make them answerable to their civil and 
criminal codes. Your great father has not the authority to prevent this state 
of things. 


Were they ready to submit to the laws of Mississippi if they chose to 
stay? for this they must in fact do. i 


Brothers, listen:—To these laws, where you are, you must submit;—there 
is no preventive—no other alternative. Your great father cannot, nor can 
congress, prevent it. The states only can. What then? Do you believe that 
you can live under these laws? That you can surrender all your ancient 
habits, and the forms by which you have been so long controlled? If so, your 
great father has nothing to say or to advise. . . . His earnest desire is, that 
You may be perpetuated and preserved as a nation; and this he believes can 
only be done and secured by your consent to remove to a country beyond 


Mississippi. is il i 
= ae |... Where you are, it is not possible you can live contented 
int “great father” promised that no force would be used to compel 
andere Sent to removal. The decision was theirs alone. He said he 
new hood fully their feeling about leaving the land of their birth. He 
Painful it would be to bid goodbye forever to the graves of their 


ancestors, i 5 
mative But survival necessitated this move. Annihilation was the alter- 


ih 
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z ressing the ancient chiefs. “Arouse to ene, 

PO mes e s asd of roi wal of ence DOTS hs pu 
and rd jos to die." Then turning to the younger warriors, the 
Pole renewed his plea. "Young chiefs! Forget the prejudices you fee} 
for the soil of your birth, and go to a land where you can preserve your 
people as a nation.” It was a powerful appeal. It deeply affected the 
Indians. X 3 TN eee 

The "great father" closed with a warning, thinly disguised: “Reject the 
opportunity which is now offered to obtain comfortable homes, and the 
time may soon pass away when such advantages as are now within your 
reach may again be presented.” If. you reject this opportunity, “call not 
upon your great father hereafter to relieve you of your troubles. . . .” ]f 
you choose to stay be advised that you are subject to state laws and state 
regulations. In a few years, he further warned, "by becoming amal. 
gamated with the whites, your national character will be lost . . . you must 
disappear and be forgotten." 

The Indians cried out their dismay when they heard these crushing 
words. The President paused to let his words sink in. After a moment he 
began again. This calamity can be avoided, he concluded. If you are 
willing to remove, say so and state your terms, and my friends Major 
Eaton and General Coffee, who are authorized to talk to you, will “act 
candidly, fairly and liberally towards you."** 

Thus spake the “great father.” After hearing him out the Chickasaws 
withdrew to council among themselves. His words left them shaken and 
morose. They needed time to talk out their concerns and fears. They 
needed time for reflection. Four days later they returned with their an- 
swer. They met the President, Eaton, and Coffee at the Masonic Hall. The 
President seated himself in the center of a square formed by the chiefs. 
One of the chiefs, the secretary of the delegation, approached Eaton with 
a sheet of paper in his hand. The chief extended his free, right hand which 
Eaton took and shook. Then the Major was asked to read the paper to 
the President. He took the sheet, turned to his superior and began: 


Franklin, August 27, 1830 


To our great father the president. Your red children, the chiefs and head men 
of the Chickasaws, have had under consideration the talk of our father. 
~~» On the decision we this day make and declare to you and the world, 
depends our fate as a nation and as a people. 


> 
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communicated to us by major Eaton and gen. Coffee. Your friends and 
Lord (Signed eic.) 
eat father" smiled with satisfaction. He told the chiefs how 
much they had gladdened his heart and how good it was to have this 
Pul with them. Many of the chiefs, he said, had known him a long time, 
friendship that would never be interrupted. He would remember them 
‘ways. He hoped—and as he spoke the next words his voice choked with 
7 otion—the "Great Spirit above would take care of, bless, and preserve 
them." Jackson was so moved by the sight of these “gentle children" that 
he rose from his chair and bade them all an affectionate farewell. The 
Chickasaws were deeply touched by this unexpected and genuine show 
of emotion. Suddenly, one of the principal chiefs rushed forward and 
grasped the President with both hands. "God bless you, my great father,” 
fe exclaimed. Then, overcome by the intensity of his feeling, the chief 
turned away. The President and all the other chiefs stood perfectly still, 
100 affected to say or do anything. 

The emotional level of the scene reached an excruciating pitch. The 
father casting out his children. Each knew his role and what was happen- 
ing. The Chickasaws loved their father as dutiful children, and yet he was 
saying goodbye to them forever. He was, said one reporter, “by them so 
much beloved," still he was telling them they must leave “the land of their 
youth, where the bones of their fathers reposed." They were all choked 
dumb by their feelings.*? 

The President could not remain to negotiate the final terms of the 
treaty with the Chickasaw Nation. He had already stayed eight days with 
the Indians and it was time for him to return to Washington. Eaton and 
Coffee had excellent credentials; they enjoyed the President's total trust 
and the Chickasaws had agreed to negotiate with them. On August 31, 
1830, they signed a treaty with the Indians embracing the main principles 
contained in the President's "talk." The Chickasaws agreed to give up. 
their land, "cross the Mississippi," and find a new home in the west. 

Jackson saw this victory as something won against the machinations of 
dark and hidden forces. The “opposition” had schemed to keep the 
southern tribes from meeting him in order to create havoc and discord. 
Atleast the Chickasaws had responded and yielded to his entreaties. This 
encouraging beginning, he felt, would draw other treaties after it. "Thus 
far we have succeeded, against the most corrupt and secrete combination 
that ever did exist,” he snorted, "and we have preserved my Chickasaw 
friends and red brethren.” Unfortunately, for a number of technical 
Teasons, the Senate later refused to ratify this initial treaty and it was 
renegotiated by Coffee and signed on October 30, 1832.4* 

En for the other southern tribes, Jackson predicted a less happy future. 
ie Cherokees and Creeks had opted to sue in the courts and had placed 
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themselves in the hands of William Wirt, the former United Stat 
ney General. The Creeks added insult to their other outrages by nao 
ing their "great father" that they would not meet him in Franklin cu. 
have answered,” the President growled, “that we leave them prey Had 
selves, and to the protection of their friend Mr. Wirt . . . to who; Reo 
have given a large fee to protect them in their rights as an independ 
Nation; and when they find that they cannot live under the laws of ale 
bama, they must find, at their own expence . . . a country, and a ho 
As for Wirt, “he had been truly wicked” and will surely bring about "i, 
distruction of the poor ignorant Indians.” If only these meddlers would 
keep out of it and leave Indian removal to him. “I have exonerated th 
national character,” intoned the great father, "and now leave the poor 
deluded Creeks and Cherokees to their fate, and their anihilation, which 
their wicked advisers has induced."*9 
The Choctaws also rejected Jackson's invitation at first. They had been 
expected on August 25 but Greenwood LeFlore, a mixed-blood leader of 
the tribe, informed Eaton that his warriors were fiercely opposed to 
attending a convention at Franklin. The “lives of the chiefs and head men 
of the nation,” he wrote, “would be in great danger if they propose of 
selling the country.” Not that they rejected a discussion outright. LeFlore 
assured the “great father" that the Choctaws would listen most carefully 
to whatever he chose to tell them. “We wish our father the President 
would send us a talk by some good men, who will give us time to call a 
full council, and who will explain to us the views of the government on 
the subject of the removal of our people west of the Mississippi. "f? 
Angered at first by the Choctaw refusal to meet him, Jackson soon 
recognized that LeFlore's words left open the possibility of future re- 
moval. And if both the Choctaws and Chickasaws agreed to migrate, the 
state of Mississippi would be virtually emptied of Indians, thus tightening 


the nation’s military grip on the lower Mississippi valley and increasing 
reign invasion. So the President 


America's security against possible fo 
wrote a cordial acceptance of the offer and appointed Eaton and Coffee 
to present his "talk."5! ] 

The commissioners met with the chiefs and headmen at Dancing Rab- 
bit Creek on September 15, 1830. The policy of removal was explained 
simply as the President wished. Would the Choctaws migrate ker es 
sign a treaty with the United States as evidence of their good faith I hess 
they must submit to state law; and if they refused to submit to ne 
jurisdiction, armed force would be used against them. Neither Exton ha 
Coffee had Jackson’s charisma with the Indians, so they offered bril ee 
induce agreement. The bribes rarely failed, and on September 27 : d 
was signed. As it turned out this was the first treaty to be signe’ id 
ratified by the Senate to implement the removal policy. The cue d 
asaw treaty had served a valuable purpose, however. It demonstra! Oe 
President's willingness to intervene personally to achieve remo’ 


the southern tribes. 
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ding o the Treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek, the Choctaws agreed 
according to tne TE in Mississippi and emigrate toan area wes of 
yo evacuat $ Territory to what is now ‘Oklahoma. In addition the Indians 
ihe rane ‘money, household and farm equipment, subsistence for 
cing reimbursement for improvements on their vacated prop- 


" 
one years S the Choctaws cede 
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nef 
eo the Mississippi River. They promised to emigrate in stages: 
2 nd group in the fall of 1831, the secoi 


st 
pone immediately submitted 1 the treaty to Congress when it recon: 
adn December, 1830, and Eaton, in his anni report, assured the 
pares That agreement was reached through persuasion only. No secret 
mmeMements, no bribes, no promises, Everything had been open and 
agrreboard! The Senate swallowed the lie whole and ratified the treaty 
Porny 25, 1831, by a vote of 35 to 12. Said one Choctaw chief: “Our 
on February 25, 1S 
doom is sealed.” 
ince the Treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek was the first to win Senate 
«tthe President was very anxious to make it a model of removal. 
Wanted everything to go smoothly so that the American people would. 
He rand that removal was humane and beneficial to both the Indians 
whe American nation at large. Furthermore, he hoped its success 
ani encourage other tribes to capitulate to his policy and thereby send 
vont ble human tide streaming across the Mississippi into the plains 
beyond. 
ond. ual removal of the Choctaw Nation violated every principle for 
which Jackson stood. From start to finish the operation was a fraud. 
Corruption, theft, mismanagement, inefficiency—all contributed to the 
deruction of a once-great people. The Choctaws asked to be guided to 
their new country by General George Gibson, a man they trusted and 
m whom they had scouted their new home. Even this was denied them. 
The buremeracy dictated another choice. So they left the “land of their 
“an filled with fear and anxiety. To make matters worse the winter 
pus was “living hell." The elements conspired to add to their 
mee [he suffering was stupefying. Those who watched the horror 
forgot it. Many wept. The Indians themselves showed not a single 
sign of their agony.5* 
tried to prevent thi: i - 
Persii qae ee calamity but he was too far away to exer 
eec Cetro, and iie (erptxtións and opportunities for graft and 
e too great f i 
Choc o great for some agents to resist. When he learned of 
ofendaa ay, experience and the suffering involved, Jackson was deeply 
anew set x ag what he could to prevent its recurrence. He proposed 
tem d eint for future removals. He hoped they would reform 
begin cs mismanagement and the opportunity for theft. 
n wi i > 
fom civilian ee entire operation of Indian removal was transferred 
dian amy ads to the military. Then the office of commissioner of 
established under the war department to coordinate 
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and direct all matters pertaining to the Indians. In large part thes 
changes reflected Jackson's anguish over what had happened to the 
Choctaws, but they also resulted from his concern over public opimo 
Popular outrage could kill the whole program of removal 35 »i 
Additionally, Jackson worked outa “project of operations" for remoya 
with the help of his war secretary and several persons in the Office ar 
Indian Affairs. The project was sent to the various superintendents ac. 
pointed for the "replacement" of each tribe and consisted of three par; 


1, The “initiatory measures,” consisting of the enrollment of the 
Indians to be removed and the evaluation of their property. 
" 2. Payments to be made to the Indians and the articles to be furnished 
them. 

3. Transportation and subsistence. 


. With respect to enrollment and payments, the superintendents were 
instructed to ascertain how many Indians were prepared to remove, when 
they would be ready to go, how many would travel together, what points 
of departure would be used, what route would be taken, and where to 
locate depots of provisions and the quantity necessary for each person. 
As part of the payment, each head of a family upon enrollment was 
provided with a good rifle, a blanket, a kettle, and five pounds of tobacco 
as well as one blanket for each member of the family. If these supplies 
were not immediately available, certificates would be issued to the family 
head enumerating the articles due him and promising that as soon as they 
were procured they would be delivered to him personally (and to no 
other) upon presentation of the certificate. 

With respect to transportation and subsistence, an officer of the army 
was designated as the person responsible to make all purchases and 
expenditures on the basis of requisitions issued by the superintendents. 
The location and quantity of these provisions would be decided by the 
superintendents, who would also select the route of departure and the 
mode of transportation. Funds for these operations would be remitted to 
an agent of the subsistence department.** 

The superintendents were particularly urged to make the President's 
policy as clear to the Indians as possible. Jackson wanted the Indians to 
give "their own free consent” to removal but he also wanted them to 
“understand distinctly the offers which are made to them and all the 
circumstances attending their removal and settlement.” Superintendents 
were warned to take particular care in their explanations so “that nothing 
is left of which they can eventually complain.” Tell them this, said the 
secretary of war to the superintendent sent to remove the Cherokees: 
"Let them know, that the President feels for their situation, that he is 
satisfied they had better remove and soon, and that where we wish the? 
to go, they will find a mild climate, a fertile country, and the means o! 
preserving their institutions, without the interference of the white peo- 
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ple. And then let them know, that we leave the choice to them, trusting 
that the Great Spirit, who made the white man and the red, will open their 
eyes to see the path, they ought to travel."57 

The experience of removal is one of the horror stories of the modern 
era. Beginning with the Choctaws it decimated whole tribes. An entire 
race of people suffered. What it did to their lives, their culture, their 
language, their customs is a tragedy of truly staggering proportions. The 
irony is that removal was intended to prevent this calamity. 

Would it have been worse had the Indians remained in the East? Jack- 
son thought so. He said they would “disappear and be forgotten." One 
thing does seem certain: the Indians would have been forced to yield to 
state laws and white society. Indian Nations per se would have been 
obliterated and possibly Indian civilization with them. 

In October, 1832, a year and a half after the Choctaw treaty was ratified, 
General Coffee signed a treaty with the Chickasaws that met Jackson's 
complete approval. “Surely the religious enthusiasts,” wrote the Presi- 
dent in conveying his delight to Coffee, “or those who have been weeping 
over the oppression of the Indians will not find fault with it for want of 
liberality or justice to the Indians.” By this time Jackson had grown 
callous. His promise to economize got the better of him. "The stipulation 
that they remove at their own expence and on their own means, is an 
excellent feature in it. The whole treaty is just. we want them in a state 
of safety removed from the states and free from colision with the whites; 
and if the land does this it is well disposed of and freed from being a 
corrupting source to our Legislature.""5* 

Coffee's success with the Chickasaws followed those with the Creeks 
and Seminoles. On March 24, 1832, the destruction of the Creek Nation 
begun with the Treaty of Fort Jackson in 1814 was completed when the 
chiefs signed an agreement to remove rather than fight it out in the 
courts, The Seminoles accepted a provisional treaty on May 9, 1832, 
pending approval of the site for relocation. Thus, by the close of Jack- 
son's first administration the Choctaws, Creeks, Chickasaws, and Semi- 
noles had capitulated. Of the so-called Five Civilized Tribes only the 
Cherokees held out. 

Not for long. They found small consolation from the courts. The 
Cherokees’ lawyer, William Wirt, sued in the Supreme Court for an 
injunction that would permit the Indians to remain in Georgia unmo- 
lested by state law. He argued that the Cherokees had a right to self- 
government as a foreign nation and that this right had long been recog- 
nized by the United States in its treaties with the Indians. He hoped to 
make it appear that Jackson himself was the nullifier of federal law. In 
effect he challenged the entire removal policy by asking for a restraining 
order against Georgia.®? 

Chief Justice John Marshall in the case Cherokee Nation v. Georgia handed 
down his opinion on March 18, 1831. He rejected Wirt's contention that 
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the Cherokees were a sovereign nation. He also rejecte, 
tence that they were subject to state law. The Indiana ao 
" subject to the United Sta; a 

à guardian. They were not subject to individual states, he 4 dard o 
dian territory was in fact part of the United States 60.” “lated, In. 

The Indians chose to regard the opinion as essentia , 
it commanded the United States to protect their rights and i tha 
they refused to submit—either to Georgia or to Jackson, net S0 
Georgia passed legislation in late December, 1850, proni es 
men from entering Indian country afier March 1, 1831. wise et 
from the siate. This was clearly aimed at troublesome missioners 
encouraged Indians in their “disobedience.” Samuel A. Wore 
Dr Elizur Butler, two missionaries, defied the law; they were arrens a 
sentenced to four years imprisonment in a state penitentiary si te 
sued, and in the case Worcester v. Georgia the Supreme Court decided on 
March 8, 1832, that the Georgia law was unconstititional. Spestng pa 
the majority in a feeble voice, John Marshall croaked out the cti 
decision. All the laws of Georgia dealing with the Cherokees wers oun’ 
stitutional, he declared, He issued a formal mandate two days later an 
ing the Georgia Superior Court to reverse its decision òt 

Georgia, of course, had refused to acknowledge the court's right to 
direct its actions and had boycotted the judicial proceedings. The amc 
had no intention of obeying the courts order. Since the court adjourned 
almost immediately after rendering its decision nothing further could be 
done. According to the Judiciary Act of 1789 the Supreme Court could 
issue its order of compliance only when a case had already been re- 
manded without response.6 Since the court would not reconvene undi 
January, 1833, no further action by the government could take place 
Thus, until the court either summoned state officials before it for con. 
tempt or issued a writ of habeas corpus for the release of the two mission. 
aries there was nothing further to be done. The President was under no 
obligation to act. In fact there is some question as to whether the court 
itself could act since the existing habeas corpus law did not apply in this 
case because the missionaries were not being detained by federal authori- 
ties. And since the Superior Court of Georgia did not acknowledge in 
writing its refusal to obey, Marshall’s decision could not be enforced. 
Jackson understood this. He knew there was nothing for him to do. "The 
decision of the supreme court has fel still born," he wrote John Coffee, 
“and they find that it cannot coerce Georgia to yield to its mandate." 

It was later reported by Horace Greeley that Jackson's response to the 
Marshall decision was total defiance. “Well: John Marshall has made his 
decision: now let him enforce it!” Greeley cited George N. Briggs, a Repre- 
sentative from Massachusetts, as his source for the statement. The quot 
tion certainly sounds like Jackson and many historians have chosen to 
believe that he said it. The fact is that Jackson did not say it because there 
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was no reason to do so. There was nothing for him to enforce. Why, then, 
would he refuse an action that no one asked him to take? As he said, the 
decision was stillborn. The court rendered an opinion which abandoned 
the Indians to their inevitable fate. “It cannot coerce Georgia to yield to 
its mandate,” said Jackson, "and I believe Ridge* has expressed despair, 
and that it is better for them [the Cherokees] to treat and move."5? 

Even if Jackson did not use the exact words Greeley put into his mouth, 
even if no direct action was required at the moment, some historians have 
argued that the quotation represents in fact Jackson's true attitude. There 
is evidence that Jackson “sportively said in private conversation” that if 
summoned “to support the decree of the Court he will call on those who 
have brought about the decision to enforce it."9* Actually nobody ex- 
pected Jackson to enforce the decision, including the two missionaries, 
and therefore a lot of people simply assumed that the President would 
defy the court if pressured.®? In the rush to show Jackson as bombastic 
and blustery, however, an important point is missed. What should be 
remembered is that Jackson reacted with extreme caution to this crisis 
because a precipitous act could have triggered a confrontation with 
Georgia. Prudence, not defiance, characterized his reaction to both the 
challenge of Georgia and later the threat of nullification by South Caro- 
lina. As one historian has said, Jackson deserves praise for his caution in 
dealing with potentially explosive issues and should not be condemned 
for his so-called inaction.”° 

Still the President had encouraged Georgia in its intransigence. He 
shares responsibility in producing this near-confrontation. He was so 
desperate to achieve Indian removal that he almost produced a crisis 
between federal and state authorities. Nor can it be denied, as one North 
Carolina Congressman observed, that “Gen Jackson could by a nod of the 
head or a crook of the finger induce Georgia to submit to the law. It is 
by the promise or belief of his countenance and support that Georgia is 
stimulated to her disorderly and rebellious conduct.”7! 

Jackson chose not to nod his head or crook his finger for several 
reasons, the most important of which was his determination to remove 
the Cherokees. But he had other concerns. As the time neared for the 
Supreme Court to reconvene and deliberate on Georgia's defiance, a 
controversy with South Carolina over nullification developed. Jackson 
had to be extremely careful that no action of his induced Georgia to join 
South Carolina in the dispute. Nullification might lead to secession and 
civil war. He therefore maneuvered to isolate South Carolina and force 
Georgia to back away from its position of confrontation. He needed to 
nudge Georgia into obeying the court order and free the two missionar- 
ies. Consequently he moved swiftly to win removal of the Indians. His 
secretary of war worked quietly to convince the legal counsel for the 
“Major John Ridge was the leader of the Cherokee party who held out against removal, 
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missionaries and the friends of the Cherokees in Congress, such as Theo, 
dore Frelinghuysen, that the President would not budge from his position 
nor interfere in the operation of Georgia laws and that the best solution 
for everyone was for the Indians to remove. Meanwhile the Creeks capitu- 
lated, and a treaty of removal was ratified by the Senate in April, 1839.72 
‘Although Senator Frelinghuysen “prayed to God” that Georgia would 
peacefully acquiesce in the decision of the Supreme Court he soon con. 
'duded that the Cherokees must yield. Even Justice John McLean, who 
wrote a concurring opinion in the Worcester case, counseled the Cherokee 
delegation in Washington to sign a removal treaty.” Van Buren's Albany 
Regency actively intervened because of their concern over a possible 
southern backlash against their leader. Van Buren himself encouraged his 
friend Senator John Forsyth to intercede with the newly elected governor 
of Georgia, Wilson Lumpkin, keeping Jackson carefully informed of his 
actions,” More significant, however, were the letters written by the secre- 
tary of war to Lumpkin. These letters pleaded for a pardon for the two 
missionaries and stated that the President himself gave his unconditional 
endorsement of the request.” Finally Forsyth conferred with William 
Wirt who in turn conferred with a representative of the two missionaries, 
and they all agreed to make no further motion before the Supreme Court. 
That done, Governor Lumpkin ordered the “keeper” of the penitentiary 
on January 14, 1833 to release Worcester and Butler under an arrange- 
ment devised by Forsyth. Thus, while the President held steady to his 
course and directed the activities of the men in contact with Lumpkin, 
both the problem of Georgia's defiance and the fate of the two missionar- 
ies were quietly resolved without injurious consequences to the rest of 
the nation. It was one of Jackson's finest actions as a statesman.” 
Ultimately, the Cherokees also yielded to the President. On December 
29, 1835, at New Echota a treaty was signed arranging an exchange of 
land. A protracted legal argument had gained the Indians a little time but 
nothing else. Removal now applied to all eastern Indians, not simply the 
southern tribes. After the Black Hawk War of 1832 Jackson responded to 
the demands of Americans in the northwest to send all Indians beyond 
the Mississippi. A hungry band of Sac and Fox Indians under the leader- 
ship of Black Hawk had recrossed the Mississippi in the spring of 1832 
to find food. People on the frontier panicked and Governor John Reyn- 
olds of Illinois called out the militia and appealed to Jackson for assis- 
tance. Federal troops were immediately dispatched under Generals Win- 
field Scott and Henry Atkinson. A short and bloody war resulted, largely 
instigated by drunken militia troops, and when it ended the northweste™ 
tribes were so demoralized that they offered little resistance to Jackson's 
steady pressure for their removal west of the Mississippi. The result of 
the Black Hawk War, said the President in his fourth message to Com 
gress, had been very “creditable to the troops” engaged in the action. 
Severe as is the lesson to the Indians,” he lectured, “it was rendered 
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necessary by their unprovoked aggressions, and it is to be hoped that its 
impression will be permanent and salutary."77 

It was useless for the Indians to resist Jackson's demands. Nearly 
46,000 of them went west. Thousands died in transit. Even those under 
no treaty obligation to emigrate were eventually forced to remove. And 
the removal experiences were all pretty much like that of the Choctaws 
—all horrible, all rife with corruption and fraud, all disgraceful to the 
American nation. 

The policy of removal formed an important part of Jackson's overall 
program of limiting federal authority and supporting states' rights. De- 
spite the accusation of increased executive authority, Jackson successfully 
buttressed state sovereignty and jurisdiction over all inhabitants within 
state boundaries. This is a government of the people, Jackson argued, 
and the President is the agent of the people. The President and the 
Congress exercise their jurisdiction over "the people of the union. who are 
the people of the union?" he asked. Then, answering his own question, 
he said: “all those subject to the jurisdiction of the soverei 
else." Indians are also subject to the states, he went on. They are subject. 
"to the sovereign power of the state within whose sovereign limits they 
/——— reside." An "absolute independence of the Indian tribes from state au- 
thority can never bear an intelligent investigation, and a quasi indepen- 
dence of state authority when located within its Territorial limits is ab- 
sur. 

In addition to establishing the removal policy Jackson also restructured 
the bureaucracy handling Indian problems. Since 1824 a Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs headed by Thomas L. McKenney had supervised the govern- 
ment's relations with the Indians. By the time Jackson assumed the presi- 
dency the Bureau had become an “enormous quagmire” from an 
administrative point of view.7? McKenney was retained in office to take 
advantage of his reputation to win passage of the Removal bill. Once 
Removal passed, McKenney was dismissed. (For one thing he had sup- 
ported Adams in 1828.) Then the Bureau was reorganized. On June 30, 
1834, Congress passed the necessary legislation establishing the Office 
of Indian Affairs under an Indian commissioner, and this administrative 
machinery remained in place well into the twentieth century. The Indian 
service was restructured into a more cohesive operation than had previ- 
ously been the case. It regularized procedures that had been practiced as 
à matter of custom rather than law. 

Ultimately Jackson's policy of removal and reorganization of the Indian 
service won acceptance by most Americans. The President was seen as a 
forceful executive who addressed one of the nation’s most bedeviling 
Problems and solved it. Even Americans who fretted over the fate of the 
Indians eventually went along with removal. The policy seemed enlight- 
ened and humane. It seemed rational and logical.*? It constituted, Ameri- 
‘ans thought, the only possible solution to the Indian problem. 
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CHAPTER 16 


Jacksonian Diplomacy: 
Beginnings 


UPON HIS RETURN TO WASHINGTON in the early fall of 1830 Jackson had 
several reasons to feel a certain amount of satisfaction about the course 
of his administration. After a shaky start as the result of his own misman- 
agement and inexperience, he began to feel as though the principles for 
which he had been elected were beginning to take hold. His policy of 
rotation had succeeded in ridding the government of "countless mis- 
creants" and he believed a healthy atmosphere of honesty had been 
created within the bureaucracy in Washington. In addition, after a hard 
battle in Congress, he had gotten approval for an Indian Removal Bill. 
The resettlement of the Indians had begun with the recent treaties con- 
cluded with the Choctaws and Chickasaws. In the process, the rights of 
the states had been reaffirmed. 

Fiscal conservatism was another vital component of his reform pro- 
gram. Although he had a distance to go—particularly with the BUS—he 
noted real progress in his efforts at “retrenchment and economy.” As a 
result the national debt appeared to be in hand. Upon his return to 
Washington in late September Jackson ordered the payment of $2 million 
more toward the debt. That brought the total reduction for 1830 alone 
to $12 million, a remarkable illustration of the administration’s frugality 
and the strength of the American economy. Jackson exercised scrupulous 
care in approving expenditures. He hawkeyed the Congress on every 
major appropriation bill and vetoed with abandon those he dubbed ex- 
travagant. Before he was done he had vetoed more legislation than all the 
previous Presidents combined. 

Of the national debt Jackson estimated that about $16 million of the 
5 and 4% percent bonds remained unpaid; $13 million of the 3 percent, 
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and $7 million of the bank stock, If all went well, if the economy kept up 
its steady growth, if he held the Congress to a strict accounting of their 
appropriations, and "if I live on the 4th of March 1833 I will, I hope, by 
the sale of land pay the last dollar." 

Pay the last dollar! What a blessing that would be. What a triumph of 
the principles of republicanism. Not to owe anyone a cent. It would 
provide the American people with an example of fiscal responsibility and 
restraint and an example of strict accountability in the use of public 
funds. Could there then be any doubt of the restoration of the govern- 
ment to morality and virtue? 

The Jackson administration also enjoyed several important victories in 
foreign relations during its early years. Not surprisingly, the President 
regarded this area as essential to his success in furthering the course of 
American freedom. He took an immediate interest in the affairs of the 
state department and even went so far as to decide major appointments 
at the ministerial level without consulting the secretary. Fortunately this 
regrettable beginning produced no major shocks. Once Van Buren ar- 
rived at his desk a smooth operation was set in motion. 

Shortly after his inauguration Jackson summoned the foreign ministers 
in residence in Washington to meet him in the White House on Monday, 
April 6, 1829, to enable him “to restate . . . those sentiments expressed 
in that part of my inaugural address concerning our foreign relations and 
toadd that I am sure the true interest of my country will be best promoted 
by preserving the relations of peace with all nations.” The ministers, no 
doubt, were pleased to hear these words, especially coming from General 

Jackson, whom the Spanish had earlier nicknamed “the Napoleon of the 
woods.” At this meeting he emphasized that friendly relations can be 
preserved only if they are “founded on principles of fair reciprocity.” 
That meant the normal courtesies and respect owed to any sovereign and 
independent nation. Not like the past when contempt and scorn charac- 
terized Europe's attitude toward the United States and had ultimately led 
to war. Nothing less than global recognition of United States rights and 
sovereignty was Jackson's object. But he assured the ministers that he 
entertained no “prejudice to, or undue partiality for any nation, or peo- 
ple, and with personal feelings of the most friendly character towards 
all.” This, too, must have delighted the attentive ministers. "I have no 
desire to impair the rights or interests of others,” the President declared; 
he said he would “endeavour to effect these objects by the most frank, 
friendly & sincere negotiations.” Where differences existed—and they 
did exist—"I would desire to settle them on the most fair & honorable 
terms, in that spirit of frankness so congenial with my nature, and the 
spirit of our government.””? 

One outstanding difference concerned trade with the British West 
Indies; it had been closed by Great Britain since the conclusion of the 
Revolutionary War. Repeated efforts to reopen the trade had failed. But 
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Jackson was determined to succeed. Somehow he must induce the British 
to yield and allow American ships to enter the West Indies. 

Louis McLane of Delaware served as Jackson's minister to Great Brit. 
ain. A former Radical Republican, he reluctantly accepted the post afte, 
it had been refused by Tazewell.? He proved an excellent choice. “He jg 
correct, conciliating and spirited," wrote one man; like Jackson, "he 
would give no insult, and he would receive none.’ Early in June, 1829, 
McLane told Van Buren that if the United States would divorce itself from 
the errors of the Adams administration, which had bungled the Wes, 
Indian business, the British might consider negotiating a treaty. In other 
words, the defeat of Adams by Jackson in 1828 might be viewed as a 
repudiation of the former President's foreign policy and the British might 
then respond favorably to a friendly gesture and agree to commercial 
reciprocity.5 

Van Buren caught the picture immediately. John Quincy Adams had 
botched earlier overtures from the British, who were anxious to improve 
their relations with the United States. Now it was simply a matter of 
telling the British that Andrew Jackson and his administration wanted to 
erase all existing difficulties between the two countries and that the lifting 
of the West Indian commercial restrictions would be a helpful place to 
start. 

Repudiating the foreign policy of one's predecessor is risky business, 
to say the least. The political dangers can be enormous. But Jackson 
ached to settle the matter and prove his diplomatic skill, and he felt 
secure enough to move in a new direction. What soon emerged was an 
overall Jacksonian foreign policy that sought through practical—rather 
than formal—means to reconcile the differences that interrupted normal 
U.S. relations with other countries. Where there had been injury to the 
United States, Jackson sought redress. He would not offend any nation, 
as he said, but neither would he tolerate insult either. And basic to it all, 
indeed the very core of his policy, was Jackson’s fierce desire to win global 
recognition for the independence, sovereignty, and rights of the United 
States, something not always accorded in the past. The departure by Van 
Buren (approved by Jackson) from the diplomacy of the past was a will- 
ingness to accept any practical means to secure these ends. For example, 
where the Adams administration preferred treaty negotiations to bring 
about a reopening of the West Indian trade, Jackson was quite prepared 
to accept the British desire to do it through a legislative act. Nor was he 
unwilling to admit Adams's error in failing to respond to Parliament's 
offer in 1825 to accord American ships the same rights in the West Indies 
as the United States accorded British ships in American waters. “Practi- 
cal" diplomacy was what the Jackson administration chose to pursue.” 

Not that Andrew Jackson would tamely accept any response—or, 
worse, no response—from foreign powers. If, by their conduct, they 
chose to see a nationalistic President in full cry, he could oblige them. On 
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other hand, if he must be conciliatory or accept certain peculiarities 
uM pecial demands from foreign countries he could also oblige. How- 
ever, when conciliation and accommodation failed then he was quite 

"pared to use the threat of force or some other equally intimidating 
Praic, With regard to Great Britain, for example, he explained to Van 
Buren in a memorandum dated April 10, 1830, precisely what he meant. 
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On the subject of our negotiation with great Britain, we ought to be 
prepared to act promptly in case of a failure. We have held out terms of 
Feconciling our differences with that nation of the most Frankand fair terms 
“Terms, if England really had a wish to harmonise, and act justly towards 
us, ought to have been meet in that spirit of frankness and candor and 
friendship with which we proposed them. These terms being rejected our 
national character and honor requires that we should now act with that 
promptness and energy due to our national character. Therefore let a 
‘communication be prepared for congress recommending a non intercourse 
law between the United States and Canady, and a sufficient number of 
Cutters commanded by our naval officers and our midshipmen made reve- 
mue officers, and a double set on every vessel, etc. etc. This adopted and 
carried into effect forthwith and in six months both Canady and the West- 
india Islands will feel, and sorely feel, the effects of their folly in urging their 
Government to adhere to our exclusion from the West India trade.* 


A conciliatory approach with a willingness to accept practical solutions 

to problems in foreign affairs, but always ready to act with “promptness 
and energy” to make foreign nations “sorely feel” the consequences of 
treating the United States contumaciously—that was Jacksonian diplo- 
macy. 
In the case of the West Indian trade the British had in fact triggered 
the President's annoyance by long delays to McLane's gentle prodding. 
Lord Aberdeen, the British foreign secretary, insisted that his govern- 
ment was more than willing to reconcile differences with the United 
States—but then nothing happened. The Duke of Wellington, the prime 
minister, assured McLane early in 1830 that a decision about the trade 
would be reached before Parliament met. Still nothing. Finally McLane 
explained to Aberdeen that what he was negotiating was far more impor- 
tant than the West Indian trade. At stake was the future of American- 
British relations.’ And that produced the breakthrough. 

McLane’s aggressiveness and persistence surely revealed his own self- 
confidence in the success of his mission. He told several friends in Wash- 
ington that if Congress would only show good will and move immediately 
to end American restrictions against British ships coming from the Is- 
lands on a reciprocal basis, then pethaps the British might quit th 
stalling. His optimism and plea for Congressional action was shared with 
administration leaders in the House and Senate.!9 Suddenly, by the 
spring of 1830, it looked as though an entirely new approach to United 
States-British relations was emerging. 
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ricco and Wellington were duly informed. Unfortunately the 
death of the king necessitated the dissolution of Parliament and seemed 
to guarantee another delay. But Aberdeen responded in a little over a 
month. In view of the congressional action in response to the President's 
request and the apparent repudiation by the American people of the 
claims advanced by the Adams administration, Aberdeen said that a 
pledge could now be given that Britain would remove all restrictions to 
trade relations between the United States and the British West Indies 
once Jackson implemented the law by his proclamation.!5 
McLane exulted. “I have the satisfaction to inform you,” he wrote Levi 
Woodbury among dozens of others, “that I have succeeded in my 
negotiations for the colonial trade! This government consents to restore 
to us the direct trade with her colonies upon the terms of my proposi- 
tion.” He allowed as how “a good deal of labor & solicitude & persever- 
ance" went into this “most happy result."!4 Aberdeen had a few condi- 
tions, principally over interpretation of the American statute, but Jackson 
agreed to raise no fuss over it. Basically the President got what he wanted. 
He appreciated that in the "haste and confusion" of the closing moments 
of the congressional session there could be minor problems in the word- 
wea ihe legislation but he wished to do nothing that would delay or 
‘Tada fe teri He sat quietly and said nothing. ; 
Teese ES io nation from McLane shortly after returning from 
SADGA cry d . He positively radiated good will. He had won T 
proclamation peu international attention to U.S. demande 
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evidence has been received by me, and that by the operation of the act 
of Congress . . . the ports of the United States are from the date of this 
oclamation open to British vessels coming from the said British posses- 
sions, and their cargoes, upon the terms set forth in the said act."'* 
A dispatch informed McLane of Jackson's action. He in turn com- 
municated this to Aberdeen and on November 5, 1830, two days later, 
ihe British lifted their restrictions. 
It was a diplomatic triumph. A source of annoyance and discord 
stretching back over several decades had at last been cleared away. It was 
an important step in a growing sense of friendship between the two 
nations. Past hostility gave way to mounting cordiality. 
The Democratic newspapers trumpeted the victory.!6 The news came 
in time to influence several congressional elections and it considerably 
bolstered the administration's sense of achievement. In his second mes- 
sage to Congress in December, 1830, the President expressed his grati- 
tude. More than trade was involved, however. “This event is hailed with 
great and deserved joy by our citizens,” he said privately, “not only on 
account of the direct benefit which they will derive from it, but as indicat- 
inga disposition on the part of Great B to meet us half way in establishing 
the relations between the two countries upon that fair and reciprocal 
basis which is the only sure guarantee for their future peace and the 
steady advancement of their prosperity and fame.""!7 
Nor was the West Indian trade the administration's only diplomatic 
success. Jackson's policy of giving no offense and suffering none included 
a belief that foreign nations that were responsible for damages to prop- 
eny belonging to American citizens should pay for them. During the 
fierce Napoleonic wars of the early nineteenth century, Americans had 
suffered commercial losses at the hands not only of the French but also | 
of smaller nations that had been obliged to enforce Napoleon's maritime i 
decrees. American spoliation claims existed against France, Russia, Den- f 
mark, Portugal, the Netherlands, and the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. 
Although previous administrations had sought a settlement of these 
daims, the complaints were rudely brushed aside. Then Andrew Jackson 
assumed the presidency. 
All his life Jackson had been taught that honest men paid their just 
debis. He believed that this principle also applied to nations. And he was 
not the man to be lightly dismissed by a wave of the hand. The debts were 
legitimate obligations and Andrew Jackson wanted them paid. He insisted 
that forcign nations act honestly and honorably toward the United States, 
that they accord this nation the respect it deserved. The phrase he had 
used in his annual message—“to ask nothing that is not clearly right, and 
to submit to nothing that is wrong "—was something he decidedly meant. 
The President's persistence and determination to gain international | 
recognition of United States rights, along with a willingness to engage in 


endless discussions without tiring or giving up and a disposition to com- 
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promise to resolve deadlocks, brought notable successes to several Prob. 
lem areas. A few of these successes were resolved through execut x 
agreements, principally with Russia and Portugal, which accepteq a 
paid the amounts negotiated. These agreements served as unfortunate 
precedents for the settlement of a widening list of problems in forei, : 
relations, thus weakening the treaty-making power of the Senate, a 
though this constitutional invasion was not deliberate (or conscious) ang 
resulted more from Jackson's own personal presidential style than from 
calculation, it contributed to the growing authority of the chief executiye 
in assuming the primary role of chief of state. Andrew Jackson had a. 
ready begun to transform the presidency.!* 

Resolutions of other diplomatic problem areas were more involved, 
These necessitated considerable diplomatic maneuvering. Probably Jack. 
son's first success outside the area of executive agreements came through 
negotiations with Denmark. According to American figures the total 
claims against that nation stood at $2,662,280.30 as of 1827. Denmark 
did not dispute the legitimacy of the claims, only the right of the United 
States to dispute the decisions of its prize courts once they were ren. 
dered. Henry Wheaton, the chargé d'affaires in Copenhagen and an out- 
standing international lawyer, argued persuasively that prize courts were 
designed to fix responsibility and when their judgments were unjust an 
aggrieved nation had a right to protest. Wheaton persisted in his argu- 
ments and finally the Sieurs Henry Count de Schemmelman, minister of 
foreign affairs, and Paul Christian de Stemann, president of the chancery, 
accepted his position. They agreed to allow claims for the “seizure, de- 
tention, and condemnation or confiscations" of American vessels, 
cargoes, or property by Denmark in the years 1808-1811 and pay a lump 
sum of $650,000. This figure represented total victory to Jackson. “We 
have obtained $150,000 more than our merchants had agreed to accept 
as full indemnity,” he gloated to Overton. “The sum to be paid being 
$650,000 $500,000 having been offered by our merchants to have been 
recd in full.” Jackson made no such boast when he reported the settle- 
ment to Congress: “It is an agreeable circumstance in this adjustment 
that the terms are in conformity with the previously ascertained views of 
the claimants themselves, thus removing all pretense for a future agita- 
tion of the subject in any form.” The convention was signed in Copenha- 
gen on March 27, 1830, and submitted to the Senate for approval on May 
27 with a presidential message that said in part: “The convention pro- 
vides by compromise for the adjustment and payment of indemnities to 
no inconsiderable amount.” In one of its last actions before adjournment 
the Senate gave its consent.!9 

A far more difficult and serious dispute over spoliations existed with 
France. Here Jackson's mettle was tested. In one of his private memoran- 
dums, the President reflected on the instructions to be given the Ameri- 
can representative to that country. Whoever goes to France, Jackson 
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with the French. 

Itwas difficult for the French to give credence to American complaints. 
Considering all France had done for the United States in the past it 
refused to believe that the relationship between the two countries could 
be jeopardized by their refusal to pay these debts. "They have no idea 
that we would even go to war for them,” reported Rives, “& they think 
our own interests will restrain us from the adoption of any measure 
directed against her commerce."?* 

Clearly Jackson needed to disabuse them. He expected foreign nations 
to treat the United States with the courtesy and respect owed to a sover- 
eign and independent nation; and that meant paying legitimate debts. 
The President rose to the challenge. In his first annual message—in a 
passage Van Buren did not write—Jackson stated in unequivocal lan- 
guage that he would drive the issue to a conclusion “and in a spirit that 
will evince the respect which is due to the feelings of those from whom 
the satisfaction is required."?* Some in the United States thought his 
Words threatening, and indeed the French foreign minister, Prince Au- 
Buste de Polignac, took exception to them. But Rives assured the minister 
that Jackson had no “intention of holding a menace over the head of a 
foreign power.” Just pay us, he asked, pay what is owed.** 
ini strong stand in his first message began the process that owy 
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“& from what is said to conclude that the precise contrary wil} b 
This has been always, more or less, the character of French dipl € dong 
&is ... a recognized postulate upon which all foreign agents Hake 
calculations in dealing with the government."26 © theip 

Unfortunately these slow-moving negotiations came to a complet 
with the July Revolution in Paris in 1830, and Rives had to begin ai. halt 
again. "The energetic language of the Presidents message in Dece Over 
last gave them some uneasiness on this subject,” he reported; “but at^ 
they got over this fit of the pouts, they persuaded themselves that jt i 
meant only to pacify the claimants, at home, & that the government a 
the U.S. would never make it a serious question between the two of 
tions.” He again called for a “strong ground taken by the Government 
the United States. ”?7 of 

Jackson obliged. His second message, in December, 1830, not onl 
pressed the claim but it also cooed cordiality and friendliness. He ‘pole 
of the “courage and wisdom” of the French people in initiating a rebel. 
lion and the “high character” of their new king, Louis Philippe. These 
handsome phrases pleased the king and gave the French a convenient 
excuse to acknowledge the compliments by paying the debt. And it 
worked. Shortly thereafter the American minister was informed that his 
Majesty’s government was prepared to offer the United States 15 million 


francs to settle all claims.?5 
The offer shocked Rives. He rejected it out of hand. It was far too little, 


It was, he said, a “mockery.” The French countered by offering 24 million 
—their last offer—payable in installments over a six-year period. Again 
Rives rejected it. He demanded 40 million. Eventually the French agreed 
to raise the figure by I million and pay 4 percent interest over the six-year 
period, and this, they said, was their absolute final offer. It came to a little 
more than $5 million. Since his instructions never gave him a precise 
figure to demand and since Van Buren had mentioned approximately $6 
million as the estimated claims for the the Napoleonic period, Rives 
decided to accept. A treaty spelling out the terms and including a recipro- 
cal reduction of duties on French wines and American cotton was signed 
on July 4, 1831. Jackson received it on September 3 and submitted it to 
the Senate on December 6, 1831. It received unanimous approval.?? 

The nation broke into wild applause over this diplomatic achievement. 
The phrase “to ask nothing that is not clearly right, and to submit to 
nothing that is wrong”—a phrase Jackson himself devised—was hailed in 
the newspapers as a policy worthy of comparison with Washington’s “no 
entangling alliances.” Jackson's administration, declared the Democratic 
press, had brought a “series of diplomatic triumphs, unequalled with any 
similar period of government.” They noted that through his statesman- 
like efforts Jackson had obtained $12,500,000 in indemnity from foreign 
nations while Adams as President got absolutely nothing.*^ 

The French ultimately capitulated and agreed to pay the debts because 
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jackson convinced them that otherwise they risked the loss of American 
friendship. Given present political conditions in western Europe France 
dared not take this risk. On top of that, Jackson's determination to collect 
the debt could not be turned aside. His persistence matched French 
delaying tactics. But a great deal of credit belongs to Rives, who encour- 
(0 aged the President to take a strong stand and who himself applied consid- 

erable pressure on the foreign ministry, He identified French fear from 
the beginning of his mission and played on it like a virtuoso. 

Still a third, though less significant, diplomatic success was achieved by 
the fledgling Jackson administration. The injury to American commerce 
resulting from the exclusion of United States ships from the Black Sea 
ended when Turkey agreed to a treaty on a most-favored-nation basis. 
Again Jackson demanded and obtained recognition of American rights. 
“T felt it my duty,” he said, “to leave no proper means unemployed to 
acquire for our flag the same privileges [on the Black Sea] that are en- 
joyed by the principal powers of Europe.” Consequently he dispatched 
commissioners to the Sublime Porte and a treaty ultimately resulted in 
which trade with Turkey was inaugurated for the first time. American 
vessels were accorded access to the Black Sea without any limitation of 
time, The treaty also provided for extraterritorial juridical status for 
American citizens residing in Turkey. “The most friendly feelings appear 
to be entertained by the Sultan,” Jackson informed the Congress, "and 
an enlightened disposition is evinced by him to foster the intercourse 
between the two countries by the most liberal arrangements." This treaty 
began the process of opening the entire Near East to American trade and 
commerce.3! It also helped to hurry along a new most-favored-nation 
treaty with Russia, which was signed on December 18, 1832. 

Jackson was not as successful with Mexico, and the fault was largely his 
own. He had hoped to conclude a commercial treaty with Mexico and an 
agreement over the boundary separating the two countries. But instead 
of choosing an honest and able minister as he had for the French and 
British posts, the President picked a certifiable scamp in Anthony Butler. 
Scveral times Jackson came close to discharging his minister but each 
time Butler outfoxed him with fake hopes for the success of his mission. 
Old Hickory's expansionist fervor ultimately defeated him. He failed to 
exercise rational judgment. Even when he realized what dishonest 
schemes his minister practiced on the Mexicans, Jackson did not recall 
him. The President lived in hope that one of Butler’s frauds might work 
and deliver Texas into his outstretched arms. 

With McLane’s outstanding success in Great Britain Jackson informed 
Butler of his desire to duplicate that victory in Mexico. “How gratifying 
would it be to me,” he wrote, “to include within the list of our good works 
in the foreign relations of the Union, a Treaty with Mexico adjusting the 
Points in disput in regard to our boundary, and establishing a proper 
Commercial intercourse!" As President, Jackson expected to press on | 
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with his expansion of the American Empire. Unfor't™ 
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stayed a total of twenty-nine days. Without a E penned 
abandoned his post. He repacked his bags, headed for "+ adanan" 
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burg in the spring "if it pleases God." Jackson, ] 
condition, as a fellow sufferer, and offered nothing but understanding 
and compassion. One year later Randolph tired of his sojourn abroad and 


returned home.2* ae : ] 
The importance of choosing competent ministers to implement his 
purposes was dearly learned by Jackson. He stumbled again and again 


over the next several years. Many of the mistakes and failures of his 
administration stemmed immediately from his own inexcusable misjudg- 
ments about the people in whom he placed his confidence and trust. He 
sensed the direction he should pursue but he failed to appoint the proper 
agents to achieve his objectives. Probably Jackson’s principal failure as 
President centered mainly on his many wretched appointments. A few of 
them nearly destroyed him. 
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CHAPTER 17 


Founding the Washington 
Globe 


ANDREW JACKSON'S SUCCESS IN FOREIGN AFFAIRS Was shaped in part by his 
willingness to compromise—a readiness to find a middle solution to a 
problem. In similar fashion and in a spirit of conciliation he tried to put 
his domestic house in order. The Eaton affair was the one persistent 
problem that seemed to defy solution. It left him angry and bitter. It 
disrupted his entire life, even necessitating the banishment of the Donel- 
sons from the White House. 

‘jackson offered his nephew a compromise. As he packed his bags to 
return to the capital in the late summer of 1830 he said he was willing 
to have Donelson return with him to Washington and leave Emily home; 
at the same time Peggy Eaton would also remain in Tennessee. It was not 
the best arrangement in the world but at least it was a step towards a 
future reconciliation. Donelson accepted, and this pleased the old man. 
Once back in the White House, Jackson renewed his efforts to settle the 
domestic unpleasantness. He offered to take Emily back but only with the 
understanding that she follow his direction with respect to her social 
obligations. Emily refused. Both she and her husband were as much 
committed to principle as their uncle. And he could not command them 
to give way. The next few months proved extremely difficult for both 
men. "Altho we have been visited by a vast number of ladies and Gentle- 
men," Jackson informed Emily, “and inundated as usual, by officer hunt- 
ers, still we have appeared loansome—several times have I been left to 
sup alone." The separation from his wife also troubled Donelson. "Pray," 
Uncle, he wrote, “let me know what are the difficulties which I have to 


Tune before my family can be allowed to occupy the same house that 
lo." 
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This disruption of his lifestyle only further soured Jackson's ye lu 
with his cabinet, The cabinet! What a mockery of his efforts a re t 
Instead of standing united bchind him the department heads COnspir, 
with Calhoun “to put Major Eaton out of the Cabinet, & disgrace AN 
weaken my administration... [and] lessen my standing with qu poa 
so that they would not again urge my re:election."? Ingham 
Berrien—all of them traitors. The situation, he said, could nox E 
way indefinitely. "A cabinet ought to be a unit," Jackson told B 
"otherwise like the interests of a divided house it must fall" 
will! “Ere long I will have my cabinet as it ought to be, a unit,” 
to John Coffee. "The double dealing of J.C.C. is perfectly un 
By the close of 1830 Jackson knew that he must run for à se, 
strike Calhoun from the ticket, and flush away the disloyal and disruptive 
members of his cabinet. To pull this off without unduly agitating the 
American people would take all his political skill and wisdom.+ 
He started cautiously. But he soon identified all the major actions he 
must take. The first important step in the process was Jackson's decision 


o On this 
nelson: 
And fall ig 
“he wrote 
Masked "s 
cond term, 


“The disposition which Gen. Green has exhibited to i lentify Gen. Jack. 
son and his friends with the nullifiers of South Carolina,” said Amos 
Kendall, “has excited anew their desire for another Paper here."5 Jackson 
explained his position on nullification to Green several times, not tha it 
did any good. Furthermore, Green was particularly weak on the Bank 
issue, something very important to Jackson’s entire reform program. But 
everyone knew that Green took his editorial direction from Calhoun, not 
the President. So when Calhoun's villainy was “unmasked,” Green's de 
parture as spokesman was just a matter of time. 

But who could replace him? The kind of editor Jackson wanted— 
aggressive, loyal, committed to his reform policies, and with a “slashing 
pen"—would be hard to find. As it turned out, however, the selection of 
an editor proved easier than anyone expected. An obvious choice was 
Amos Kendall, former editor of the Kentucky Argus of Western America 
whose performance in office since Jackson's inauguration had placed him 
close the President as adviser and friend. Kendall was highly agreeable 
to the idea of taking the post himself. Indeed when he frst arrived in 
Washington there had been some thought of forcing Green to take him 
on as a partner.” A little later when Kendall’s nomination as fourth audi- 
tor appeared to be in jeopardy in the Senate, there was a distinct possibil- 
ity that he would begin a new paper.8 x 

By April, 1830 Green had so "wholly lost the confidence of the Presi- 


- 
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reported Kendall, that "whether I establish it or not, there will 
i report administration paper here."* When Jackson finally de- 
vri ake definite action in the Int spring of 1830 he immediately 
d (Cg Kendall, who had studied the mater and had definite ideas 
uod at needed to be done to insure success in an otherwise risky 
pou Mut Kendall was also interested in becoming an agent to reat 
eure Indians on their removal, and Jackson would not tolerate an 
with ove head vas divided between two interests. Meanwhile William 
cdr contacted E. W. Gooch, former partner of Thomas Ritchie on ll 
B Lemond Enquirer, but his demands were excessive so Lewis let the 
matter drop.!* i H 

ater consulted with William T. Barry, the postmaster general and 
w'tener comrade in the Relief war in Kentucky. Both agreed that if 
tis nl was disqualified, Francis P. Blair was the man for the job. His | 


short 


perience as an editor of the Argus, his “slashing” journalistic style, his 
P niment to Jackson and the principles of reform, and his close associ- 
jon with Kendall and Barry made him ideal. Kendall mentioned the 
possiblity of editing a new paper to Blair and invited him to come to 
Washington in time for the opening of Congress in December, 1830. 

“We shall have to war with the giants,” he told Blair. “Pluto is with them; 1 
we must summon Jupiter and Hercules to our aid. I know the President | 
vill enter with zeal into my views. Your sentiments in relation to the Bank 

will make him zealous for you.""! In the meantime several of Blair's 

irtides on the nullification question were shown to Jackson and the 
President pronounced them all excellent. Unlike Green, Blair got Jack- 
son's position exactly right. Also, he stated it forcefully and persuasively. 
Thus when Kendall finally suggested Blair to Jackson the Old Hero 
responded with enthusiasm. 

The decision to oust Green and invite Blair to Washington came the 
first week in October, 1830, shortly after Jackson’s return from Tennes- 
see. In extending the invitation to Blair, Kendall outlined the program 
an administration paper must follow to satisfy the President. “The course 
a paper should pursue here is obvious. It must be for a thorough reform 
in the government.” That was the first priority. In addition the paper 
must be "mildly opposed to the South Carolina nullifiers, in favor of a 
judicious Tariff and of National Internal Improvements or a distribution 
of the surplus revenue, for the payment of the national debt . . . against 
the U.S. Bank and in favor of leaving the states to manage their own 
affairs without other interference than the safety of the whole imperiously 
Tequires."!? All these things, Kendall believed, had Blair's unwavering 
Support and agreement. 

» Pad the offer came at an ideal time. He later revealed that he was 
pan broken fortune, forty thousand dollars in debt."!* So he 
Presiden the offer. He resigned as clerk of the court of appeals and 

Lof the Bank of the Commonwealth (his salary was only $1,000), | 
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out his farm on Benson Creek, and prepared to leave 

Maier meanwhile, Kendall pushed ahead with prepar tb 
inaugurate a genuine "Jackson paper" that would speak authoritas to 
to Democrats around the country about the major issues and the Wely 
dent's attitudes toward them. Kendall believed that it would take onl Tesi, 
thousand “punctual subscribers" (without considering the Proceeds p "O 
advertising or jobwork) to yield a handsome profit, "So wal] satisfied 0™ 
1 that a newspaper may be profitable here,” he assured Blair, “that | am 
ready to share an equal responsibility with you, write for it what | $ m 
concede to you $1500 per year of the profits and rely upon an an, 
division of the rest for my compensation."!4 As for Patronage Blair cae 
expect cooperation from Barry and Van Buren as well as the we depare 
ment, treasurer's office, the second comptroller, and the second and 
fourth auditors. Other department heads, in time, “would throw their 
patronage into your hands on its being understood, as it will be, that such 
a step would be acceptable to the President,” In the beginning Blair could 
expect $4,000 a year in Patronage, which would increase to $1 5,000 later 
n. "The personal exertions of the President and all his Particular 
friends, may be relied on to give the paper circulation,”"15 


; settled postal rates, and arranged other deta 
“Your time must be wholly devoted to writing and 


Paper,” he instructed Blair, “and pushing your acqu: 


» you ought not to enter 
" If the department heads will 


“men on whom you may entirely rely are 
-" Jackson told me two days 
go that avy Proper aid and predicted fifty thousand subscribers 
within six months. “I could not but smile at the old gentleman's extrava- 
gant notions, Van Buren will also treat you kindly.” 


Kendall promised to have all preparations completed so that the paper 
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n the first week of the new congressional session. 


publicatio p n 

UE XÉT, is done,” he wrote, the better; for all intrigue about it 
p" sooni an end." As to lodging, you can board at the printer's, who 
ne? ne gressmen during the session. But no final arrange- 


ONE made until you get here. Kendall offered his own 
ens abo ays upon Blair's arrival 
ipae for a fry arranged for the formation of the new Jackson paper 
Kendall nO rely solicited subscribers from the most influential men 
phe inmediat eg of you," he wrote Isaac Hill “to aid in this enter- 
pe ke cing for Mr. Blair all the subscribers you can.” He will have 
prise Se Congress and only a portion of what is available from the 
so aid fof partments. Kendall then spelled out whose interests would 
accu S lending him your influence and aid, you will do that which 
sered. In eo the President and all his real friends here with the 
gn of Gen. Green and a very few others." Green, of course, is 
exp He daims, said Kendall, “that T and Mr. Van Buren have 
aore Bir here.” The truth is that Van Buren was never consulted. 
Te paper, he went on, will be "exclusively a Jackson paper and an 
The Psion paper.” Tt will not place the interest of Van Buren or 
sino else before those of the party and its principles.!* 
hou has not alone in drumming up subscribers for the newspaper- 
pon himself lent a and. "You will receive inclosed the prospectus of 
Iter to be published here, by Mr. Blair, the former editor of the Ky 
cried id of Mr. Kendall," he informed John Coffee. “It is of the 
ime faith, and I hope you and the Winstons will patronise it.”!9 A full 
vad of politicians around the country were pressed into service 1 
mide as many subscribers within their states as they could muster.?? 
Wo were advised to advertise the paper as an administration organ, the 
diea responsible for announcing Jackson's policies and will. "Genl Jack 
som handed me a letter, this morning, containing a list of Subscribers," 
said Major Lewis, which a southern politician had forwarded to him. He 
vas assured that Judge Hayward would take care of Ohio, Major Camp- 
bell would handle Virginia, and Major Smith and Churchill C. Cam- 
ag New York, “Without such a paper to sustain the principles of this 
s Dci Lewis explained to Overton, "we should be in a bad 
va.” But the paper got off to such a good siart by winning a large 
flowing especially in Congress, that ts ultimate financial success was 
ae finally arrived in Washington to take up his duties on 
mmber 1; For weeks the White House had waited for him with keen 
‘ation, Each time Green failed to produce a satisfactory editorial on 
"Never mind. Ee in the President's entourage would comment, 
White re ait till Blair comes.” Finally he arrived. And everyone in 
Cadaver, Blair ise was struck speechless by his appearance. A walking 
presented himself looking disheveled and nonplussed. He 
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aso his vil 
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i d from a recent 
sh on he side of his head from a recent sccide | 
had a ERP AA Washington. “Mr. Blair,” said the den În hi, 
Lees when he first encountered the wispy man, 
id heads here.""?? 
pi pd immediately to sce the President. Jackson Studied 4; 
Mousy-looking, hardly weighing more than a hundred Pounds, pj, im, 


ii e 
We want stout hee 
n 


to look authoritative but his appearance defeated the intent, The os trieg 
sat down and had a long conversation and by ed 
President had completely forgotten about Blair's Unpreposses ies le 
pearance. Within minutes Jackson warmed to the Purpose of the in Ip. 
view. He explained that he had been elected “to Carry into effect the we 
principles of reform called for by the people and for which [ at 


a o 
the time it ended? 


» the cor. 
S Telegraph, 
these com. 
sation With 


rupting atrocities of the BUS, the ineffectiveness 
and God-only-knows-what machinations of 
plaints and more poured out of Jackson in 
Blair.23 

So immediate was the rapport struck betwe 
explained to his visitor about the loss of his Ra 


And on and on Jackson went, recountin; 
tions, his wish to restore virtue to public conduct and his frustration in 
contending with one harassment after another, Jackson was completely 
open with Blair, telling him frankly what was on his mind without any 
reserve whatsoever. And this was their ve; 


Ty first interview. Obviously the 
founding of a “Jackson paper” in Washington meant a great deal to him 


administration, 


8 his troubles and his expecta 
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cliefs and opinions were advanced with such 
that Jackson had no doubt by the end of the 


acti 
ckson P! P 
n for dinner. Natur: 


return d on his arrival s 
gantly dressed. Blair had only one presentable coat, and 


ane coat. He was mortified when he entered the glittering room. 
voto a corner, dreading the moment of Jackson's appearance. 
He sunk into esident entered the room he immediately located Blair, 
But when the him, and led him to a place of honor at the table at his 
solle ft hand. Blair was transfixed. His devotion and loyalty to Jackson 
own rig moment never slackened.?6 

from Yarn personal relationship between the President and the editor 
snatch followed. Their families interacted, Mrs. Blair knitted 
immedi for Jackson and regularly entertained him in her home. Her 
Soter Elizabeth, whom the General called "Bett." copied letters for 
dauid he arranged an appointment for one of the sons, Montgome 

to West Pointand provided another son, James, with an office in the navy. 
woke Kendall, whose friendship with the President always remained on 
Uinsiness level, Blair practically became a member of Old Hickory's 
family? 

Having satisfied himself about the editor's competence and loyalty and 
commitment to republicanism, Jackson took extraordinary measures to 
Geist the fledgling journal. Oificeholders were "encouraged" to sub- 
seribe as an act of good will toward the President. Since congressional 
patronage was temporarily unavailable, Jackson was anxious that the 
printing of the executive departments should go to Blair—or a goodly 
portion of it. He later told the secretary of state of "the pleasure he felt 
on hearing that he intended giving the job for printing the Diplomatic 
correspondence to the Editor of the Globe.” Jackson assured the secre- 
tary that the "work will be done faithfully and well and as cheap as it can 
be by any one.” Of course he expected this sort of cooperation from all 
department heads. “It would be mortifying to see his establishment 
«+. embarrassed for the want of that support which the work of the 
Departments afford, "?* When a few cabinet officers failed to respond to 
the residents obvious wishes an executive order was immediately cir- 
Que directing all department heads to prepare a quarterly account of 
Ne ums Paid, and to whom, for printing in their respective departments. 
Noone missed its intent. The order constituted a command, And the 

mand was obeyed.” 

Sin dion And Lewis, other Democrats were startled when they first. 
ater fed Blair. Several of them called at the offices of the newspaper 
een established and expected to find a man of “Kentuckian 
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"—tall, powerfully built, physically imposing, pisci. a 

pomum peeping out of his belt—but were sadly disappointe, d wide 

ready, 3 


i itting in a corner with a writing. 
Jed to aM odi. Theycatbe to dpprecite i hows d on ji 
kaeni ong A and the nation.30 €T. Those 
eie ofthe em “Jackson paper" appeared on Tuesday, p, 

ber 7, 1880. It was a semiweekly and Blair called it The Globe Tie iun 
was possibly derived from Le Globe, a Parisian newspaper that suppor 
the recent July Revolution in France; or it may have resulted from Bhin 

delight in claiming that "like the great globe we inhabit [it] was Created 

ou of nothing” since he did not invest a single dollar to get it see 
It survived in the beginning on partial patronage and subscriptions Paid 

in advance for six hundred copies at $10 per annum,31 

The first issue consisted of four sheets. It announced at the Very outset 
that the editor’s purpose was “to dedicate this Paper tothe discussion and 
maintenance of the principles which brought General Jackson into 
office.” Blair then proclaimed the Globe's basic Philosophy. “The World 
is governed too much,” he declared, and that motto served as the paper's 
lodestar.** It was hoisted to the masthead. “We firmly believe that this 
Government will come to an end, if end it must, in wicked attempts to 
govern too much.” Fortunately there was nothing to fear as long as 


ecem, 


dictated policy, even National Republicans. Unlike the Telegraph, said 
congressman Edward Everett, the Globe was “his paper,”34 
Blair fulfilled every one of Jackson's expectations. His writing pos- 


lishment of the party, and it added structural unity to bind Democrats 
not only in proclaiming 
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CHAPTER 18 


The Purge 


THE IMMEDIATE SUCCESS OF THE GLOBE onl 
struggle going on within the Jackson adminis furth 
vinced the President that he must unite his cabinet or get rid of it! The 
troublemakers, said Lewis, "are what we call here Calhoun Jackson 


men."* Green, however, blamed it all on Van Buren. Indeed, local gossip 
in Washington insisted that * automaton in the 


hands of Mr. Van Buren." very skillfully, by 


indirection, Bat entirely subservient” to the 


ly exacerbated the internecine 
ministration and further con- 


++ ++ Gen. Jackson was 
' He simply performed as the Magician 
directed. 

Other rumors fingered 
thoroughly convinced, durin; 
wrote one visiting politician, “ 
acy was on foot, among so; 
to destroy his usefulness and 


x gh rumormongers took 
he discord on the contending factions. But in 
nity within his cabinet the President was seen 
ther his administration 
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his family. Several concerned politicians visited the President to see 
bah themselves, expecting to find an infirm and despirited old man. | 
for there pleasantly surprised. "The person of Genl Jackson,” re- 

nd one of them, "is very commanding, altho at first sight you would 
Pe him for an old farmer, plain though dignified, free, perfectly 
“eble in his manner, face wrinkled and war worn—on further view of 
fim he presents the appearance of a man of much tough and determi- | 
nation of purpose, in short his appearance was altogether deferrent } 
from the one which I had fixed in my imagination. I think no unpregi- | 
dst mind could see him without forming an opinion of him highly 
favourable.”> 

Despite the seriousness of the internal disorder within his administra- 
tion Jackson personally suffered no loss of confidence in himself or anxi- i 
tay about his ability to correct the situation. “The old man is in good i 
health, good spirits, and quite confident," reported Levis.* For one thing E 
he was always a man of enormous self-confidence who gained strength 
from adversity. For another he knew what he had to do and was simply | | 
trying to discover the best way to do it at the least political cost. Also he 
was pleased with the several successes his reform program had already 
achieved over the past twelve months. 

Jackson detailed these successes in his annual message to Congress 
delivered on December 7, the day following the opening of the new 
session. He crowed about his triumphs in foreign affairs, the wisdom of 
the Maysville Road veto and his steady progress toward obliterating the 
national debt. Rather slyly and cleverly, Jackson argued the right of the 
executive to use his veto at will to implement his reform program. Many 
congressmen denied this right, insisting that the veto could be used only 
to negate legislation deemed to be blatantly unconstitutional. The right 
of the President to veto any bill at will did not accord with the practice 
of past Presidents and if sustained added a vast new power to the execu- 
tive branch." 

Naturally Jackson praised his Indian removal policy. “It gives me pleas- 
ure to announce to Congress that the benevolent policy of the Govern- 
ment . . . is approaching a happy consummation.” Free from the control 
of the states, the Indians can now pursue their own culture and happi- 
ness, he said, “under their own rude institutions”; they will be encour- 
aged to cast off their “savage habits and become an interesting, civilized 
and Christian community.” Toward the “aborigines” of this country, he 
went on in this racist outburst, "no one can indulge a more friendly 
cing than myself” or try to make them a happier and more prosperous 

ple.* 

After mentioning a need to adjust the tariff schedules, Jackson con- | 
cluded his second message like his first. He assaulted the National Bank. | 
This worst of all corrupting influences in American life got only a few 

lines in this long message but what it got spelled trouble. fè 
| 
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ntio i 
again call degree the dangers which many of our Citizens ®PPrchen 
to lessen in n as at present organized. In the spirit of improvere id 


titution t » = 
from that ins inguishes our country and its instit). 
and compromise which distinguis ry titutions ^ 


i her it be not possible to secure the aq," it 
TU EIE through a agency of a Bank of the nest 
States so modified in its principles and structure as to obviate Constitutions, 
and other objections. 

Raising a constitutional objection to the BUS seemed like a “Ted ke 
ring.” Presumably the constitutional question had been settled long agg 
when Presidents George Washington and James Madison signed sep are 
bills creating the Bank; and ifnot then, surely when Chief Justice Marshall 
handed down his favorable opinion about the BUS in McCulloch v. Ma 
land. * ry- 

Not according to Jackson. The Bank, to him, was a malignant and 

malevolent influence in national life. It was a danger to free elections 
threat to individual liberty. It was also unconstitutional. Jackson cared not 
a fig for Marshall's arguments, !! 

In the original version of this Portion of his annual message Jackson 
struck harder and more frequently at the question of Constitutionality 12 
Jackson permitted the alteration, probably at Van Buren’s or Lewis's 
suggestion, because it in no way lessened the tone or intent of his criti- 


needed immediate attention. 


The message was one of the longest i 
Much of it dealt with Indian removal and aor aoe zs "i bd 
icy. But the care and skill that : san Ur PU 


i i ership of th C 
Issues in the manner he di € Congress to resolve the 
depended on it. rected. The 
The President's Persistent Sniping at the BUS annoyed gress 
many conj z 
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wever, some of whom believed that the best way to handle his 
pem BOWE as to ignore them or shunt them aside. When the President's 
complaint scored the BUS for its failures, the House Ways and Means 
frst eR aired by George McDuffie of South Carolina, returned a 
committee cally denying the accusations. That galled Jackson. The fact 
rt spec ghed this report without comment and that McDuffie was 
d alhoun henchman further agitated the President. The Senate Finance 
< tee, chaired by Samuel Smith of Maryland, tumed the responsi- 
fa report over to the Bank's president, Nicholas Biddle! 
n's return to the attack in his second message won the same 
mal reaction as his first. The quicker they could bury his com- 
ore beter Only this time the senator from Missouri, Thomas Har 
ply entered the contest. His ideas about money, the debt, and the 
US closely paralleled Jackson's. He decided to act on the President's call 
ig fre a blast at the BUS before Congress could quietly quash the 
An er Some Democrats, he knew, were willing to accept Jackson's de- 
mands for change but preferred to wait until the Bank's charter came up 
for formal renewal in 1836. “I foresaw that, if this course was followed,” 
parton wrote, “the Bank would triumph without a contest—that she 
would wait until a majority was installed in both Houses of Congress— 
then present her application—hear a few barren speeches in opposition; 
Dind then gallop the renewed charter through." 

So Benton rose in the Senate to smite the mighty Bank. With any luck 
he might arouse the electorate to the dangers posed by this behemoth. 
‘Asit turned out Benton delivered a most powerful speech, one of his best. 
in along record of rousing, rip-roaring orations. He pulled out all stops. 
‘The chamber reverberated with his blasts. “What a state of things!" he 
cried, “What a condition for a confederacy of States! What grounds for 
alam and terrible apprehension, when in a confederacy of such vast 
extent, so many independent States, so many rival commercial cities, so 
much sectional jealousy, such violent political parties, such fierce contests 
for power, there should be but one moneyed tribunal, before which all 
therival and contending elements must appear! but one single dispenser 
of money, to which every citizen, every trader, every merchant, every 
manufacturer, every planter, every corporation, every city, every State, 
and the federal government itself must apply, in every emergency, for the 
most indispensable loan! and this, in the face of the fact, that, in every 
fontest for human rights, the great moneyed institutions of the world 
tav uniformly been found on the side of kings and nobles, against the 

tes and liberties of the people.”!® 
Pos siziled with passion. At last Jackson had a real champion in the 
vade: At last he had a strong congressional voice. And joined to that 

came the powerful sounds of the Globe, which seconded Benton's 
He Koa the Bank's demise, Francis Blair's prejudice against the BUS. 
‘ndall’s, had been nurtured for many years and had risen to pas- 
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sionate heights. His editorials crackled with imprecations agai 
“moneyed tribunal.”"!6 And they delighted his chief. PSL this 
‘As soon as Benton finished his speech in the Senate, Daniel Weh, 
called for a vote to end the discussion and demonstrate the strength cr 
the pro-Bank forces. Benton's efforts were treated with contempt. ot 
speech went unanswered. By ignoring him the other senators fies 
Worm Jackson of their clear intention. But the vote surprised them, 
was close—too close—20 to 23. It was a strong vote against the Bank, RE 
Benton, "enough to excite uneasiness but not enough to pass the bi 
tion” for a full-scale debate. “The debate stopped with the single speedy 
but it was a speech to be read by the people—the masses—the millions; 


conceived and delivered for that purpose."!7 
ther Democratic journals reprinted it 


“emptied the Senate chamber" but 


“roused the people,” heard a chorus of praise from every section of the 
country, He was later complimented, he wrote, for delivering the opening 
Salvo which “crippled the bank, and given it the wound of which it after. 


wards died.”!8 
As Benton said, these events caused the Bank men considerable uneasi- 
ness. A few of them assured Nicholas Biddle that despite the President's 


huffing and puffing he would sign a recharter bill if it contained a few 
modifications. But Biddle knew better. The President, he wrote, “aims at 
the destruction of the Bank.”!® 

Jackson savored every word of Benton's speech. It said everything he 

wished—and with feeling. Moreover, Blair sent it circling the country 
with just the right opening comments to insure public discussion. By the 
beginning of 1831 the general opinion that the BUS could win recharter 
casily or that Congress could simply ignore the President's complaints 
abruptly changed. What did it, besides Benton's speech, was the Globe's 
announcement that Jackson would seek reelection to the presidency in 
1832; sooner or later, therefore, his complaints must be faced and ac- 
knowledged. 

Although the decision to seek reelection had come earlier, the formal 
announcement was delayed until Congress reconvened. Like many other 
things, it served a political purpose. First it headed off other candidates 
and signaled the Calhoun faction to get in line. Then it notified the BUS, 
Nichols Biddle, and all pro-Bank congressmen that the President de 
manded serious attention to his complaints, which they had studiously 


and was 
Blair publicized the speech. O 
Soon Benton, whose effort had 


ed Washington because 


ignored. 
for a second term jolt 
hat he planned 


Jackson's decision to run 
of its suddenness. Everyone had taken him at his word tl A 
to serve only one term. Now they tried to read its larger political meaning 
and some saw it as a ploy to block any movement in Pennsylvania for Jobn 
McLean.2° Calhoun’s friends figured that it was aimed at getting rid ol 
the Vice President and that Van Buren had conceived it. They always saw 
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<q as their relentless tormentor, Under the circumstances 
ine Nagi A course of action for them to take and they pursued 
ere vas ont pow a reconciliation between Jackson and Calhoun 
j with VIBO ged—somehow a truce negotiated. Since the General was 
E is cabinet, perhaps he might be receptive to the idea. 
" j 
das worth à [Dr yet arrived in Washington from his home in South 
the new congressional session, so it fell to such mutual 
o peiors Felix Grundy of Tennessee and Richard M. Johnson 
ds as Sen with Samuel Swartwout (who knew of Van Buren's 
Y aie appointment) to make the first move. On behalf of the 
they proposed to patch up the misunderstanding. 
ee Peten said that he was sitting with Jackson one day in a room of 
Eo Mouse that had been converted into a studio by Ralph Earl. 
ihe White Misforked at one of his many portraits of the President. A 
The painted to announce that Swartwout was in the President's office 
serant eM to see him. Jackson excused himself, When he returned he 
and w guren that the "whole affair was settled.” He recited the terms 
tld Vat conciliation but the litle man subsequently forgot what they 
of be fe did not appear entirely satisfied with what he had agreed to,” 
were ren reported, “but said the matter was done with and he would 


think no more about it."?? ar 
d the decision with his usual outward calm. He 


The Magician accepter n wit 
pressed to Jackson "my gratification at the result.” As it hap- 
pened, at precisely this time, the New Yorker gave an enormous party. 
ic was a great state dinner,” recounted one of the guests. A “mixture 
ofall politics” attended the dinner, with Mrs. Randolph and her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Trist, Mrs. Johnston, Mrs. Dickinson, and Mrs. Howard of Balti- 
more the principal ladies in attendance. As usual a number of invited 
guests failed to appear. Then, all of sudden, who should walk into the 
room but the Vice President himself. “Among others the Vice Presi- 
dent himself” attended, said a startled guest, “in spite of the quarrel sup- 
posed to be not so much impending as actually existing between 
him & Van Buren.” The Magician returned the compliment of the Vice 
President’s visit with every show of courtesy. And the dinner itself 
went gloriously. They sat down at 6:30 p.m. and did not rise until 
9.00. "Among the luxuries served were string beans & green peas pre- 
served of course from last spring but imitating very tolerably the fresh 
article. "t5 
The full particulars of the reconciliation were never revealed. There is 
some evidence to suggest that part of the agreement included the de- 
struction of the correspondence between Jackson and Calhoun concern- 
ing the Seminole Controversy, but that is not certain.?* However, the two 
eras PPosedly agreed never to mention the subject again. Another part 
rangement involved a visit by Calhoun in which he would leave 
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his card for the President; then he would be invited to dine at the wp. 
House. bite 

Whatever the arrangements, unfortunately, the Teconciliation 
lapsed almost immediately. For reasons best known to himself Cap! 
decided to publish the Seminole correspondence, despite the suppos 
agreement to destroy it, and that single desperate act terminateg a 
possible hope for reconciliation. Perhaps the Vice President though p 
action would advance the reconciliation by demonstrating the Existe y 
of a conspiracy against him; perhaps he thought he could prove yi® 
Buren's “duplicity” in the conspiracy; somehow he believed that Public" 

tion would improve his situation, otherwise he never would have commi 
ted such an incredible blunder. The stupidity of his action defies beige 
It was monumental. Jackson was pathologically sensitive about his action, 
in Florida?5 and any publication of documents that failed to support all 
his claims about the adventure was certain to invite a cataclysmic explo. 
sion. Calhoun's action was sheer, inexplicable folly. 

Senators Grundy and Johnson, who sympathized with Calhoun's mo. 
tives, went to Francis Blair with a request that he publish the documents 
in his newspaper. Blair flatly refused. He told them that publication 
would cause a rupture with the President and surely result in “the ruin 
of Mr. Calhoun."?5 Perhaps this reaction worried the two men because 
Grundy went to John Eaton and showed him what the Vice President 
intended to publish, asking him to point out anything which he felt might 
cause excitement or be *misconceived."?? When the reading ended and 
several of Eaton's suggestions were noted, Grundy asked his friend if it 
contained anything to which Jackson might feel compelled to reply. Eaton 
thought not, although he wondered what the newspapers might do with 
it and where that might lead. As the two men started to leave, Grundy 
made one last request. “Will you see Gen. Jackson and explain to him 
what has taken place? I will see Mr. Calhoun, and if the course we have 
taken be approved you shall be informed. "25 

But Eaton did not speak to the President about it. "Upon reflection," 
and probably with Lewis's advice, he said, “I thought it improper to do 
so.” The day following the interview Eaton received a note from Grundy 
“stating that all was right . . . the suggestions offered had been adopted.” 
To this Eaton made no response. Naturally, then, Grundy assumed that 
the President had also approved.?? It was a deliberate deception. 

A pamphlet containing the Jackson-Calhoun letters, along with a prefa- 
tory address, was readied for publication by Duff Green's Telegraph. ? The 
evening before it was to be issued to the public a copy of the entire 
pamphlet was sent to Eaton with a request that he show it to Jackson so 
that he could read it before it came out. Again, Eaton did nothing. Since 
the Vice President was presumed to be the instigator of the plot t° 
ostracize and humiliate Peggy, Eaton let Calhoun think that Jackson 
approved the pamphlet and its publication. It was sweet revenge. 
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wally the President was not totally innocent of what was going on. 
Actual ve been playing cat-and-mouse with Calhoun, pretending to 
He may "S a reconciliation while at the same time keeping up a wary 
go P Me was very suspicious of the efforts of Swartwout, Johnson, and 
rd, HAM of course he recognized that they were concerned about 
a SY political good in attempting this reconciliation. What troubled 
on ias the general Washington gossip to the effect that Calhoun had 
Jacke’ thering correspondence relative to the Seminole affair and that 
been Brication would greatly embarrass the administration. Lewis knew 
ite Paths as carly as January 13, which means that Jackson also Ine. 
Phe gossips of Washington." 
ihe correspondence, and the newspapers 
ane ans of its contents.”8? In self-defense Jackson also gathered evi- 
dnce, writing to Overton for assistance in his search. He received two 
fewer from Overton written on January 22 which evidently provided 
‘ely what he wanted. “I am now fully prepared for defence,” Jackson 
‘ded on February 8, "should it become necessary to make one— ! 
The conduct of Mr. Calhoun has been truly astonishing, he has been 
growling & grumbling, in petto, and his friends intimating that he has [ 
eaten a pamphlet, others of his friends deny this—he has shewn the 
Correspondence between him & myself, & has been cutting his own throat 
as fast as he can politically—My own opinion is, that the whole has been 
a political movement, without any intention of comeing out before the 
public—be this as it may, I am prepared for defence, and will make him 
understand the old adage, ‘O that my enemy would write a Book.’ “33 
So, the old scoundrel knew about the pamphlet all the time. As a mauer 
offact rumors of Calhoun's plans were so rampant that he could not help 
but know what was happening. Besides, Blair discussed it with him. It 
was even bruited about that Calhoun would single out Van Buren as the 
man responsible for resurrecting the controversy in order to further his 
political carcer. "The city all agog about the controversy between Mr 
Calhoun & Van Buren,” wrote Edward Everett to his wife on February 
1l; “the rupture is supposed to be impending. At the French minister's, 
Van Buren went up to Calhoun & offered him his hand. Calhoun turned 
on his heel & went off; and it is said that a very angry pamphlet is to be 
Published by Calhoun in a day or two." 
The evidence seems conclusive that Jackson not only knew when the 
Pamphlet would be published but what direction its main thrust would 
lake, Even so, he chose to pretend ignorance. He chose by his silence to 
let Calhoun cut his own throat. As Francis Granger of New York told | 
Thurlow Weed days before publication, “It will make a devil of a buzzing, | 
eid y own opinion is that Calhoun will suffer more by it than anyone 
ater vétbomb exploded in print on February 17, 1831—nine days 
son penned the portentous words, “O that my enemy would 
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write a Book." The fifty-page octavo pamphlet was entitled, “C, 
dence between Gen, Andrew Jackson and John C. Calhoun — Pon. 
subject of the course of the latter, in the cabinet of Mr. Monroe, 2 e 
occurrences in the Seminole War." In the introductory address, gup € 
explained to the American people his purpose in publishing tHe, houn 
spondence. “I have come before you, as my constituents, to Corre. 
account of my conduct in an important political transaction which) an 
been called in question, and so erroneously represented, they tha 
justice to myself nor respect for you will permit me any longer to ott 
silent; T allude to my course, in the deliberations of the Cabine, ori" 
Monroe, on the Seminole question.” There then followed cop 
James A. Hamilton's letter to John Forsyth, Forsyth’s letter to Craw, x 
a few letters of Jackson's about Crawford's accusations that Calhas zi 
called for the General’s censure on account of his supposedly a 
ized invasion of Florida, and of course many letters of Calhoun that spats 
to his defense. Anyone reading the publication immediately condludes 
that it had two apparent purposes: to justify everything Calhoun did i; 
Monroe's cabinet; and to prove the existence of a plot to annihilate 
Calhoun's political career, a plot concocted and supervised by Mari 
Van Buren. Although Van Buren’s name was never specifically men- 
tioned, no one missed the name of the culprit responsible for this mon- 
strous scheme of political assassination. It was so blatant that Van Buren 
demanded that Green insert a notice in the February 25 issue of the 
Telegraph that he unequivocally denied having anything to do with hatch- 
ing a plot against the Vice President. Any "assertion or insinuation" that 
he sought to prejudice Calhoun in the opinion of the President was 
"unfounded and unjust." 

The bomb shook not only Washington but the entire country. “Mr. 
Calhoun's pamphlet is the all absorbing subject of conversation in this 
part of the country," wrote John Williams in Tennessee to Van Buren. 
“The pamphlet & the comments of the Telegraph newspaper have made 
a strong impression on the public mind.” What made it so reprehensible 
was that it held up the Jackson administration to public ridicule by reveal- 
ing the scandal of the personal feuding that had been going on in the 
cabinet for the past two years. He revealed something that the public had 
not fully realized before. Now they knew, and it shocked and saddened 
them. Most Democrats agreed that Calhoun had argued his case quite 
effectively but they also agreed that he had done himself, the President, 
the party, and the country a great disservice. He washed dirty political 
linen for all to see, and that was inexcusable. In the northern, middle, and 
southern states, with the exception of South Carolina, Calhoun's “attack 
on the President" was uniformly condemned.*7 ] 

It did not take long for the party line to come down from the White 
House. On February 21 the Globe carried an editorial. "Mr. Calhoun s 
publication . . . was wholly uncalled for. It is a firebrand wantonly thrown 
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he [Democratic] parv. Mr. Calhoun will be held responsible for all 
Le f which may follow." The denunciation echoed in hundreds 
she we provaciinistration newspapers. "Calhoun is a dead man." He 
of oe" fanned by all loval Democrats as a disturber of party harmony. 
Parc open war, is now the cry." trumpeted Amos Kendall. Calhoun and 
Ves must be "put down." The period of tender regard and considera- 
Grec the Telegraph was over, Having published the infamous pamphlet 
Tlisenved to go under. In a matter of weeks, predicted Kendall, Blair 
|n Green with a "few short hits." To "kill off Duft." Blair later 

ed, "was really my interest.” 

aac ivo newspapers opened fire on one another and a lively contro- 
erst ensued, Like Jackson, Blair thrived on controversy. His editorial 
‘Shes landed right on target. With the repudiation of the Telgmpà the 
administration now needed more than a semiweekly to fight its battles, 
to the Globe was elevated to the status of a daily newspaper. To finance 
this change “the friends of the President in Washington and elsewhere" 
were called upon to demonstrate their lovalty:s* 

Tec deaiion to read Calhoun and Green out the Democrat party 
came from Jackson himself. He pronounced the sentence by calling the 
Vice President's publication an act of self-destruction. “They have cut 
their own throats, and destroved themselves in a shorter space of time 
than any two men Lever knew." Without my consent, he complained, they 
“published part of my private letters.” Surely they deserved the fate that 
awaited them. t° 

Despite appearances, these events suited Jackson to perfection. Now he 
could get rid of Calhoun and his friends without appearing to be acting 
at the behest of Eaton and his wife. Now he could restore harmony to his 
cabinet by purging it of Calhoun's friends, It took no great political 
punditry to predict this purge.*! In fact within five days after the publica 
tion it was understood that Samuel D. Ingham, the secretary of the trea- 
sury and Calhoun's close ally, would be axed.*? Ingham and Green were 
the two most disloyal administration men and once they had been purged 
a degree of harmony would be restored. 

Naturally everyone believed that Van Buren had conjured up these 
Phenomenal events. Only a magician of his skill could produce such 
wonders. Poor Jackson was a block-headed puppet in his hands. “The 
President is an ignorant weak superannuated man, scarcely fitter for the 
office he holds, than a child of ten years old would be,” wrote Senator 
Samuel Bell of New Hampshire, "Van Buren is President de facto. "#3 

se comments about Van Buren's masterminding the course of events 

le so widespread that James A. Hamilton felt obliged to write Jack- 

me d assure him of Van Buren's innocence. As one of the important 
Ham’? Set the revelations about the Seminole controversy in train 
renton knew that Van Buren was guiltless of any manipulation. With 
Pect to Calhoun's publication, Hamilton told the General, “I have the 
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best evidence to prove that Van Buren determined . . to have no concer, 
in the matter." “It is manifest that he is the object of attack." The poor, 
maligned Van Buren even believed that Jackson and Calhoun had recon, 
Giled.** 

Actually the publication deeply depressed r 
worried about its long-range eftect on his career. Letters to his friends 
invariably inquired about the public reaction to the publication. Their 
responses disturbed him profoundly.*5 He knew the gossip but he knew 
not how to contradict it. So he reverted to type. He simply said nothing 
and tried to appear imperturbable. He avoided all comment. When at. 
tending parties he immediately planted himself down at a card table and 
played whist for the evening. “This prevents his falling in, with company 
which he does not like."*e 

The division within the party placed Van Buren in an awkward position, 
He was being made to play the scapegoat, the villain of the piece. He 
knew there would be a great deal of public sympathy for Jackson—and 
also for Calhoun, once the initial shock of the Vice President's revelations 
wore off. Eventually, he knew, Calhoun would be seen as the benighted 
and innocent victim of a dastardly plot, conceived and executed by a 
master magician. Only Van Buren would suffer opprobrium. Only he 
would bear "long-lasting" criticism. “The offence charged against me,” 
he later recorded, “was in every respect a heinous onc. . . . It would have 
been difficult to conceive of a case better calculated to excite the un- 
measured condemnation of all good citizens." Van Buren, said one man, 
“is a gone dog. he is done. "47 

To protect himself and his career, the New Yorker had to turn things 
around. He had to win public sympathy, and the only thing he could think 
of was resignation. Nothing else would suffice. But the thought of it 
depressed him further. During the spring of 1831 he was noticed as 
“looking pale & spiritless—he has been much secluded of late & has not 
appeared at the fetes as heretofore."48 

While all this transpired, Jackson seriously contemplated publishing a 
defense of his actions during the Seminole War in which he would di- 
rectly accuse Calhoun of deceiving him into thinking he had supported 
him in Monroe's cabinet. But he wisely decided against i 

en gainst it. He shrewdly 

calculated the enormous political cost such an indul » 

N . lgence would be,’ 
and set the project aside. What he really needed to do, as well he under- 
, was to re i 29.00; 

spat none ete pi official family, something he had determined 
the President usualy suten fone Purge is a disaster at best, for which 
to lead the nation, Still it had to be dere pea confidence in his abiliy 
i one. His cabinet had to be united: 


the secretary of state and he 


unmeasured condemnation” 


f him by “all iti ^ z 
ol Y "all good citizens” for his Supposed involvement in Calhoun’s 
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gll” dictated that he retire from his position, ; 
iori act of self-sacrifice to spare Jackson fies mee ae 
| sena ht inherit a measure of publi sympathy. Also, Jc ee 
ily interpret his immolation as undying loyalty, and his pid 
rainy such acts frequently verged on the extravagant, Thus n any 
ton fed a moment's thought for Van Buren to decide what he must do. 
meter convinced himself that his resignation was submitted to anil 
F eneral’s “tranquility and comfort.” Actually he did it for himself, 
And he had little choice’? $ 
Aan Buren explained his reasons for resigning to his son Abraham, 
ho tally agreed with him. The only real hurdle, as they both recog. 
nized, was the problem of explaining itto the President. It must be done 
carefully to avoid giving a wrong impression about his motivation. Sev- 
eral times Van Buren started to tell the President but fell silent at the 
“ucal moment. His son teased him about his timidity. On one such 
scasion Van Buren and Jackson were out horseback riding when a severe 
| thunderstorm developed and they took shelter in a small tavern near a 
racetrack, They were confined for several hours. Jackson's spirits were 
low. Donelson had returned to Tennessee to induce his wife to return to 
Washington under their uncle's conditions and William B. Lewis was his 
only companion in the White House.5? Emotionally, Jackson was drained. 
He just sat there, saying nothing, looking morose. It was one of the low 
points in his life. Finally the storm abated. The two men remounted and 
headed home, riding at a rather brisk canter. Suddenly Jackson's horse 
slipped on the wet road and almost threw his rider. Van Buren quickly 
seized the bridle and the horse regained his footing. 

“You have possibly saved my life, Sir!” said Jackson. Then he muttered 
something to the effect that he wondered whether his escape from death 
had been fortunate or not. He was really low. Van Buren could not bring 
himself to speak of resigning.5* 

A few days later the secretary tried again. It was a bright, sunny day and 
as usual the two men went riding. Passing Georgetown, Van Buren no- 
ticed he had lost his glove. He told the President to go on while he turned 
back to look for it. After finding it, Van Buren put his horse to a gallop 
to catch up. As he rode he felt exhilarated. This is the moment, he 
thought. He caught up to Jackson and just as they were turning from the 
Potomac toward Tenally Town the President said something about feel- 
ing better once his niece and nephew returned. Their return, he felt, 
would provide some relief from his domestic troubles. . 
NI cried Van Buren. “General, there is but one thing can give you 

“What is that, Sir?” 

Y resignation!" 
book o, "ds jolted the old soldier. Van Buren could never forget the 
^ Jackson's face as he pronounced the words. 
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"Never, Sir!" Jackson responded in solemn tones, “even you p 
little of Andrew Jackson if you suppose him capable of consenting to ^w 
a humiliation of his friend by his enemies.”* Such 

The response was exactly as Van Buren feared. After all, what way 
Eaton malaria, as he liked to call it, except a mistaken notion s 
friendship? 

Van Buren fell silent for a moment. After collecting his thoughts 
pleaded that Jackson surely knew he would sooner "endure any de yt 
of personal or official injustice and persecution” than appear to desti 
friend. But the President had the nation to think about, said Van Bret’ 

If he would just hear him out he thought he "could satisfy him that the 4 

course I had pointed out was perhaps the only safe one open to us. "" 

For four hours Van Buren talked. Jackson listened, his mind whiri 

Then he suddenly interrupted the long monologue with a question, Wh 
would Van Buren do if he accepted his resignation? Oh, Van Bunt 
shrugged, probably return to the law. n 

Out of the question, responded Jackson. That would be an admission 
of defeat. It would provide a “triumph to our enemies," and that he 
would never suffer without a fight.” They talked of other possibilities 
The English mission was mentioned. Not only would it provide a Suitable 
situation for the New Yorker but it would get him out of the country for 
a spell. 

When the interview finally ended Jackson said he would think the 
matter over. He told Van Buren to return the next day for further discus- 
sions. 

Jackson knew Van Buren must go. His resignation would simplify 
things by allowing the President to discharge Ingham, Berrien, and 
Branch and improve the quality of the entire cabinet. Still it would be 
hard to lose such a loyal and capable man. Or was the little fellow desert- 
ing a sinking ship? He would find out soon enough. 

Van Buren arrived at the White House early the next morning. He 
could tell from Jackson’s appearance that he put in a sleepless night. 
When he spoke the President showed no emotion. He was “unusually 
formal and passionless."'5* 

“Mr. Van Buren,” said the General, “I have made it a rule thro’ life 
never to throw obstacles in the way of any man who, for reasons satisfac- 
tory to himself, desires to leave me, and I shall not make your case an 
exception."'59 

The words struck Van Buren like a sledgehammer. The secretary 
jumped from his chair before the President could say another word. This 
was precisely what he feared, he cried, and he swore his motives were 
selfless. If only Jackson could peer into his heart and examine his “inmost 
thoughts" he would know the truth. “Now, Sir!” he declared, "Come 
what may, I shall not leave your Cabinet,” not until you say “you are 
satisfied that it is best for us to part. I shall not only stay with you, but 
. .. Stay with pleasure."'60 
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on seized Van Buren's hand. The little man had responded with 
Jodrama and sentimental gush the old man needed to hear. 
l You must forgive me, my friend,” Jackson bawled, "I have been too 
"vin my conclusions—I know I have—say no more about it now, but 
sy pack at one o'clock—we will take another long ride and talk again 
come ater and calmer state of mind, "et 
inabiousy Jackson did not need convincing about the wisdom and 
necessity of Van Buren's resignation. What he needed were assurances 
that Van Buren acted out of loyalty. Otherwise he would never have 
onded so emotionally and quickly to Van Buren's protests of devo- 
tion and fidelity. 

By the time the two men met again the matter was settled. Jackson 
asked Van Buren's permission to discuss the matter with Eaton, Lewis, 
and Barry—his only other trustworthy associates. That night he thrashed 
the matter out with his friends. Lewis had long championed Van Buren's 
cause and like everyone else he quickly saw the necessity of letting him 
go. It would ease the difficulty of demanding the resignation of the 
others. In the final discussions Van Buren joined the group. When this 
parley ended, Van Buren invited them all to his house for supper to mark 
the occasion. As they were walking down the street, Eaton suddenly 
stopped them. 

Me cen. he exclaimed, “this is all wrong! Here we have a Cabinet 
so remarkable that it has required all of the General's force of character 
to carry italong—there is but one man in it who is entirely fit for his place, 
and we are about consenting that he should leave it."6? 

Everyone laughed, but Eaton persisted. Addressing Van Buren, he 
said: “Why should you resign? I am the man about whom all the trouble 
has been made and therefore the one who ought to resign.” Van Buren 
remained silent. What could he say? And no one else tried to talk Eaton 
out of it, Later they asked about Peggy. Would she consent to his resigna- 
tion? Eaton thought so, but he was asked to consult her first. When he 
Hide back that she supported his decision, Jackson agreed to accept 

th resignations. 

Many historians have assumed that Van Buren executed a “master- 
Piece" of manipulation in convincing Jackson to accept his resignation 
x of prompting Eaton to submit his own. Actually there was no manipu- 

tion, and Van Buren has been vastly overrated as the precipitator of the 
S ONU What he did came of necessity. He was in a very 

" $ : 
ce eno e hep maya 
Sarah Aap Edi ignatic e is every reason to 
ta do im Once the New Yorker resigned the obvious thing for Eaton 

Schi ias ae Their departure then lightened the burden of 
D Sal discussion Eaton said he wished to submit his letter first, 

S resigna Buren cheerfully acceded. On April 7, 1831 Eaton tendered 

and gave as his reason his wish to retire to private life. On 
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April 11 Van Buren followed as scheduled, but his letter alluded to the 
suspicions and charges brought against him and his desire to spare Jack. 

son further distress from these unfounded accusations. The Presiden, 
responded graciously to both men, but his reply to Van Buren conveyed 

a real sense of loss. "In the most difficult and trying moments of my 
administration,” he wrote, "I have always found you sincere, able, and 
efficient—anxious at all times to afford me every aid- 

A short time later Jackson and Van Buren took 2 pak and tien) 

found themselves in front of the home of the Eaton’: On the spur of the 
moment they decided to pay the lady of the house a visi. But their 
reception was distinctly "formal and cold.” Peggy made it very clear tha 

she was deeply disappointed in the President over the resignation B 
husband. They stayed long enough to know that her attitude was no 
“passing freak,” but rather a “matured sentiment. A few moments after 
they left the house, Van Buren turned to Jackson and expressed his 
surprise at her attitude. "There has been some mistake here," he said 


Jackson shrugged. "It is strange,” he muttered, and turned away.66 


CHAPTER 19 


pee 


The Kitchen Cabinet 


Tus GLOBE ANNOUNCED THE RESIGNATIONS of Eaton and Van Buren on 
April 20, 1831. The news astounded the Magician's friends in New York, 
who had no inkling of the impending purge. At first they imagined a 
blowup between their leader and the President and they worried over the 
consequences, particularly "'if. the other incumbents were to remain in the cabi- 
ww"! But Van Buren reassured his henchmen. There had been no “colli. 
sion” with Jackson. The President's action had been dictated “by true 
patriotism” and "is also as wise as it is honest.” Notify my friends, he 
asked his former law partner, Benjamin F. Butler, so that the news will 
not unduly alarm them. Then he hinted of things to come, alerting his 
lieutenants to Jackson's larger design. "Of what further changes may take 
place it does not become me to speak"? 

The announcement of the cabinet shake-up redeemed Van Buren 
Somewhat from the untenable position he found himself after the publica- 
tion of the Jackson-Calhoun correspondence. The loss of his high office 
immediately generated sympathy and many Democrats regarded the res- 
igation “as highly patriotic and as giving evidence of his warm personal 
tachment" to the President.” Calhoun noted the shifting popular mood 
ba sill regretted nothing in going public. "I had truth & justice with 
x, he declared, and “I published the correspondence with great reluc- 
wah qd only from a sense of duty to myself & to the people, and not 

« least reference to any advantage in a political point of view.” 

Pe tid had the Eaton and Van Buren resignations in hand Jackson 
mptly sent for Ingham and Branch—Berrien was out of town—and 
18 and jeg 2t had happened. He spoke with them separately on April 
tit to them to decide on their own course of action.’ At first 
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coy, demanding more precise information ab, 
Ingi ishes. Jackson invited him back for another interview the, 
sors Mormed him flat-out that he wanted his resignation, Ingot dy 
tarned to his office and executed the request, acknowledging ine Ry 
of resignation the President's "kindness with which you have a leue, 
vour satisfaction" with his tenure as secretary. In accepting what ini 
commanded, Jackson graciously offered to “bear testimony to th he 
nity and zeal with which you have managed the fiscal concerns on’ 
nation.” The exchange of letters with Branch was more formal a Of the 
—butit served the purpose nonetheless. Privately, Branch diode > 
President. Ifit is suggested, he wrote, “that I am responsible for ‘les 
of harmony in the Cabinet the charge is unjust... . I went as far asa q^" 
of honor could go in endeavoring to promote a good understand 
or But it seems I was expected to go still farther, and not doing se 
has been held good cause for my dismissal"? Berrien was dispatch] 
short while later in a conversation with the President held on June 13, 
The formal letters were exchanged two days later. 

The dissolution of the cabinet stunned the nation. In the history of the 
nation nothing like it had ever occurred before. No one ever dreamed it 
could happen. The American people had only a dim notion of the Eaton 
scandal and were totally unprepared for the shocking news of the mass 
resignations. “It produced a sensation." Forty years of orderly govern. 
ment suddenly disrupted by this “catastrophe.” To many the government 
itself seemed on the verge of collapse. It was a constitutional crisis of 
major proportions, they thought. The resignations were “unexpected,” 
admitted John Tyler of Virginia, and I never thought “that matters would 
have taken the course they have.” Jackson, it appeared, had shaken the 
government to its foundations. “We live in an age of revolution,” chor- 
led Henry Clay as he pondered the political rewards for his party asa 
result of this debacle. "Who could have imagined such a cleansing of the 
Augean stable in Was! ington? a change, almost total, of the Cabinet.”* 

Obviously the public regarded a cabinet purge as virtually the equiva- 
lent of the fall of the government. Certainly the government as they knew 
it. Cabinet officers constituted a vital part of the executive branch and 
held their posts through the confirmation of the Senate as well as ap- 
pointment by the President. Their sudden departure without any india- 
tion or explanation to Congress raised fears about the future course 0! 
republican government in America. . 

So horrifying did the dissolution appear to the electorate that Jackson's 
enemies genuinely believed that the resignations would destroy him. The 
entire incident demonstrated his incompetence as chief magistrate, they 

said. Surely the people could see that now. Even Andrew Donelson ae 

mitted that the resignations cast doubt "upon his independence, ufo" 
sagacity, upon his ability to move without the appliances of unsee 
hands."!? Newspapers of the National Republican party hurried t° eR 
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House” appeared in the Philadelphi 
the picture four sleek i ee Press and was a 
bling the four secretaries sc. n had not rina idely Circulated, 1, 
‘ruggles to maintain his bal amper around th. with faces 
strut alance on a chai the re faces 
His right foot presses upon Van Barta air that is ican. as Jackson 
of mom is toppling over along uL ifto detain ne under him, 
who has t e head of an ass, the body of a n "imp," armed i An “altar 
The room is hung with papers on monkey, and th ‘ith a broom, 
The aration." The Presidents “sing cy inscrib Wings of a ba, 
lie on the floor. Two thousand Spitting-box and dnd the single word, 
phia in a single day.!! Samuel Ieghe of this print e tn tobacco.pipe" 
amusing. “You have nearl ngham thought th z sold in Philadel- 
wags are amusing nae cite d the ludicrous ane terribly 
told Berrien. “Some of which ith all over the U.S, at sur C Which the 
as your own face is not qui could not fail to make n aspeme" he 
Jackson was appalled by i Peces utei especially 
vy je reaction to hi 
think that the public might mi to his purge. It mort 
dae: His modd backed Ar weet mine Fe Uie kin to 
Fixes ned. At a weddin, tpret what he had 
ren the two of them “resemb! 8 party he attended wit 
guests,” and at a dinner fi mbled funeral guests rath eck Vin 
lumly in hi 7 for the diplomatic co er than weddin 
glumly in his seat. Samuel Ingham said he “ rps the President sh . 
be chief mapping constantly & finally si i found it pleasant to pe 
our. Mr. V.B. had inking his eyes on hi S 
esae apes re temas ies 
Ss ound Washington the Beige nas eae a al d 
ie i 
parla pted as a master stroke of policy,” wi ler the course that has 
ps ead and heart ofthe ‘Great Magician. ^ kou Isaac Hill, "worthy of 
ie unquestionably originated with Mr. mos Kendall agreed. “The 
altouh overrated in arranging th dich nial 
i du in the selection of the ues ee ph pen va ates 
or i A : nsente 
suitability E nidis (including Clay's) pondria 
ze Louis McLane fanes piden EORI orto seni S SO 
urn. 
is arte T ay DUREE bei 
Fore Edvard Livingston was invited to bed the Sate Department. At 
reed ise "Wilh RSRK with Jackson their old friendship 
Se cu eae on be ee Livan related to his wi 
did, presi “my friend Livingston, you must accept.” reaps 
Could not help He id the State Department office the new secretary 
agian xd dreecd i oa S mat “in the very cell where the great 
replace Eat ipak” 
choice for ton, the President wanted Hugh Lawson White, his origi- 
T the post. I i 
post. In addition to everything else, White's appoint- 
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ment would vacate the Senate seat he held, which presumab} 

to Eaton, Jackson wrote to his old friend on April 9 and offe LIS 
position, inviting him at the same time to live temporarily red him ge 
Position i the senators wife had recently died of tuberculose tie 
me you can live (I have a large room for you) who can sym ril "Wi 
your sufferings . . . and the duties of your office will give ae 
d.” Not only will you "render important services to JU Y 00 Your 
said Jackson, “but an act of great friendship to me.” Unfortunat, esa 
ed He lacked the necessary qualihialions for Uie fice; he £4 € 
abhorred the idea of accepting political favors from a friend ir dand 

The rejection saddened Jackson. “I cannot do without you for th 

two years.” he wailed. So much remained to be done to root Sene. 
tion in government and complete the task of reform and these dou 
impossible without a united cabinet of strong, active, intelli ái 
loyal members. ESO ad 


The great principles of democracy which we have both at heart to se 
restored to the Federal Government, cannot be accomplished unless a 
united Cabinet who will labour to this end. The struggle against the rechart. 
ering of the U. States Bank are to be met, The corrupting influence of the 
Bank upon the morals of the people and upon Congress are to be met and 
fearlessly met. .. . Between Bank men, nulifyers, and internal improvements 
men it is hard to get a Cabinet who will unite with me heart and hand in 
the great task of Democratic reform in the administration of our Govern- 
ment.!8 
But White persisted.1? Perhaps it wa: 

as a lingering displeasure over the original distribution of cabinet posi- 
tions anda concern about the Lewis-Van Buren axis that seemed to hold 
Jackson in its grip. In any event his steadfast refusal nettled the old man. 
Te “has produced unpleasant feelings in me," he confessed, “and from the 
treachery of man, which I have experienced, makes it necessary for me to 
deliberate well before I fill this place." White's refusal necessarily upset 
the strategy to replace him in the Senate with Eaton. Eventually the 
former war secretary ran in 1832 against Tennessee's other senator, Felix 
Grundy, but was defeated.? 

Jackson called a meeting with Eaton, Livingston, and Van Buren to 
discuss a replacement for Eaton, but the best they could offer was Colonel 
William Drayton of South Carolina. Fortunately he refused the honor. He 
might have been weak on the Bank question and unenthusiastic about 
Indian removal. Since removal was central to Jackson's intentions for the 
war department the conferees finally decided on Lewis Cass. Big, burly, 
Sad-faced, Cass enjoyed a very respectable reputation as territorial gover 
nor of Michigan for the past nineteen years. Van Buren liked him and to! : 
Jackson that he was “a most able administrator.” Born in New Hamp 

shire, Cass trudged across the Alleghenies on foot at age nineteen: 
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Partmental officer to survive the purge was William T. 
whom only incompetence could be charged. The Senate 
egun to poke around in the operation of the post office and 
as yet had produced nothing but howls of protest from Barry and assur. 
ances of his department's efficient service. But he had proved his loyalty 
to the Jackson-Lewis-Van Buren team and was therefore retained. Sines 
the post office head was not yet a regular member of the cabinet an 
exception could be made in his case. The possibility of charges of official 
misconduct was also given as a reason for retaining him!? 

Despite the genuine worry over the “collapse of the government” and 
reports that a conniving puppeteer controlled the President's actions, 
Jackson himself pronounced the cabinet shake-up an important prelimi- 
nary to his renewed efforts to advance a program of reform. “All things 
appear to be progressing well every where," he said, "—and I have no 
doubt but the next congress will be more harmonious than the two last 
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g demagogues will now 
female caucuses to foster & cherish [?] fer ve 10 appear unma 
ads of Departments will cease, and my wh tween the families & 
A cabinet united and harmonious. ‘That hole cabinet will be aol the 
he hoped he had finally achieved that l was Jackson's sole go s 
was distinctly better than the first i long-sought goal. His n sire, ang 
Wed Bak Sl lacked ede Cr s oval cw Cabi 
i l rilliance or any visibl yalty, and deg 
tion. Indeed, with Van Buren gone it alm le mark of particular digg © 
dE nfortunately the transition from the fist seemed lusterless Stine, 
duced further unpleasantness, which again eat 
ion and endangered » arrassed t A 
Junecieaus ihal A ues program of reform. Once sa the administra, 
ears tat e and violent men controlled natora] ned 
oe in May when the Telegraph informed th led national affairs 
r the resignations were anı e Fes OF the x 
gossip in Washi nounced) what h: Count 
ae id emend the last two years. The EN commen 
y ioni i al 
journal daimed that pe prie dB quu ether things, lr 
iv É » Be , and Branc 85 the 
(cene Mie Pornon Peggy, implying that potete pound E 
resulted from their moral recti ent dismiss 
peared, Faton expected the three men Pesan een pees > 
ey filed io de whe woe dece oe 
whether they would sanction or repudiate m Ed to know 
pi town atthe ime and Berrien discreeidy eTA cre: 
e piece, but Ingham blasted Eaton with the full f poset for 
resentment. "You must be alittle deranged,” he said ^ f Ii anger ind 
any blustering of i nged,” he said, “to imagine that 
ob E uns e induce me to disavow what all the inhabi- 
cii ow, B ü 
nts of Si ER in perhaps half the people of the United States 
Eaton promptly demanded satisfaction. Ingham refused. Whereupon 
Eaton arranged to have him waylaid on the streets. In self-defense, Ing- 
ham armed himself and traveled with a small bodyguard, including his 
son. He appealed to Jackson, naming several others as parties to the 
assassination plot. Calmly and politely, the President asked those whom 
Ingham had accused if they were indeed guilty. They naturally denied 
it2° Only Eaton admitted his need to defend his honor. He published a 
"Card" in the Globe admitting he had stalked the frightened Ingham but 
swore he did not attempt to force his way into Ingham's house. “I passed. 
by, but at no time stopped at or attempted to enter his house, nor to 
besiege it by day or by night."29 
“The day after Eaton's "Card" appeared in the Glote, Ingham fled the 
city. He took the four o'clock stage and paid the driver a bonus to get him 
GUY ltimore as fast as possible. Jackson called his fight "infamous, 
: p. g i 
to iculous & cowardly.”3 Indeed, the entire Eaton afai might be 
seemed infamous. It ruined reputations and terminated friendships. An 


it was all so needless. 
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jy after Eaton's senatorial defeat, Jackson appointed him gover- 
he Florida Territory, and still later sent him to Spain as U.S. 
Unfortunately, the two men quarreled after Eaton's return and 
ined estranged to the end of their days. A sad close to a tragic 
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iod an embarrassing summer for the administration as the Telegraph 

1 Yeg more and more details about the "Eaton malaria.” The Globe 
Tr defended the President, but many National Republicans confidently 
abi ced Jackson's fall at the next election. "To what new developments 
Pre hese ings to lead?" sighed Governor John Floyd of Virginia. "Step 
fer step our degradation seems hurrying on."*! 

(Chis unnecessary and ridiculous affair left Jackson confused, agitated, 
and depressed. Almost every letter he wrote during the course of it was 
Marvel. He advanced tortuous arguments to prove the rectitude of his 
2 use and actions, When his nephew, Andrew J. Donelson, referred to 
Lewis and Co." (revealing his own pent-up jealousy), Jackson tore into 
him The petulance and bickering in these letters reached remarkable 
heights by the late spring of 1831. The President picked over every detail 
bf the Seminole and Eaton controversies as though the fate of the nation 
fested upon such analyses. He searched his files for documentary proof 
of his assertions; he asked for written confirmation from participants 
‘chen his searches proved unproductive; and he dreamed up the most 
extraordinary excuses to explain away unacceptable variations of his ver- 
Sion of the truth. For an intelligent, mature, and responsible individual, 
Jackson's behavior during this period borders on madness.’ Small chil- 
dren would be hard-pressed to match the amount, intensity, and utter 
stupidity of the bickering. 

Other than his chronic illness, two factors explain (though hardly jus- 
tify) Jackson's behavior during the Seminole and Eaton controversies. 
The first concerned his military career. No one could besmirch that 
career in any shape or form. The mere whisper of criticism brought 
nagging (sometimes whining) responses from the old man. He simply 
could not handle anything less than unstinted praise for his military 
accomplishments, The second factor concerned friendship and his per- 
ception of it. "When have I diserted an old friend, never, " he wrote. To 
him something sacred was involved in the Eaton affair and he would 
rather die—literally—than abandon his friend.** 

_ Of course a constant factor in understanding his bizarre behavior at 
times was his wretched health and the constant pain he endured. When 
they started painting his rooms in the White House the smell of the fresh 
Paint almost prostrated him. The “repainting of my dwelling” was “very 
injurious to my health,” he said, “and made me very subject to my 
excrutiating head ache.” These headaches intensified during the worst 
period of bickering over the Eaton episode. They got so bad that he 

ly fled to the Rip Raps in late June, where he hoped to find “im- A 
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and niece. Jackson had not been al i 
and over how he had brought Miu ging youi Donelson o 
with every advantage only to be repaid with pain a d Provided hin 
declining years. (Jackson could be a tiresome nag at times) fro” his 
son relented. Of course the fact that the Eatons no lene ally Done 
Jackson's official family helped heal the breach. “Ange op Sedis 
passed,” Donelson wrote his wife, ". . . I am almost as we bid has noy 
the view which Uncle takes is correct. If it seperates ae qo eth 
members of his family, we can only regret that it depriet ano him as 
by our kind attentions to some extent, his munificent and ce P6 
us heretofore.”5 Later that fall husband and wife wane ner care of 
Uncle Jackson's roof. me were rejoined under 
Ironically the Eaton affair br i 
bonus. It reduced Democratic ee Hegel je icit onc a aliia 
Teur igle test: one was eith 
gainst Andrew Jackson. Nothing else mattered. Anyone why i, 
to contest Jackson's position on men or measures could ene eet 
condemned, vilified, and read out of the party. The Globe nant” 
produced much of that vilification and did not hesitate to single nt he 
who disrupted party harmony by disagreeing with the President, Wars 
a meeting of Democrats was organized in Washington to show then 
support of Jackson and “counteract the false charges” brought agains 
him, Duff Green showed up and tried to move the nomination of Calhoun 
for Vice President in the coming election. He was virtually shown the 
door. "Duff Green's course is such that every friend of Genl J. must 
abandon him,” said Felix Grundy.5? 

Calhoun, Green, and their friends were not the only cast-outs. By the 
end of the congressional session in 1831, after the Globe had com- 
menced full daily operations, senators and representatives found them- 
selves in deep political trouble whenever they crossed the President. 
The Democratic press made their lives miserable. For example, when 
Jackson undertook to bring about a settlement with Turkey over trade 
and failed to consult the Senate in dispatching an envoy to conclude a 
treaty (or even ask its approval for the final agreement) Senators Little- 
ton W. Tazewell and John Tyler of Virginia, both staunch advocates of 
states’ rights, loudly protested. The reaction of the Democratic press 
was immediate. The senators were denounced “because they had ‘oP- 
posed Jacksons wishes.’ ” They were vilified as disturbers of party har- 
mony. They were labeled “dupes” of Calhoun for simply protesting 
what they considered a “breach of the constitution.” And they were 
accused of aiding the larger "conspiracy" against the President. ite 
“various intrigues” against him, declared Jackson, "gave a key to : 
attack of Tazwell and Tyler.” So effective were these newspaper "r 
saults that congressmen in their private letters chided those who we 
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en they disagreed with the President.” 
er with Old Hickory or his polices in a public way guaranteed 
x dif don in the form of personal abuse in the newspapers. And 
sel re E Jackson's popularity with the electorate and his rejection of 
cus gum, Democratic congressmen found it politically safer to 
ale de president s policies and direction. The alternative was obvious: 
party. In this manner Andrew Jackson slowly assumed tighter 
Phe entire government by making himself the measure and test 
I Democrats must be judged. 
mocrats demurred, naturally, particularly southerners and 
ahrates of states’ rights. They strongly resented some of his policies 
sortase to Keep silent. They hailed his Maysville veto but they noted 
ane gum his approval of other internal improvements since writing that 
ib ey fretted over his pronouncement in his last message that the 
Tei vas constitutional, over his appointments of ministers without the 
tae and consent ofthe Senate, over his recommendation for a "worse" 
Dank than the one they already had, and over his proposal to distribute 
Mhosurplus on the basis of representation. This last proposition, accord- 
ing to Governor John Floyd, was "so monstrous, so dangerous, and so 
ing Dus to our interest, so destructive to liberty . . . that it is not to be 
tolerated.” Jackson had been elected to the presidency to protect free- 
dom by limiting federal power; instead he had been increasing it over the 
past two years, particularly executive power. “To my chagrine and mor- 
cao." fumed Floyd, “every principle and every power claimed by 
Adams and Clay, as belonging to the Federal Government, has been 
acted on, or claimed by President Jackson.” We exchanged one princely 
power for another, he said. “To talk about the benefits this administra- 
tion has brought or will bring to States Rights, is an insult to the plain 
understanding of all.”39 
What indeed had happened to all the promises about preserving lib- 
erty? Quite obviously, Jackson was himself slowly and unconsciously sub- 
verting that concept, and he did it by imposing a different definition of 
the term, Heretofore freedom had meant the right of the individual to be 
left alone to enjoy the fruits of his labor without interference by govern- 
ment. Toa certain extent that notion continued under Jackson. He would 
revert to it, for example, during the opening phase of the Bank War. But 
more and more during his presidency the term “freedom” became iden- 
tified with majority rule. A free society was one that conformed to the will 
ofthe masses, Since Jackson represented the people it therefore followed 
that what he proposed by way of a program of "reform retrenchment and 
Senony” constituted their sovereign command. To reject that program 
nied majority rule, To contest majority rule jeopardized freedom. 
Sieg Jackson subverted not only the meaning of freedom but the 
me RoNeP of “republicanism” as it had come down from the Found- 
+s, By responding naturally and unconsciously to the new im- 
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pulses within American society—a dynamic economy, an emergin, 
trial state, an expanding population, a more involved electorate ane 
greater suffrage rights—he assisted in the conversion of a republ 
a democracy, 

Jackson was helped in the process by the matchless talents of 
extraordinary men. Van Buren, Benton, Blair, Kendall, Taney, ang 
ers provided invaluable services both in undergirding Jackson's |e 
ship of a mass electorate and in propagating the notion that a free wate 
functioned best through a party system based on popular support ES 
Globe alone, directed by Blair and Kendall, succeeded in Convinci : 
Democrats of the changed ideological meaning of Jeffersonian repu 
canism. All these men contributed handsomely to the evolving notio; a 
democracy. "HR 

Quite early in his presidency Jackson learned to draw upon man 
talents to assist his administration. In seeking advice he never felt m 
strained to limit himself to his cabinet or a few close friends. Not that he. 
totally disregarded the cabinet, despite the discord within it. He held 
meetings with its members and showed them every deference and consid. 
eration. That was his style. Even when he fired them he stated Publicly 
that they had performed their tasks with “integrity and zeal” in the 
management of their departments. 

In short, then, Jackson was never driven to seek outside assistance, 
Inviting a wide range of opinion from many men was part of his normal 
and usual operation. True, once he discovered the “treachery” of Ing- 
ham, Branch, and Berrien, Jackson cancelled regular cabinet meetings 
and tended to look for counsel elsewhere. For that counsel he turned to 
a large contingent of friends and relatives, some living with him like Lewis 
and Donelson, who actively sought to direct presidential policies. But 
other friends also offered their opinions. Some he heeded, like John 
Coffee and John Overton, his two oldest and best friends, and some he 
ignored, like his nephew-in-law, John McLemore. Still at any time, de- 
pending on the issue, even someone like McLemore might get through 
to him and have an impact on his thinking. 

Closer to home in Washington, Jackson listened more and more to 
Martin Van Buren. The cautious wisdom, the balance, the integrity, the 
“loyalty and patriotism” of the Little Magician captured Jackson right at 
the start of his administration and it never appreciably lessened. Not that 
Van Buren controlled Jackson, despite the gossips. Van Buren leamed 
soon enough that when Old Hickory made up his mind, the Magician 
could either acquiesce and shout “huzza” like the rest or suffer exclusion 
from future consultation. A few times Van Buren came close to losing 
Jackson's confidence but he hurried back into line in time to avoid banish- 
ment. Even when the New Yorker resigned as secretary of state his influ- 
ence with the President did not wane. Although out of sight he was 
constantly invited to participate in policy decisions. Jackson wrote him 
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^ wish my D'r sir," he wrote shortly after Van Buren's return to 
“that you would forward me your views on the various subjects 
to you, at as early a period as your convenience will permit. 
so as to be able to prepare my message to the next 
Viiress with great care.” Even after he arrived in England he should feel 
free to give advice. “Let me hear from you, and any idea that may occur 
to you, worthy to be presented to Congress, suggest it to me,"4? 

‘After the cabinet blowup probably no one succeeded Van Buren as 
cipal adviser. Amos Kendall probably came closest, for he com- 
manded the President's respect and admiration almost from the moment 
they met in Washington. Kendall's “radical reform" ideas more nearly 
matched his own than did those of anyone else, including Van Buren, 
Levis, and Blair. Kendall powered those ideas with administrative skill 
and inexhaustible energy. Moreover, his writing talents and editorial 
experience proved extremely valuable and he frequently lent them to the 
administration in the composition of important state papers and mes- 
sages. Early on, Kendall admitted that Jackson had shown him “marks of 
his confidence . .. which are quite flattering. In every appeal to him from 
my decisions, he has supported and applauded me." Even when it looked 
as though his nomination as fourth auditor would be opposed by the 
friends of Calhoun, the President reassured him. “Against you!” Jackson 
barked. "Don't be alarmed—'ll take care of you—if they were to reject 
you, they might see you where they would like to see you still less."t! 

Both Kendall and Blair added an important new dimension to Jackson's 
presidency. No previous administration enjoyed the kind of communica- 
tion with the American people as the General's. It was a whole new 
concept in running the government, namely having advisers and shapers 
of policy who could then translate White House decisions into forceful 
language and announce them with persuasive eloquence to the American 
electorate. But neither Blair nor Kendall was simply a transmitter of the 
presidential will. They participated very often in the discussions leading 
to a major decision. Probably no other two advisers were as important to 
Jackson in the struggle against the United States Bank as Blair and Ken- 
dall. They came to Washington already equipped with fixed prejudices 
against the institution, ideas which coincided with the President's. As he 
moved closer and closer to a confrontation with the Bank, Blair and 
Kendall emerged as his most intimate confidants, replacing earlier aides 

such as Lewis (who was pro-Bank) and Eaton (who was politically extinct). 
The fact that he identified with them as westerners also strengthened 
their position. The two editors sometimes mentioned their western back- 

ground to explain their identity of purpose with the President.*? 
Asarule Jackson took advice from the men whose thinking most nearly 
d his own, and necessarily this shifted with each issue. While he 
ku) to Van Buren on the question of internal improvements, he 
is ears to his advice on the Bank. He practically turned Lewis out 
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use when he began his war on the me e once I 
legislated into law he no longer neede the assistance 

removal had been the same way as before. Not that he disposer 

of John Eaton P ich issue. They just kept changing, sometimes B 

Vo m of kaleidoscopic grouping that rearranged itself in 
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responee to Jackson dir and Kendall into the inner circle of 

The appearance of Blair and Kendall into iner cel Jackson’ 
advisory council marked the beginning of opem ta à jm lation in 
Washington about a "Kitchen Cabinet." Because it was a label Slappeq 
on the administration by its foes it had little meaning except as a propa. 
ganda tool. Supposedly, there existed—according to those who invented 
and employed the term—a group of aides outside the official cabinet with 
special talents at political manipulation who advised Jackson on the run- 
ning ofthe government, the distribution of the patronage, and the opera. 
tion of the Democratic party. Since they were not his official advisers, like 
cabinet officers—the official cabinet was sometimes called the “parlor” 
cabinet—they were imagined as slipping into Jackson’s study by way of 
the back stairs through the kitchen. And because of Jackson's difficulty 
with his first cabinet, historians later adopted the term as a convenient 
means of explaining how Jackson got around the predicament of the 
Eaton scandal. Since advisers seemed to come and go during Jackson's 
eight years in office, neither the President's enemies nor future historians 
puta limit on the number of Kitchen members. They included editors, 
Politicians, official cabinet officers, family, and longtime friends. The list 
can be interminable and it makes little sense. 

It was inevitable that something like the concept of a Kitchen Cabinet 
would be invented. From the beginning of the dispute between Van 
Buren and Calhoun, two factions seemed to be operating within the 
White House, each struggling to control the thoughts and actions of the 


President. With the arrival of Blair and the establishment of the Globe, 
followed by the resignation of the c 


Telegraph and the Globe” 
had once been discreetly c 


airing. Green assaulted the “Eaton & Van Buren 
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editors all over the country. He named them: “Mr. Van Buren, 
Pr Ts, and Mr. Kendall." He sometimes referred to the group as 
ey es Co" and "Amos Kendall, Martin Van Buren, William 
anos KC when Donelson used the term in one of his letters to 
pei ens Vd Co. Jackson lashed at him with unbecoming 
[1 yn 
f? ye cabinet dissolution John Branch was the first of the former 
Ater he INE Van Buren openly of exercising a strange and “ma- 
sere resident From that moment on there aree 
Wm mounting complaint about a group of men skulking around the 
iy moun i poisoning Jackson's mind with advice about men and 
were detrimental to the nation. Critics close to Calhoun spoke 
Corin terms ofa "Van Buren conspiracy" that had deliberately pro- 
sail quarrel between the President and Vice President, had estab- 
vt Gabe to supplant the Telegraph, and now schemed to capture 
i cy once Jackson stepped down: But it soon became conve- 
ie Keven for Jackson's friends, to fault his “unseen” advisers whenever 
set lked some presidential action or measure, Rather than risk public 
displeasure by criticizing the President they attacked the “Kitchen Cabi- 
dopisead. Even Blair found occasion to use the term, albeit in a private 
da He assured his sister-in-law that whatever Jackson “conceives the 
i interest of the country, his patriotism becomes an all-absorbing 

fing, and neither kitchen nor parlor cabinets can move him.” 

‘As far as can be determined at present the first time the concept of the 
bichon Cabinet” appeared in a document was in December, 1831 when 
idolas Biddle worried in a private communication that “the kitchen 

~ pedominate(s] over the Parlor” in advising the President, particularly 

onte Bank question. Not until March was the term actually used in print, 

torre bat within a year the concept was well established throughout 
nation.4% 

Senator George Poindexter of Mississippi, a sinister-looking profligate 
who abandoned Jackson for Calhoun and hated Van Buren,** published 
an arid in the Telegraph on March 27, 1832, which caught everyone's 
ieaion because ofits use of the unusual term. "The President's press," 
tera, "died under his own eye, by ‘a pair of deserters from the Clay 
a T aeta Kendall and Blair] and a few others, familiarly known by 
dat n tion of the Kitchen Cabinet,’ is made the common reservoir 
FER pet andes which find a place in the most degraded prints 

pa a ith the publication of this piece the expression entered 
ha neal vocabulary, Two days later Blair responded in an 
Ponder denied any influence by a “Kitchen Cabinet.” Blair credited 
and innta d originating the term (which Poindexter later conceded) 
A t it oozed from his lascivious brain. Thereafter, particu- 


ly during cates 
Widespread es presidential election of 1832, the expression enjoyed 
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398 ANDI Š he Kitchen Cabinet never existed—at least not in 
Quite obviously, the K Ke opposition. Granted Jackson received aq, 
described by os fen helped him to clarify or sp ict 


ways 
of the ways er of close ird messages, and carry his decisions ! 
e nd the electorate. But there was no sy vd 

Membership in the group shifted fre 
Mf issue to issue. The only stable and permanen 
d affair was Jackson himself. All others can, 
d; only he decided who attended counei 
d the issues for discussion. His was the 


his ideas. prep" 
wide audience of P 

peration, 
tan 


f politicians a 
no form. 


meetings; nf 

influence. $ A " 
control er did Jackson ask his advisers to decide an issue Ina, 
ably he came to a meeting—either “parlor” or kitchen"—with a sense 
ably he cane ion, He set the problem before the group and heard the 


lowing which he made his decision. Most often he arriveg 
peri rein already formulated. He laid it before his advisers ang 
listened to their criticisms. Then he made his final decision. This latter 
procedure paralleled what he had often done during his military career, 
Pre first examined his own mind, then he heard objections from his senior 
staff, But the final decision was always his.#8 

If the decision required a public statement in the form of a message, 
proclamation, order, or whatever, Jackson's private secretary, Andrew J. 
Donelson, was directed to prepare a draft. Usually Jackson had his ideas 
scribbled on small notes which he dumped in his nephew's lap and di. 
rected him to shape into an intelligible whole. Once the draft was pre- 
pared it went to the “parlor” cabinet for final approval before being 
signed by the President and issued Frequently, Kendall, Blair, and one 
or more of the “parlor” cabinet would have a hand in the writing of the 
draft. All Jackson's messages to Congress bear the marks of half a dozen 
or more writers. The preparation of these drafts sometimes took 
months.** 

A man of strong opinions, a man virtually immovable once he had 
made up his mind, Jackson still preferred to hear from a wide range of 
opinion before he acted. His particular style sometimes amazed his 
friends. "When I find how much oftener you prove to be right than your 
friends,” Van Buren said to him, “it amazes me that you continue so open 
to advice.""5° 

Asa matter of fact those who worked closely with him quickly came to 
recognize his extraordinary talents as an administrator and executive. 
Indeed, the strength and quickness of his mind immediately won te 

spect and admir; ss i jvil 
en mei er arag tiden im ick more ud in 
the government,” said the i the principles and pracuc 
many of his oppo ic usually hypercritical Levi Woodbury, “tha 

i Pponents are willing to concede. He is very firm in his 
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<inflexbly upright—devoted to his public duties and marked 
ioni Pra 
esy to all. 
ie jackson was so much the master of his own house the talk of 
Because] 


nets and the “malign” influence of "Van Buren, Blair, 
pichen CA & Co.” and all the rest hardly troubled him. To those who 
js, Kendal Y N 

EW le presumption to mention it to him—John Randolph of Roanoke 
tad e P ned enough to bring it up—Jackson stated a simple truth. 
yas har however to these complaints and others ofa similar character 
Inn a pretended distrust of infumaa near or around me,” he 
founded ea" can only say that they spring from the same false view of 
comet Thou loath myself did any act of mine afford the slightest 
mi or the insinuation that I follow blindly the judgement of any 
Gin the discharge of my proper duties as a public or private individ- 
fie mm sensible of my liability to err: but rest assured that I have too 
tak confidence in the indulgence of my fellow citizens and in the integ- 
mui my purposes to desire any other shield for my conduct than truth 
nd a fair hearing from those who have a right to judge me."5* 

Ma result of his informal, shifting advisory system, Jackson enjoyed 
personal services that strengthened his political leadership in Congress 
Ped around the country. Some of his conferees participated in major 
reins, but others like newspaper editors and local politicians advised 
sm matters of removals, appointments, selection of committees, estab- 
Ishment of newspapers, and other party matters. Some regularly gath- 
ered information about public reaction to his measures. Jackson fre- 
quently asked his political correspondents to report on attitudes in their 
communities. Still other men performed personal or administrative 
chores and felt flattered when Jackson called on them for their assistance. 
Before long, through his informal procedure, Jackson had set up a wide 
network of advisors and consultants ranging from editors and cabinet 
officers to government officials, members of Congress, friends, and polit- 
ical leaders in the various sections of the country. Jackson was the center 
of this network—he was the cause and purpose of its ‘existence. Small 
wonder, then, he came to dominate the processes of government, includ- 
ing the operation of the Congress.5* 

Once he refashioned his “parlor” cabinet Jackson treated it with 
marked respect and deference. He regularly met the members each week, 
frst on Saturdays and then on Tuesdays. During crisis periods, such as 

luring the Bank War, they met every day.** Not that the cabinet decided 
snvibing. It merely advised. The more important an issue, the les likely 
Red but Jackson determined the direction of his administration. He 
wie unanimous support from the cabinet once the decision was 
cede or if they had doubts they learned to keep them quietly to them- 

Tei Any variation from this invited dismissal. 

on preferred his Kitchen over his parlor cabinet. He could consult 


Eh 
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his Kitchen or not as his mood dictated, dismiss the members or keep 
them depending on their usefulness and loyalty. He could shop aroung 
to find the right men to fit all the tasks necessary to implement his goals 
No one person could be expected to fill all the Pennee neea 30 he 
defily circulated among a number of willing confidants. When a favorite 
bucked him or tried to prod him into taking the “wrong” direction—ay 
Lewis did on the Bank issue— Jackson quietly closed hena j Withou 
fuss. And there were always others waiting to take their Place. Apprecia. 
ing the wealth of talent he could summon at any time, Jackson, valued the 
strengths they brought to his administration. As long as Pe | Sad a few 
Patriots around,” he said, he could stand any trial. "When thus situated, 
I was never long in dificulty.”** Actually he was his own gre set 


something he had learned to appreciate a long time ago. 


CHAPTER 20 


The Bank War Begins 


Pook JACKSON SPENT THE SUMMER OF 1831 in Washington—hot, muggy, 
pestilentia! Washington. His headaches intensified and his letters fre- 
quently complained that he could barely compose his thoughts on ac- 
count of their severity. "Excruciating" was the word he used to describe 
them. The absence of his family contributed to his misery. His nephew 
and niece had not yet returned from Tennessee and he longed to see 
them. He needed family around him to distract his mind and provide the 
joy of companionship. Nicholas Trist, recruited from the State Depart- 
‘ment, served competently as his private secretary but he could not pro- 
vide the “tender affection and sympathy," the “kindness and love" that 
only his family could give him. Major Lewis still resided in the White 
House but whenever Old Hickory began a tirade against the United 
States Bank for its notorious corruption, the Major coolly—if carefully— 
disagreed. Clearly Lewis could offer no assistance in his determination to 
reform that dangerous institution.! 

Ralph Earl, the artist, also lived in the White House and steadily turned 
out handsome pictures of the General and his family. During the spring 
he transported his portrait of Rachel from the Hermitage to Washington 
in order to make a copy. Under the present circumstances he did not 
think Old Hickory ought to see it. But the President stopped in “by 
accident” one day while Earl was copying it. “He stood and gazed at it 
M à few moments with some fortitude, until as the association rose in 
mod he began to weep, and his sobs became so deep that Earl carried 

Picture away to relieve him."? 
due e of Rachel. They uncoiled in his aching head quite frequently 
'8 the spring and summer of 1831. He had a Bible in which a great 
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many of Rachel's favorite passages had been marked by p 
of these he reads every morning religiously, " 
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"eported a daily ies "0, 
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sometimes wept when he read them, 3 i 

The Fourth of July provided the occasion for more misery Š 
“dismissed clerks, and officers” at a celebration in the capital OUP of 
strated their feelings about the adm al 


ninistration and toa; Se 


Sted the «p Mon, 


mrs. Calhoun, mrs, Ingham, and 
name rankled. "No greater indi 
structed his nephew, "than to toast her for 


Sessions of Congress, he argued. But 
iar cry: "The union shall be preserved. i 

na tried to force Jackson into appointing 
district attorney, but he turned aside theit 


hen they argued with him about the Tights of the states he 


1 a der no circumstances could a state nullify 
congressional legislation, Said he: 


* “I draw a wide difference between 
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the advocates of them, and a nullifier. One will preserve 


E 

gate ith ANS States. The other will dissolve the uni i 
tigh ne Sates, r will dissolve the union by destroying 

the un stitution. by acts unauthorized in ine 


«cond Jackson displayed in this single, minor episode demon- 
“early his steady emergence as a statesman of the first rank. He 
sated od the gravity of the issue but he did not rush to hasty action. 
we p is duty in enforcing the law. He showed conviction 
uer cin complying with his duty, which he conveyed to the 
and det the press, but he also avoided confrontation. In times of 
vv Jackson was found to be superbly endowed to meet them. 
t ia his study in the White House and read the newspapers 
he dying groans of Berrien, Branch, and Ingham, and as he 
Fed unsuccessfully to quiet his throbbing head, Jackson wistfully sighed 
wed ensures of his home in Tennessee. But the dream, he knew, was 
forthe e. "The people say ‘ny services are necessary to preserve the 
impos restoring the constitution, by the administration of the govern- 
ment to its original reading, and thereby harmonize the people in every 
ihe U. States.” To restore republicanism as he knew it would 
able blessing to the American people. Besides, he could not 
fea that he had been forced out of office by the schemes and 
(De iaces of his enemies. "I see I cannot retire now... will not be 
consP my enemies." Also, he had not yet completed his reform pro- 
? iro things remained to be accomplished: “the national debt paid, 
Fifth Bank question settled.” Once the public debt had been erased, 
aS udicious Tarif” might be arranged which would further “harmo: 
ambe major sections of the nation. Although he suffered another bad 
dese of illness in October and wondered aloud whether he could survive 
see er year, he determined to keep to his earlier resolve to seek a second 
tetas President-—and then, he told Van Buren, "you will see me adopt 
«cr ase worthy of myself, and the principles I have always advocated. "7 
His indisposition and the mounting talk of death turned Jackson's 
ion. He read the Bible daily and also attended church 


thoughts to religi 
services now fairly regularly. His correspondence to close friends. and 


family frequently conveyed pious sentiments which he unquestionably 
felt very deeply. When he heard of the recovery of the wife of his good 
fiiend, John Coffee, he sent the husband a rapturous note of thanksgiv- 
ing. “I rejoice to find, by the goodness of an overruling providence, that 
your dear wife has been restored to health. . . . how grateful should we 
be to our savior and our god, for her preservation, and restoration to 
health and for that daily preservation, and blessings which he is con- 
stantly bestowing upon us."* 

A few bright spots appeared in the otherwise all-pervading gloom. His 
new cabinet seemed to take hold rather nicely. Louis McLane did not 
arrive from Europe until midsummer, but he too quickly adjusted to his 
new responsibilities. Best of all Jackson's family rejoined him on Septem- 
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REEDoy 
Y his wishes in 
agreement 
nessee—anq Tel Casy by 
ckson glowed É Theq M 
Ong with Ma, md Wel, 
€ residence. would ^ an 
his ward Andrew ja‘ 
more mature ckson 


now 
rned man," so he 2d told 


ber 5. Andrew and Emily had agreed to abide b 
of social courtesy to his friends and guests an 
the imminent departure of the Eatons for Ten 
their former positions in the White House. Jai 
comed back Donelson “with his little family" al 


cash to pay for room, board, and tuition for tl 
the boy had acquired many bad habits over 


learned at school. They teach Poorly today 
they used to. “Our modern 


ther lost two ships at 
daughters” with very limited means. The tw. 


€ told his father of his 
letters. Jackson, although wary—know- 
and not knowing the young lady at all— 
'appiness will insure mine,” he wrote An- 
r$ which I can expect to live. You say that Sarah 


ing the proclivities of his son 
offered no objection. "Your h; 


Pledge to me that she 
my life."10 
After studying Sarah's letter and hearing his son enumerate her mi 
walities that would make her a fit wife, Jackson instructed Andrew to tel 
the young lady “that you have my full and free consent that you be unite’ 
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me concern to his friend, John Coffee. 
y fortune had not been carefully at- 


the only true and saving ground," he said, Certain 
‘not altogether in that Sentiment,” he 
uggested and adopted, which would 
inconsistency" unless you exercise extreme 

tare. 


Yan Buren had Louis McLane in mind—and he actually named him in 
the letter, As a former 


very much," he told the 
Magician, "Had I you in the state Department and Eaton in the war wal, 
the others, filled as they are, it would be one of the strongest and happiest 
respected Livingston for his 

E talent and his scholarly habits of mind, but "he knows nothing of 
mankind" and therefore lacks judgment in assessing individuals, Also his 
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memory was fading. Livingston loved society, had no consumi 
ambition, and really wanted to go abroad, preferably as n8 Politie 
France. To send Livingston to Europe and "again to have yo, 
Jackson reiterated, would make a perfect situation. As for Cae, Le 
amiable talented man,” and a fine writer, but he finds it hang 8° San 
“and he thinks all men honest.” This may be virtue in a private 7^ 
“but unsafe in public life, for the public interest sometimes a Pen 
having too much confidence.” Most troubling ofall was Case's) Si 
ness i argue ith his associates. He avoids controversy at all ee : 
therefore tends E. 
MEN to go along rather than stand up for what he believes x 

All the other members of the cabinet had talents, but nothin; 
Buren's league—or Eaton's either. Woodbury was a "trained" poji y 

à I odbury Y Politi 

cautious and wary. He avoided committing himself whenever Posi 
He always hedged his bets. But at least his opinions were his own an 
those of others. When he gave an opinion—usually pried out of hie 
it was an honest one. A man of great industry and efficiency, Woodbun 
had a mastery of details. He enjoyed nothing better than arranging any 
rearranging complicated schedules.!® As for Barry, the one holdover 
from the original cabinet, he was attached to the President and staunchh 
loyal, but he lacked “practical talents” and when he spoke at cabine 
meetings his arguments wandered and had no point. Some thought him | 
incredibly stupid. Almost totally without administrative ability, he nearly 
wrecked the post office and soon had Congress breathing down his neck 
Not a few times Jackson favored him with hard stares across the room. 
Then there was Taney, the enigma. At first he was so busy preparing cases 
for the Supreme Court that he frequently excused himself from cabinet 
meetings. Not until the Bank War commenced did he reveal fully his 
tremendous talents of mind and temperament. He became Jackson's 
closest adviser and confidant in the official cabinet.16 

In some ways McLane was the best of the lot. Just back from his 
triumph abroad he radiated confidence and decision. As former chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee in Congress for a number of years, 
and as a friend of Nicholas Biddle and the Barings of England, McLane 
thought he knew a great deal about finance. His appointment as secretary 
of the treasury, therefore, seemed inspired. Ambitious, with aspirations — 
for the presidency, he loved power and the exhilaration of exercising it- 
He was a man of consummate tact and diplomatic skill. He knew how to 
manage men by appealing to their patriotism, pride, vanity, fear, or 
whatever else it took to win them to his side. Before long he had Living- 
ston and Cass trailing in his wake, and when Woodbury joined the gro? 
they constituted a formidable team." But McLane made one serio 
error in his rising effort to dominate the administration. He wed | 
estimated Jackson's "strength and independence . . . and the extent of! 
information.” He could go so far and no further. When he reach 
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d his rightful limit, Jackson cut him down; 

sill Jackson appreciated Mane Although they differed most notably 
on the Bank question, the P resident said it was ^ honest difference of 
ond" Jackson especially liked his frankness, "that open candeur with 
which he acts. * The General made it very clear that he never felt the 
least dissatisfaction with anyone in his cabinet who differed with him 
Ie he opposition was done "openly and fairly, and conducted with 

roper decorum. " Jt was the hidden opposition, the conspiracies and 
whispered attacks, that he could not abide, Let his cabinet speak out 
honestly and forthrightly until he rendered his decision, Then he ex- 
pecied them to cease all opposition or resign. 

Tn the early fall of 1831 McLane began to exert his skills to bring the 
oldman around to his way of thinking on a very serious matter, He knew | 
of Jackson's opposition to the BUS, but he also felt the Bank necessary 
for the well-being of the American people. He therefore worked out a j 
plan to resolve this difficulty for which he thought he could gain the 
President's approval. The central feature of his plan was the proposal to 
pay off the national debt before the end of Jackson’s first term, that is by 
March 3, 1833, at the latest. This, McLane knew, would appeal irresistibly 
to Jackson. The debt amounted to approximately $24 million and could 
be retired by applying $16 million of anticipated revenue plus $8 million 
to be realized from the sale of the government's stock in the BUS. The 
liquidation of the stock—to be sold directly to the BUS itself—meant a 
radical alteration in the Bank's charter, something Jackson wholeheart- 
edly approved. Once the debt was extinguished, existing revenues could 
be applied to improve military defense, arm the state militias, build armo- 
ries, and improve the army and navy—all guaranteed to excite Jackson's 
interest and approval. Increased revenue also meant that the tariff could 
be adjusted to a more equitable level. Furthermore, McLane proposed to 
sell all the public lands held by the government to the states in which they 
lay and then distribute the proceeds from the sale to all the states. Talk 
about reform and reducing the operation of government! McLane’s pro- 
posal staggered the old man in its scope and audacity.?? 

q Only ene thing the secretary asked in retur: that the President refrain 
due the BUS in his annual message and allow McLane in his 
mie runs to recommend recharter at the proper time and with appro- 
pa fications. Otherwise, he said, his report might trigger the 
MH Means Committee, chaired by Calhoun’s crony George 
Mctane : a prepare a bill to recharter the BUS—and such a bill he, 

fo xem d not oppose in good conscience?! 
ture of the men had urged the alteration of the operation and struc- 
pea BUS Py 1831 it was really the centerpiece of his reform 
ta medi eane's linking oft to the final payment of the national debt, 
seemed ta ane national security, public land sale, and improvements 

ly Jackson's entire program and the principles he had 
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always advocated. The proposal proved irresistible and Jackson 
ately embraced it. The President also accepted the condition ei 
had imposed. Once he gained Jackson's approval the seca’ lane 
off to Philadelphia to tell Biddle personally of his success jp c. "ted 
General to his plan.?? fn winning the 
The Bank president sighed with relief. The snake had been 
Recharter, in one form or another, seemed assured Only XC 
troubled him slightly: Jackson's agreement to remain silent (P^ ing 
message about the Bank. He much preferred the President tefl 
the future of the Bank was a matter for the Congress to dega ir tat 
lecide.1s 
had to admit that McLane had solved the problem to perfecting, ti be 
Perfection 
demonstrated the Treasury Department's independence and c. id 
Meanwhile Jackson went ahead with his annual message, coll nto 
reports of his cabinet, listening to several advisers, and generalf we 
his own individual stamp on the finished product. Edward Ligne Ung 
a major hand in writing the final draft because the General liked hae xd 
of writing. But the section on the Bank came almost verbati pie 
McLane. By early December a completed draft was ready Follow to 
usual custom Jackson summoned his cabinet to a meeting to herr 
message and offer final suggestions and criticisms. Since Congres vats 
Bird on Monday, December 5, little time remained for extensive 
v Ain took pee incendi office. When everyone had settled 
r anuscript and began to read. It was 
a comparatively short message. It noted the general Prosperity in the 
country; the relations with foreign nations (which occupied more than 
half the text); the success of the Indian policy and the imminent extinc- 
tion of all Indian titles to land within the states and the removal of all 
Indians who would not submit to state law; and the steady dwindling of 
the national debt. At the very end of the message—even after reference 
to conditions in the District of Columbia—Jackson mentioned the Bank. 
Inan offhand comment he said he had brought the attention of Congress 
to the matter and felt content to leave it to the legislative branch to take 
such action as it wished.?* 
Taney's brow furrowed. Donelson concluded with the final two sen- 
tences which invoked forebearance and conciliation in the preservation 
of the Union. With that the members cleared their throats and shifted in 
their seats, No one commented. Only Taney looked distressed. He waited 
to see if the other members wished to say anything and when they con- 
tinued to sit mute he finally raised his voice. He made his point quickly 
and succinctly, so much so that everyone in the room realized instantly 
that a keen-minded, highly articulate, and opinionated man sat in their 
midst.25 | 
Taney asked whether the American people in reading the message 
` would not believe that Jackson had changed his mind on the Bank. (What 


Aa 


á ,. 4 


vicus nd tcs ni | 

{ 

ac in the room knew, except McLane, was that the brief reference f 

no T pus resulted from the suggestion and request of Nicholas Biddle.) | 


t cause the President needless criticism and the people a 
of confusion if the statement on the BUS went forward 


tot ijd it no 

certain amoun 

as written! 
McLane imme 


$ 


ediately dismissed Taney's objection. A seesaw argument 
ued. Livingston and Cass sided with McLane. Barry said nothing and 
ood DUTY interjected a comment from time to time to see if he could 
the differences between the two men. “I stood alone in it," 
d Taney, while Jackson just watched and listened.?? Taney kept 
worrying about what the people would think. Then, as Jackson had done 
id would do many times later whenever a doubt arose about 
offending the public or individuals ora particular section of the country, 
he reminded his cabinet of his “abiding confidence in the virtue and 
intelligence of the American people." If his measures were "right," he 
edly lectured his cabinet, the people would support him in carrying 


repeat 
Hus out. Identification with the people had become fixed in his think- 


ing?” y 
jackson admitted that Taney’s objections had not occurred to him. He 


sid he certainly did not mean to imply that he would sign any bill for 
“harter, nor did he feel he should say that he would veto any bill. There 
vas time enough to take action when an actual bill was laid before him. 
Meanwhile he thought the clause in question did not appear to him to be 
liable to the objections Taney had raised and therefore he felt disinclined 
to make any changes? 

‘The remark discouraged Taney. Furthermore he could see that the 
contest between himself and McLane worried Jackson and he wanted to 
endit By the time the meeting broke up Taney felt somewhat defeated. 
Even so, he took his defeat with good grace and went back to his duties. 
“But I did not know Genl. Jackson as well as I afterwards knew him,” the 
Attorney General wrote later. The paragraph in question had been pre- 
pared by McLane and for the President to side with Taney would under- 
cut the treasury secretary in a matter subject to his supervision. So, 
despite his own inclination to jab the BUS again, Jackson supported 
McLane at the meeting as though that were the end of it. But the next 
day Major Donelson called the attorney general into his office and said 
that anew version of the disputed paragraph had been prepared and that 
the President had specifically directed Donelson to show it to Taney: 
Donelson read slowly. “Entertaining the opinions heretofore expressed 
in relation to the Bank of the United States as at present organized,” 
came the opening words of the paragraph—and then followed the pas- 
ook as McLane had originally written it. Taney still thought it “studi- 
bed ambiguous" but it voided his principal objection without doing 

AE to McLane's overall intent. 

A few days later, on December 5, the Congress reconvened. Henry Clay 
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al red as the newly elected senator from Kentucky, smili 
apr raids and looking rested and vigorous after his ong eda 
public service. Jackson presumed of course that he and Tht” frog, 
get together on the tariff, no doubt to cause mischief and dico T 

“The President's message went up the following day and hardly dn 

a ripple of comment. Mercifully short, it said nothing to excite or t, ed 

congressmen. But McLane's annual report! that caused a jolt. Par] 

and unequivocally recommended the recharter of the Bank of the ih 

States.”? Pied 

“You will find Mr McLane differs with me, on. the Bank.” Jackson w, 
to Van Buren, now safely ensconced in London, “still it is an pate 
difference of opinion, and in his report he acts fairly, by leaving me free 
and uncommitted."?* 
In approving McLane's report and allowing its publication the day 
following his own message, Jackson may have been enticing (as 
later claimed) the Bank into believing him neutral, asking for a recharter 
four years before the old one expired, and then clubbing it to death with 
a veto when it came before him. Although not impossible, this theory is 
a bit farfetched. More likely, Jackson gave his consent because McLane' 
proposal involved “radical” ‘modifications in the Bank charter such as 
selling the government's stock in the BUS and included other plans dear 
to his reforming heart. As he said shortly thereafter, “there were arrange- 
ments that might be favorably accommodated with the aid of a Bank 
provided it could be so modified or constructed as to obviate constitu- 
tional objections.” 

Not that the radical modifications were generally noted in the commo- 
tion the report stirred among some Democrats. "The ultra-Federalist tone 
of the proposals horrified many. “The Treasury Report,” wrote Churchill 
C. Cambreleng of New York, “is as bad as it possibly can be—a new 
version of Alexander Hamilton’s two reports on a National Bank and 

manufactures, and totally unsuited to this age of democracy and reform. "** It 
"is too high toned—too ultra federal for me,” wrote Walter Lowrie, the 
secretary of the Senate." John Randolph, always quick to shoot from the 
hip, accused the President of switching his position, which Jackson hotly 
denied. "Nothing more foreign to truth could have been said,” the Gen- 
eral protested. As presently chartered he still regarded the Bank as un- 
constitutional, as an unwarranted extension of federal power, and 38 
“dangerous to liberty, and therefore, worthy of the denunciation which 
it has received from the desciples of the old republican school.” When 
Van Buren read the report he said he suffered “pain and mortification. 
"This was the man he himself had recommended for the treasury post “I 
regarded it as a state paper calculated to supersede President Jackson 2 
the efficient head of his own administration upon a vital point by whi 
it was destined to stand or fall.”38 a” 
McLane did feel rather triumphant. He had supposedly “conver 
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his own fiscal schemes and exercised considerable influ- 
th the other members of the cabinet—with the exception of 
over e * A 
ence Orne attorney general's objections expressed in the cabinet meet- 
Taney, THE fed him tothe presence of a nagging dissenter, one daring 
ig only a tlenge his autonomy over fiscal concerns. 
er of aniBank Democrats to Jackson's seeming change ofheart 
he aye old man. The Richmond Enquire and the Albany Argus, two j 
troubled mouthpieces, expressed their dismay. The Globe, of course, | 
gant attack McLane directly, but Blair made his position clear 
quid ne reprinted articles from other newspapers that did his dirty 
m "59 Under the circumstances Jackson felt obliged to re- 
wot his opposition to the Bank to various politicians and newspaper- 
irt. McLane and myself understand each other,” he wrote to one, 
men ve not the slightest disagreement about the principles, which will 
and agua non in my assent to a bill rechartering the bank." To another 
be E Rest assured, Sir, that Mr McLane is a man of too much honor 
1o play any game with me that may possibly make him a winner at the 
Uaec of the principles which are the rule of my administration." | 
But McLane did in fact choose to play a game—a very dangerous game. I 
The Glos lack of support infuriated him. He felt the newspaper | 
Tanuld have recognized the extensive revisions proposed in the report to 
organize the Bank. That was the very least Blair should have done. This 
false galled him. So McLane counterattacked by organizing a conspir- 
acy 1o replace Blair as editor of the newspaper. It was a stupid idea and 
maybe showed that McLane had less honor than Jackson supposed. Get- 
ting rid of Blair was impossible without the President's approval. Surely 
McLane knew that. Nevertheless he forged ahead. He risked his strong 
position in the cabinet by this ploy because he forced Jackson to reassert 
Tis authority and control. He jeopardized his future in a needless display 


e President to 


of spite. 
A dozen conspirators, including several members of the cabinet and 


such New York politicos as Churchill C. Cambreleng, Jesse Hoyt, and 
James Watson Webb met at McLane's house in early February, 1832.42 
They talked a great deal (McLane tried to intimate that Blair's response 
1o his report revealed his determination to discredit Van Buren's friends 
in the cabinet) but they never devised a clear-cut strategy to achieve their 
end, For a brief moment Blair thought he could not survive such an 
intrigue because of Jackson's reluctance to stir another controversy 
within his cabinet. So he offered to resign. That was the first moment 
Jackson got wind of the conspiracy. When he heard it his eyes started 
fading. He bridled. Then he quickly reassured the editor of his tenure. 
Xo one would replace Blair and that was final. He reaffirmed his opposi- 
ton to the Bank, encouraged him in his policies, and promised him total 
port "I had no temporizing policy in me,” said Jackson. 
wt ended McLane's ascendancy. He had reached the zenith of his 
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is career, says his biographers 


urned him to private life. He 
lost the confidence of the President. He did not understand the limits of 
his authority. “McLane has ruined himself by taking the peor course” 
from Jackson, reported Cambreleng to Van Buren. He is finished.‘ For 
fa moment, however, McLane stayed in place. ‘The President could il 
afford another cabinet shake-up. P à 

"The National Republicans also worried over Jackson's apparent shift in 
policy. They expected to use his antiBank position in the coming presi 
dential election to defeat him and restore the government to order and 
sanity. They called a national convention of delegates to choose their 
candidates, and nearly 150 party members assembled in Baltimore be- 
tween December 12 and 16, 1831. Eightcen states sent Tepresentatives 
and they unanimously nominated Henry Clay for president and John 
Sergeant of Pennsylvania as his running male On the final day of the 
convention the delegates listened to an “address” which excoriated Jack- 
son for his wretched policies and declared him “by education and charac- 
ter wholly unfit" for his. office. If he wins reelection, the address con- 
cluded, “it may be considered certain that the bank vill be abolished. "46 

Jackson informed Van Buren in London of the action taken by the 
National Republicans. “The other day the convention at Baltimore nomi- 
nated, as instructed, mr Henry Clay for President. . .. Iam told that several 
members of that body have said that it was not with any hope of his 
success at the next election, but for future use, and to prevent him from 
sinking into oblivion as a candidate for the Presidency." ? 

‘The meeting of National Republicans in Baltimore was not the first 
national nominating convention in American history. That distinction 
belongs to the Anti-Masonic party, the first third party, which met in 
Baltimore on September 26, 1831, and nominated William Wirt of Mary- 
land and Amos Ellmaker of Pennsylvania. Ever since William Morgan's 
murder in 1826 the hostility against Masons had spread from New York 
into New England and the middle west. By the early 1830s elaborate party 
machinery existed in many states, complete with newspapers, local organ- 
izing committees, and such able leaders as Thurlow Weed and William 
Hoi arie Norkand Thaddeus Stevens of Pennsylvania. Many 
pega an ys icans ha oped to entice the Anti-Masons into joining 

gainst that “arch mason,” Andrew Jackson. But Henry Clay's 


membership in th ` E ut 
meari in the: Masonic fraternity lalldany'poasibitiy of such à 


influence and power—the climax of hi: 
and then took a long slide that eventually rct 


OR i A 

maus C aed [down his own nomination he was anxious to chal- 

toic jen sinl : e Bank issue. He figured that no other issue offered 

ee d the election. That meant bringing the 

Bier tak LN re the public, and nothing could achieve that g 

i Nl Ding à recharter bill before Congress. He therefore went 
le and urged him to request recharter, arguing that 


> 
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did not dare veto the bill before the election, for if he did 
pasen di Ty lose the presidency. Since Biddle, in any event, must 
e would seer before Jackson's second term ended, Clay insisted that 
ues od a better chance for passage before the election rather 
ihe bill 0^5. irre friends of the Bank,” Clay said in a portentous 
n aliens application to be made. The course of the President, 
ione, "EPY f e passage of the bill, seems to be a matter of doubt and 


regt 


eh 
sing though these words sounded, the wily Bank president did 
r 


hret at Clay's command. He understood the dangers of appearing 
sot jump at Less than a week before he had been warned by Louis 
co bait d pressing the President at this time. Even William B. 
vane ati proBank ally in the White House, cautioned against bid- 
Levis aa charter now since it would be seen as an open attack on some 
a ts closest advisers and they would respond accordingly Ina 
Leda, Biddle sent Thomas Cadwalader a director of the BUS, 
Pofa Aimon to survey the situation. First, Cadwalader interviewed 
Melane and got a resounding command to wait. “If you apply now,” the 
Meaney sid, "you assuredly will fil if you wait, you will as certainly 
succeed. . . 
cee Cadwalader heard other voices. George McDuffie, chairman of the 
Howe Ways and Means Committee, counseled him to apply; Daniel 
Webster agreed; and Peter R. Livingston, the brother of the secretary of 
Mae assured Cadwalader that Edward Livingston, Lewis Cass, and Louis 
MeLine would dissuade Jackson from a veto if recharter passed the 
Congress 28 When Cadwalader went back to McLane to gain his reaction | 
if Biddle proceeded with recharter despite his admonition, he found the 
secretary conciliatory. McLane still opposed the move but "would not be 
T 
By the first of the new year Biddle decided to go for recharter. He 
judged Cadwalader's report encouraging, even with McLane's warning. 
More than anything else, he could not resist the demands of "our 
friends,” Clay and Webster, who may have been urging him on for their 
own political purposes but whose support was crucial nonetheless. He 
could hardly desert all his anti-Jackson allies in Congress and tag after 
McLane, the friend of Martin Van Buren. Even at the last possible 
moment when Samuel Smith, another proBank senator, warned that if 
Biddle drove “the Chief into a Corner he will veto the Bill,” the banker | 
Ghose to take he risk and seek recharter anyway. The moment for action 
come. The time was now.55 
Ead january 6, 1832, a memorial for a renewal of the charter was 
Senih, ly RAM to Congress. Under ordinary circumstances Samuel 
the Es irman of the Senate Finance Committee, would have submitted 
We memorial, but he was not considered aggressive enough to make a 
5 case for the Bank, so Senator George M. Dallas, a Democrat 
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ors. In the House, George 


from Pennsylvania, was selected to do the honi 
ar ie guided the bill to the floor. 
ieee the radical antiBank acy’. | Ci f a bil 
eir dismay at the sudden introduction IPs congress of a bill 
to recharter the BUS. Blair, Kendall, and Taney, in relay, assured Jackson 
that Biddle had converted an economic issue Ino d political one for 
Clay s benefit, that he presumed to intrude into the electoral process to 
get what he wanted. Said Taney: "Now as 1 ne jerstand the application 
at the present time, it means in plain English this—the Bank is to ie 
Presider fout nett election is at bánd- if Jonikas u^ Welt: tnos 
beware of your power." 
Jackson did not need this trio to 


k advisers 1n the White House 


convince him of the Bank's treachery 


and malice. But Biddle's action was 50 provocative and deliberate that the 
President became wary. He pondered what he should do. Obviously the 


action challenged his leadership, disregarded his objections to the BUS, 
compromise. With the presidential 


and dismissed his overtures fora i 
election only nine months away, and with Clay the declared candidate of 
the National Republicans, the move for recharter threw down the gaunt- 


let and summoned Jackson to a life-or-death comes 
So be it. The Old Hero understood what he must do, and his fighting 


spirit stirred. Now the General must slay this monster, not cage it. Now 
he must commit himself to total warfare. For that reason he must husband 
his resources and plan his strategy- Intemperate explosions of anger— 
except when purposefully staged—would not do. He must be cautious 


and careful.°” 
«Gale's action wholly changed the direction of the contest between the 
president and the Bank. It was a formal declaration of war. 


CHAPTER 21 


á rren STATES was indeed something of a monster, just 
drplson said. It enjoyed enormous financial and political power. To all 
ats and purposes it responded to the commands of only one man, 
in golas Biddle. It corrupted Congressmen with loans and regular re- 
Noirs fees.! Tt intruded into the political process to assist particular 
titles for office over its possible enemies. It was the single institu- 
Gn rhat most represented the concentration of power within the nation 
dias such was seen by Jackson as a threat to the liberty of the American 
people? 

Despite Bidi 
during the first. 
expected, Even among 
council. He remained cool. 


c BANK oF THE UN 


aration of war none of Jackson's letters 
eyed outrage, as might have been 
ds and advisers he kept his own 
He assured them all that he still opposed 


recharter (unless modified) but that he would watch and wait until the bill 
fear my energy-should the Bank 


cleared Congress. "My friends need not 
question come to me,” he told Coffee, “unless the corrupting monster 
Goad be shraven of its ill gotten power, my veto will meet it frankly & 
fearlessly." 

This new year started very badly for Jackson. First came the application 
for recharter then he suffered a severe financial reverse. A small cotton 
Pid and the mismanagement of his overseer meant he earned nothing 
fon his farm. Then the marriage of his son and the impending marriage 
aiaa Eastin, his ward, to a naval officer depleted his financial reserves. 
p rry his salary of $25,000 a year as President (paid monthly at 
na per month) helped Considerably, he entertained so lavishly that 

of it disappeared each year with hardly a trace- "Thomas Hart Ben- 
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ton's daughter remembered as a girl the sumptuous meals served in the 
White House during Jackson's tenure. She remembered the immense 
number of wax candles burning in all the state rooms, the “stands of 
camelias and laurestina" brightening cach corner of every room, and the 
enormous supper table in the State dining room shaped like a horseshoe 
with a "monster salmon in waves of meat jelly” at either end. The meaj 
itself frequently included canvasback ‘duck, pheasant, fish, ham, mutton 
chops, and sweetbreads, with side dishes of oyster pe» cauliflower, maca. 
roni, and spinach. For dessert, ice cream, cookies, cakes, custards, ang 
fruit were served. These dinner parties were so frequent and so magnifi- 
cent that Jackson practically bankrupted himself before he left the White 


House.‘ 

On top of everything else 
1832 that flattened him for w 
did not fit properly and he was 


heal. He felt miserable through he winter and the behavior 
fied his misery. Then his left arm started to ache 


of Congress only intensi starte 
again. The bullet fired by Jesse Benton in 1813 stayed in his arm for 
nearly twenty years and caused him periods of intense discomfort. By 
1831 the bullet had worked itself downward in the inner side of his arm 


and stationed itself below the wound and less than an inch from the 

surface of the skin. It could be easily felt and moved. In April, 1831 he 

thought of going to Philadelphia “to get the bullet cut out of his arm” 
and he “would have gone but for the political motives which he knew 
would be imputed.”® Nine months later the pain intensified and dis- 
turbed his work schedule. Since it was so near the skin surface his friends 
and family believed that it could be extracted quite easily and that its 
extraction would not only end the pain but have a beneficial effect on his 
general health. Old Hickory agreed, and so Dr. Harris of Philadelphia was 
summoned to perform the operation. The procedure was swift. Jackson 
bared his arm, gritted his jaws, grasped his walking stick, and said, “go 
ahead.” The surgeon made an incision, squeezed the arm, and out 
popped a “half ball” of the ordinary pistol size. The metal was “a good 
deal flattened by the contusion upon the bone and hackled somewhat on 
the edge.” The wound was dressed and Jackson went right back to work. 
An amazing man. What awed everyone over the next three days was that 
the operation in no way interrupted his attention to business, notwith- 
standing his long bout with the flu.” 

Another disappoinunent came a few weeks later when officials of the 
University of Virginia informed him that his ward, Hutchings, who seen 
ingly had been doing so well, would be dismissed for absenteeism. Hutch- 
ings saved them the bother and withdrew. “How humiliating to my feel- 
ings and intelligence! ‘Jackson scolded the young man. “How useless has 
pees) a various admonitions, and your promises to me." At least his 

ral conduct is without blemish,” he told Coffee. Jackson sent Hutch- 


ent contracted influenza early in 
se, his new set of artificial teeth 
ove them so his gums might 


the Presid 
'eeks. Wor: 
forced to rem 
out most of t 
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said the Presid 
e President, 
lected little library 
ld say that Andrew 


e to Tennessee to tend to his farm. Mayl 
is "Oe himself, “gets a few good books, a A se 
cape Aa seful citizen.” At least no one en 
ye vil IP not tried to give him “a first rate education." 
on il the disappointments Jackson suffered jake i 

Ls new year, none compared to what happened Bt tireless 
ofthe neY The nominations of Van Buren, McLa in the Senate on 
part 7^ for confirmation earl ; McLane, and Livingston 
{mally came Ul ; y in January. Livingston and McLa | 
Iy ough without incident on January 12 and 13, although Li ad | 
"onphined that he was put through an "investigation in which ivingston 
con ized and all the newspaper abuse examined. whaling 
force that party could give to them." But Van Buren's rtceadoh a 

into a motion to table—and lost. Not until January 24 ge 

iat resume consideration, and for two days the debate over the 
i gan’ confirmation rose to a raging duel between Clay, Webster, 
Mosier, Miller, and Hayne on the one side and Forsyth, Marcy, 
D. and Smith on the other. Four main objections to the nomination 
were raised: Van Buren’s instructions to McLane in negotiating for the 
West Indian trade because they repudiated the efforts and policies of 
re sus administrations; his part in causing the breach between Jackson 
Bf Calhoun ostensibly to advance his own presidential ambitions; his 
jain causing the breakup of the cabinet for the same purpose; and his 
fin introducing the spoils system into the federal government. 

Henry Clay, in full cry, said he owed it to "the honor and character of 
de Government” to vote against confirmation. Standing tall at his place, 
gesturing at all the appropriate places, looking urbane and confident, he 
Brccngly referred to "the pernicious system of party politics adopted by 
the present administration,” a system introduced from New York by is 
heime senator. William L. Marcy of New York, one of Van Buren's 
able lieutenants, came to his friend's defense and in the course of his 
remarks handed the opposition a telling quotation with which to blud- 
teon the administration over its reform policy. "To the victor,” he said, 
“belong the spoils of the enemy." A snappy and cynical rejoinder, buts 
most unfortunate remark. Although true, it struck many senators as 
"semi-barbarous—and the utterance of that principle alone, lost Van 
Buren many, very many friends."! cc 

Daniel W aaa raked over the instructions to McLane, but it remained 
for George Poindexter of Mississippi to indulge in personal abuse. Van 
Buren rode the whirlwind, he orated, "to render the credulous and 
Mi chief, whose weakness he flattered, and whose peejuiies Be 
asse, subservient to all his purposes, personal and paiia p 
Meu Hon were shrouded in darkness and mne, iud 
s blihment of his ulterior views.” Insinuations about Van Buren $ 

fe, along with references to his behavior toward Peggy Pao 

from his "polluted mouth." Stephen D. Miller of South Carolina. 
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ok obvious pleasure in repeating some of the grossest innuendge, 
n v Buckner of Missouri to observe that “none po 


mpted Alexande: ui Vni, 
PP infamous liar, would utter them." allan 
The Vice President gaveled Buckner to order, whereupon John Fors, " 
yu 


of Georgia jumped 10 his feet and denounced Calhoun for darp 
interrupt. “What right have you, Sir, to all a Senator on this ek 
order. If you remember your own decisions you must know that yous. 
grossly out of order for this interference.” Everyone in the cheat 
expected a "personal encounter" to follow, at least between Miller z) 
Buckner. Tempers exploded. The "low scurrillous slanders” thay fù 
back and forth ran to “a degree of malignity & vindictiveness never bef” 
exhibited in the Senate.”! T 
Two days of debate turned the Senate chamber into an arena of feo, 
cious politicians tearing at each other to vent their anger over Past inju. 
ries and wrongs. Old wounds were picked raw. Calhoun's friends yi 
loried Van Buren for intriguing his way into Jackson's affections, vas 
Buren's supporters responded in kind, charging the Vice President with 
deception and hypocrisy in the Seminole and Eaton controversies. Nau. 
rally Clay, Webster, and their associates added to the mayhem with aj 
sorts of devilish remarks and insinuations. “Clay gave a history of VB 
to shew how immoral he was,"15 
With intrigue practically a way of life in Washington, with rejection a 
real possibility, and with so many senators aching for revenge over one 
wrong or another, the idea of “rewarding” the Vice President with the 
distinction and honor of defeating Van Buren’s nomination occurred to 
both Democrats and National Republicans. If there were a tie in the 
Senate, Calhoun would cast the deciding vote—and what a spectacle that 
would make. There had already been one tie the week before over a vote 
to table. With care and attention to vote-counting perhaps another could 
be “arranged.” As it turned out George Bibb of Kentucky held the crucial 
vote. He had promised to support Van Buren’s nomination but was 
prevailed upon to absent himself on the final vote.!4 
According to Blair, Bibb was a weak-willed, muddle-headed opportun- 
ist, “ever the tool of superiors to whom he looked for support or cleva- 
tion." At the beginning of his carcer he clung to Clay, then deserted to 
Jackson, later “joined Calhoun and his nullifiers” when he reached Wash- 
ington, and finally “fell out with him into Clays hands again and became 
the tool of the triumvirate [Clay, Calhoun, and Webster] in the conspiracy 
against [Van Buren].” He was an obvious dupe. He followed instructions. 
So it was arranged. Bibb conveniently found other things to do on Janu- 
ary 25, the day of the final vote. : 
When the Senate was formally asked if it would consent to Van Buren’s 
nomination as minister to Great Britain, twenty-three senators said ye 
and another twenty-three said no. Everyone in the room froze. All ey 
turned to the Vice President. The senators could feel Calhoun's obvious 
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Imly and deliberately he cast the deci 
. leciding vote an 
Cal d Van 


pest nomination was defeated.15 

e vote Was announced Thomas Hart 
Alabama, who was sitting near him, anton tured to Gabriel 
Mo c. "You have broken a minister, and elected KA in a half-mockin 
voice: “Stared at him. Then intellectual Xe-President" 

Moore Me ied aha actual dawn spread slow! i 

Ww "Good God!" he cried, "why didn't you tell me that bef ly over his 
and 1 would have voted the other way,"16 core I voted, 

nutes later Benton overheard Calhoun talki ] 

M ds about the defeat. The friends were pete Hank me of his 
their vote they had unwittingly elevated Van Buren to a las ta by 
Calhoun reassured them. “Tr will kill him, sir,” he sneered, "ill hin d "n 
He will never Hes sis never kick.""17 2 im dead. 
The reaction in Washington and around the couni " 
Democrats vented their outrage and disgust. What siia perscaMe. 
dent, they stormed. What an affront. The friends of Calhoun, Cla » nd 
Webster, on the other hand, gloated over their victory. The akne 
they had meted out, they crowed, was richly deserved. They felt sure the 
people would approve this summary dismissal of a spoilsman who ad- 
vanced his career by stepping on and over the prostrate bodies of former 
friends.!* 

What happened in the Senate had long been predicted. Still the reality 
cf it carried a walloping impact. The Albany Regency had anticipated it 
and even said “that they should like to see" it happen but were “deeply 
mortified” when their hope materialized. Jackson, too, had been ambigu- 
ous. He told Van Buren at one point that he needed him and if the Senate 
dared to reject him then he would bring him home and make him Vice 
President. “The opposition would if they durst try to reject your nomina- 
tion as minister,” he wrote in December, “but they dare not, they begin 
to know if they did, that the people in mass would take you up and elect 
you vice President without a nomination.”!? 

Jackson was presiding at a dinner party when the Senate vote was taken. 
Adjournment of the upper house came well after six o'clock. The Presi- 
dent's guests moved into the Red Room after dinner and Old Hickory 
entered at their head, “talking and laughing with much animation." He 
took a seat near the fire, A group knotted around him. He was in rare 
form that evening and looked extraordinarily self-possessed. His long, 
"arrow head, topped with thick greying hair which stood erect “as though 
impregnated with his defiant spirit,” and his deeply furrowed brow 22h 
Piercing blue eyes added to his commar: ewe 
ple and point. “His whole being convey: 

daring.” Suddenly a messenger entered the roo! 
Jekon's ear. The President's body stiffened, his eyes flash 
om his chair. 
By the Eternal! I'll smash them!"2? 


" ^ud 


Ast 


ding presence. He spok 
‘ed an impression of energy 
m and whispered into 
ed. He sprang 
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" his side to learn the cause of this o, 

Hu uet hes they all commiserated pont Wy 
hey heard the deva g red with him, p 
Jaison soon calmed down and started to calculate his adva tt Bu 
ded by the spite of Calhoun, Clay, and company. What infuriated Pro. 
however, was the personal insult directed immediately at himself Pim, 
Senate. "The people," he told Van Buren, "will properly resent i the 
offered to the Executive, and the injury intended to our foreign rea 
in your rejection, by placing you in the chair of the ve man s . 
casting vote rejected you." In his mind the negative vote was iment’ 
himself, to humiliate him before the electorate. Even so, he kne d at 
people would rally to his side and show their resentment to dise e 
and indignity.?! Tage 

For Van Buren, the rejection was the best thing that ever happened 
him. I forever linked him to Jackson. His career, his fortie, fe et 
tion were now all tied to Old Hickory, and if the old man connu © 
enjoy unbounded public affection so, too, would he. “Yous courte a 
the Presidents are now blended,” wrote Churchill C. Cambreeng 3 
must strike while the iron is hot and weld it.”22 UNS 

Visitors to the White House were pleasantly surprised at Jackson’, 
quiet demeanor over the incident, Like the introduction of the Bank 
recharter bill, this incident increased Jackson's outward control Over 
himself. Still his visitors knew that he boiled inwardly. The President 
takes the matter “with great calmness,” wrote one, "but he feels forcibh 
the affront cast upon him by the majority."?3 How could he not? The 
affront was so deliberate and premeditated. To close friends like Coffee 
the General revealed his true feelings. He particularly raged against 
Miller, Poindexter, and Moore. “They would betray their god let alone 
their country,” he fumed. “Miller made a most disgraceful speech in the 
secrete session, him and Calhoun are both politically dam'd." The feeling 
and indignation of the people “run high,” he contended, and Democrats 
ought to take advantage of it and hold meetings to condemn the Senate's 
action.?* His suggestion needed little push. Friends of the administration 
held “Town county and even school district meetings to express their 
sympathy for their ‘fallen Idol'."25 The party organization began to stir. 
Thus, with Jackson's encouragement, Democrats started preparing for 
the coming presidential election. 

More than anything else Jackson's "great calmness" and quiet de- 
meanor reflected his growing sense of certainty about the people's ap- 
proval of his overall handling of the government. He came to believe that 
the American electorate stood with him in his determination to preserve 
liberty by reducing government and excising corruption. More and more 
he saw himself as the sole representative of all the people.26 

White House guests also saw it. Something in his manner, the way he 
spoke to them, no matter their station, seemed to tell them that he served 
as their representative. He not only believed he was a tribune, he act 
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visitors with marked respect and kindness; he lis- 
vim and responded to their problems as though he 

Ning them. A young woman who had spent two 
os eP rental institution and had been deprived of the use of her 
"ars in 2 e to Jackson "for support im her distresses." The old man 

y ame (oae tears” over her tale of woe, and gave her twenty 
“rse, Anyone as unfortunate as she, he told her, 
om ant while he had a shilling- "27 Everyone came to his door 
sould ne bles. He turned no one away. Sometimes a whole group 
vi der pealed to him, dozens of them at a single meeting. When they 
poe aA od inthe center ofa circle and heard each one inum, 
dso was confronted by a “throng of apprentices"—boys of all ages 
"cir hats on—and he treated them with great deference. According 
wah observer these boys were "the vilest promiscuous medley that ever 
won eqated in a decent house; many of the lowest gathering around 
Tor pouncing with avidity upon the wine and refreshments, tearing 
the cake with the ravenous keenness of intense hunger; starvelings, all 
ce th dirty faces and dirty manners; all the refuse that Washington 
Did um forth from its workshops and stables.” Nevertheless, Jackson 
carer too busy to see them, shake their hands, hear them out, and 
ic them with refreshments.2® Most visitors to the White House 
roy commented on the social and class mixture of people to be 
fad wandering around the President's drawing room. "Such a crowd 
tch a motley crowd," said one, "from Cora Livingston [the secretary 
ise daughter] to a woman in a crimson velvet hat & gown—from 
the ice President to an intoxicated canal labourer in a dirty red plaid 
codi you have probably never seen assembled. It is a striking picture 
of democra, & truth to tell, it strikes me with disgust."*? 

Some visitors complained directly to the President. Inviting laborers 
into the White House, along with the other riffraff, seemed to carry the 
idea of democracy a bit too far. But Jackson demurred. He said that the 
White House was the “People's House" and himself “their steward.” He 
‘plained how important it was for the President to have contact with the 
Qumity-4he entire community. "Our institutions," he said, "are 
eh the virtue of the community." A President draws his strength 

dnd uy The virtue of the American people constitutes the 
Sun "s Republic, he contended; what demoralizes the people and 
ee ir virtue corrupts their institutions. He "is a great stickler 

t truth," noted one regular caller at the White House? 

"union and wi they enjoyed the privilege of visiting the Presidential 
American witnessing Jackson's democratic attitudes firsthand, the 
mn ME generally understood or sensed his commitments and 
of his Ps his strength with them by 1832 was the basic moral 
ant, gis Hough and behavior. Despite his earlier stormy life—the 
ings, and the rest—the American people came to regard 
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M F epresented the 
Andrew Jackson as the one man in Washington who r€P' 


moral virtues of their revolutionary past. ries of disasters, still 
Although the opening weeks of 1832 provided a sjidence. Certain of 

Jackson experienced a strengthening feeling of uding an aura of calm 

popular support, sure of his future direction, e Buren would soon 

and control, he rejoiced in the knowledge ars of reform. 

return home and help him continue his progra 


CHAPTER 22 


Veto! 


qur Wurre HOUSE GLITTERED. The great democrat was hosting a party 
deity guests and he never seemed so lighthearted and happy. As usual 
he paid particular court to the ladies, standing in their midst and filling 
UE ears with pretty little compliments that had them giggling and 
gushing their thanks. With his family around him, now augmented by a 
Bderful daughter-in-law, Jackson radiated contentment, He was “in as 
finca humour as 1 ever saw him,” said one guest. As soon as anyone new 
entered the room the President quickly rushed to their side, seized them 
by the arm, and “in his usual gallant style" introduced them to all the 
other guests. After the party had been in progress for a while he asked 
one young lady to play the pianoforte for him, and when she agreed he 
escorted her to the instrument and stood by her side while she enter- 
tained the guests with several popular airs. At the conclusion of the recital 
he B her how much her playing pleased him “and then handed her back 
to her seat again." 
da UE oad Ua zd id Victo wb joie 
E EARE AA perg I mee BETEA M 
Med ons recent operation. He replied that the strength of his arm had 
pletely restored so that he could now manage a horse with it. 
sh easaris ta abel eta mented 
teminiseiny ad I ipped back twenty years. He start 
ied and be recounted the gunfight with the Bentons and how 
malate i. roken all to pieces." He remembered how some of the 
Creek Indi me came out of his arm while he campaigned against the 
lians and forced him to keep his arm in a sling for six months. 
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Some of those pieces he sent to Rachel as a souvenir. Jackson shook y. 
head as these scenes flooded back in his mind. The things he had done 
in his life.t i 

The Old Hero loved to recount his adventures to an appreciative 
audience and he sometimes reminisced for hours, encouraged by pi, 
guests. Not that that happened very often. Only at small and select par. 
ties. At larger affairs he merely circulated among his guests and attended 


to their needs. For his last levee of the 1831-1832 season, given on his 
ple attended “of all sors — 


sixty-fifth birthday, some twelve hundred peo} Fike 
mostly genteel people.” He was “in excellent health & spirits," reporteq 
one guest, and bore up under the fatigue of the evening until ten o'clock, 
when he retired, He admitted to those who inquired that “he has not been 


so well in 10 years.” Apparently the adversity of Van Buren's rejection 


and the Bank bill revitalized him.? 

The White House got even livelier in April when Jackson hosted a 
wedding for Mary Eastin, who had broken her engagement to the naval 
officer, Captain William B. Finch, to marry a hometown boy, Lucius J, 
Polk. Jackson had had his doubts about Finch, since he was an older man 
and a stranger, but he had no reservations about Polk. What he regretted 
was the loss of Mary from the family circle. Even more devastating to him 
was the loss of Andrew Jr. and the pregnant Sarah when they returned 
to the Hermitage on April 12, 1832. The house in Tennessee had under- 
gone extensive alterations the previous year to suit Sarah’s presence and 
needs. Two wings were added, the west wing becoming the dining room 
(it could seat a hundred persons) and pantry, and the east wing housing 
the library and overseer's room. Unlike the present house, both wings 
were gabled with cedar shingles. In addition, porticos were added at the 
front and back. Across the south front of the house a one-story portico 
was raised, except over the entrance where it rose two stories and was 
topped by a pediment with wreaths of laurel leaves in the frieze. Ten 
slender Doric columns supported the portico across the 104-foot front. 
The cost of this remodeling, including painting and papering the entire 
house, ran to $2619.50.4 

The entire appearance of the Hermitage was dramatically altered by 
these changes, and what had been a large but unostentatious brick house 
now began to look like an imposing mansion fit for a grand seignior. At 
this time a new kitchen and smokehouse were also built and Jackson 
purchased additional pieces of furniture in Philadelphia to make the 
residence feel like home to his new daughter. In a relatively short time 
Vee Gea site come love this comely girl and before she left for the 
ed e presente er—"with my affectionate regard"—the pearl 

rrings that had once belonged to Rachel. Upon her depar- 

ture he asked her to write to him regularly. "When alone i ur 
letters will be company for me,” hesaid, Sin myroom YO 

rah kissed him. She promised to look after things for him. "Dr 
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dded, "drop a kind tear over the tomb of my Dr wife in the 
wpeaddee 
se br me. ? n dhe Jackson circle of family and friends was Van 
yo" ide Magician had decided against returning home immedi- 
gen The H ear that he was in mad haste to climb to higher office. By 
Be iapPear feur months he could relax and enjoy himself and 
jo [oe national nominating convention to be held in Balti- 
ot Democrats in May. Of course he catalogued a variety of other 
ereny e Denee abroad and swore he would rush home in an 
frs for Te required his services, but the General understood and 
om ice the matter of Van Buren’s future was already 
cns mind he played along with his friend's delicate sense 


tion IAE : 
Te pat Van Buren would run with him on the Democratic ticket, and 

á 

that ticket no doub 


"jection. But not everyone 
fit heident especially in the south, where the New Yorker's vote on 


the Tariff of 1828 was remembered with bitterness. He was seen as a 
deadweight around Jackson's neck and certain to cost the Hero votes 
sere tariff was a burning issue. "I perceive by the administration 
pers" wrote one southerner, “that it is highly probably this ‘affair’ will 
Dc the effect, to cause Mr. V. B. to be nominated by the Convention 
a Vice President. Would not this be carrying the vindication too far for 
the dictates of policy? . . . His conduct on the tariff question of '28 has 
teen treasured up in judgement against him." The writer suggested 
Samuel Smith and Philip P. Barbour as far preferable in North Carolina 
and the rest of the south.” 
Other states suggested other possibilities. Pennsylvania preferred Wil- 
liam Wilkins for the second spot, Kentucky liked Richard M. Johnson, 
Virginia wanted William C. Rives after Barbour, Maryland offered Louis 
McLane, to name just a few. And of course there was always John C. 
Calhoun, for whom Duff Green tried heroically to dredge up support. Not 
tt any of these men had the remotest chance of winning Jackson's 
Penn which was all that mattered, Still the efforts for Barbour and 
mi continued well past the convention date and did not fade away 
Tee before the election. 
i ee no bul to block the President's will in the matter. “Jackson 
"ian 2n an Buren," reported Senator William L. Marcy to the 
f e Senate tad e will hear of no substitute for the ticket.8 The action of 
and Cl insulted the executive branch through a coalition of nul- 
[ lay men, according to the President, and only the action of 
ie PPle in elevating Van B, i à 
‘disgrace erating Van Buren to the vice presidency could atone for 
ne to our country and national character."? He expected 
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the Democratic convention to nominate his choice by “acclamation” ang 
to that end he directed Blair and other administration newspapers ,, 
devote their energies. Although Blair personally preferred Johnson, ay 
old Kentucky friend, he obeyed the command. 

Jackson urged the convocation of a national convention despite ity 
novelty. His appreciation of party organization and discipline had risen 
considerably during his three years in office and he sensed its importance 
in terms of his own leadership as President and party standard-bearer. He 
also saw it as a means of gaining popular acceptance and participation in 
the selection of the President and Vice President./? His immediate con. 
cern, however, was in getting Van Buren nominated and in driving off 
other potential candidates. Thus he reckoned the convention a useful 
tool,!! 

State and local conventions had been operating in American politics 
for many years. Once “King Caucus" took a lethal blow, the extension 
of the convention system to national politics was natural and inevitable, 
Van Buren considered summoning one for the 1828 election but feared 
a floor fight over Calhoun's nomination.'* Then in the spring of 1831 
William B. Lewis suggested to Amos Kendall that the state legislatures 
“propose to the people to elect delegates to a national convention" as 
the best means of harmonizing the different objectives of the friends of 
the administration.1* But it took Jackson's support to win acceptance of 
the idea. As he quickly recognized and later acknowledged, “the plan of 
calling Conventions of Delagates, elected by the people themselves and 

he purpose of selecting candidates for 


charged with their instructions for d n 
important trusts and of thus producing concern among the friends of the 
same principles" made spanking good sense because it advanced democ- 


racy in America. “This plan has had the most beneficial operation, in 
preventing distractions among the people . . . in selecting agents to give 
effect to their wishes, and in maintaining their control in the Government. 
It strikes me that this is the only mode by which the people, will be able 
long to retain in their own hands, the election of President and Vice 


President."14 
Although some states continued to nominate their presidential candi- 


dates through their legislatures or local conventions—now called '*demo- 
cratic republican conventions"!*—Jacksonians throughout the nation 
heeded a call by New Hampshire, and propagated by the Globe, to send 
delegates to Baltimore to name their ticket.!6 By means of local city, 
county, and state meetings or legislative caucuses the delegates were 
selected. Many states sent delegations equal to their congressional repre- 
sentation, others decided the number in accordance with local vites 
Ton nd doe erie anenberom cry vate bu Mss 
tucky, Tennessee, and Oe with the eastern states, Ken- 
tional nominating conventio; J presented. This first Democratic nar 

n met on May 21, 1832, at the Athenaeum, 
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number In attendance moved to the. Universalist 
«aac Hill of New Hampshire, John Overton, 

f Tennessee, Simon Cameron of Penn- 


Eaton o! 
jr. and Azariah C. Flagg of the New York 


delega 
* Vice President. Pres y this rule would encour- 
Son within the party ide the candidate with 
r TI ion also adopted the unit 
ist the entire vote of 
to exam- 


e unity a lid support- 
i rane ot pret ach delegation to ca 
directing ee was appointed, representing every state, 
"port the credentials of all delegates. 
and ofthe first day. a ied vention had adjourned, the 
p met in Congressman William S. Archer's room— 
sh the emoke-filled room" at a ‘convention—to decide 
psy should risk Jackson Ager and push for Barbour's nomina- 
E herners would vote for him regardless 
to go along with Van Buren if he 
red a majority of the delegates.!® 
of sion of the second day the delegates at length 
reached the principal business of the convention. Without speeches or 
{baal nominations they proc ed immediately to vote and on the first 
io awarded 208 votes to Van Buren, 49 to Barbour (representing 
Mi from Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Alabama, and Mary- 
tnd) and 26 to Johnson (from Kentucky, Illinois, and Indiana) Archer 
dnd) and announced that the Virginia delegation approved U 
denos Van Buren and would recommend him cordially to their con- 
sies. Whereupon the delegates unanimously” concurred "in 
NIAE him to the people of the United States for their sup- 
That this first Democratic convention wi 
bap of agent to a vice presidential candidate became obvious 
AL IE nominate Jackson for the presidency. As Congress- 
ported for rid E Alabama said, “with regard to the. candidate to be 
serach et residency, there was no diversity of sentiment among 
Prairie Convention—all concurring in the propriety an 
irae André aea of our present worthy and venerable Chief. 
ads Jackson Theon rece simply “concurred” in the 
the last day teu had already received from 
Fey of ibé connentians May 23, the committee to Prepare 
people reported that since the party was united on 


as summoned solely for the 
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“principl i $ 
bie Hy es ae sentiments,” each delegation sh 
thane making “such explanations by address» 
respective constituents of the objects, proc h 
meeting as they may deem expedient.” The convention then €stablisheg 
a general central committee to reside in Washington anda Beral come, 
sae i ashine y the president of th 
ponding committee for each state appointé" Robert Lucas offic E 
convention. A special ade ay 
nate pecial committee headee etter eventually sent the 
an Buren of his nomination. The i 
résecisd: nto] a there is in reserve for your 
“jected minister congratulated him that 5 vell as an ample retribu. 
wounded feelings a just & certain reparation ® jackson. The delegates 
tion for the injury meditated against” Presi am they had accomplished 
then adjourned, gratified with the ease bY " 
the will of their chief.2° tional Republican conventions, 
Compared to the Anti-Masonic and National E There was no great 
the Democratic meeting was virtually out-an 1 Shout of pride over Jack. 
address, no statement of principles, no exalte 'amstances of this conven. 
son's achievements. Because of the peculiar CP s he Vice President and 
tion in addressing itself solely to the paar the Democratic meet- 
the fact that they knew what was expected of define the issues any more 
ing felt no obligation to state its principles or 
than they needed to remind the Amer 


‘an people of the virtues and 
talents of their presidential candidate. ‘The delegates only worried that 
Jackson had made it more difficult 


ould be left the respons 
report. OF otherwise. ic 
cedings and result of the 
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for himself by carrying the "great 
i ^' on hi: inning matc. 
ne icis (x A ened relevant to the presidential cam- 
paign. Surely issues were never meant to be submitted to the pne for 
Meir solution. They merely served to define a little more precisely the 
caliber and leadership of the candidate. And as Jong as Andrew Jackson 
sat in the White House the nation did not want for issues At the moment 
two potentially lethal bills were slowly making their way through the 
legislative process in Congress, either of which could convulsc the nation. 
One was the bill to renew the charter of the Bank of the United States, 
and the other was a bill to revise the tariff schedule in order to rid it of 
the “abominations” passed in 1828. 

Both issues came forward simultaneously in Congress. Henry Clay, in 
a specch running three days, proposed a new tariff schedule. He extolled 
his American System and launched into a long discussion of free trade 
and protection. He insisted that his proposal benefitted all sections of the 


Union. As he spoke he hurtled one shaft after another at those who would 
lead us “to the prostration of our manufactures, general impoverishment, 
and ultimate ruin.”21 Never had he s 5 


t effect. a he spoken so well, or so long, or to such 
Ein ci ier qr as Prine id one cem 
Vigor. Now he was back, Senate had provided him with renewed 


son had better stand piper | and in top condition. Andrew Jace 
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sl and New England states seconded his 
iddle snl southern senators almost to a 
Nus S cnd anxiety. "Sir," pleaded Senator Hayne from 
rav fears and nem on all sides of he House to meet 
sci cl uP ation and concession. Remove: 1 earnestly 
2 of COME his never ailing source of contention. Dry 

E ain Uf the waters of bitterness. Restore that 
sout disturbed—that mutual affection and confi- 
js Sh has been Lt In the lower house the debate was 
"ih bas ee imp erners insisted upon sharp reductions on 


ib ision. In his annual message of 1831 
100; PI ing retirement of the public debt neces- 
gode ate apre of rates. He tied the reduction of the 
da more CO said nothing abow t distribution of the surplus. 
| Bho ar d revenue to meet the basic needs of the government 
ys r9 ties on articles necessary for national defense as counter- 
| for duties re pariers. Since Louis McLane agreed with the 
sio eg his issue he was given the task of preparing the 
as roposal along with an accompanying report. McLane 
nests Pron the assignment, collecting information from both 
Drs and farmers. He completed his report on April 27. What 
sicuri precisely with Jackson's wishes, for it sought com- 
i he excessive demands of Clay and the sharp reductions 
Fd he niliiers, Basically he recommended an overall cut in 
miri approximately 45 percent in 1828 to about 27 percent. 
Me refered a gradual diminution of rates but yielded to Jackson's 
Gase on a speedy adjustment! 
sac expected the extremists on both sides of the issue rejected 
santas proposal as either too much or too lile. Friends of the 
Mane mon n Congress applauded it, and the Globe assured the nation 
ina va based on Jacksonian principles and offered in a spirit of 
tauiition’® A few Democratic protectionists like William L. Marcy 
sored over the reduction on woolens but admitted that all the senators 
se exceedingly anxious to conciliate the South." John Quincy 
Sts nov a member of the House of Representatives from Massachu- 
x pierin of the Committee on Manufactures, reacted favorably 
torio se s proposal and set his committee to work on adjust- 
olen ear trifle more palatable to manufacturers, particularly 
ed pale The committee also deleted a few articles, gener- 
inane duet on noncompetitive goods, and retained high protec- 
vie peat With these adjustments the bill was reported 
LIT MK HUE 
"ne Q n pi conciliation Jackson accepted the revised version. It 
wn bill, even though it still retained a number of 


iron. 
sand ron 
offs, C009 sed a tariff revi 
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excessive rates. Because Adams's name and reputation accompanieq f 
bill the protectionists in the House agreed to support it. Although so, e 
of them preferred the bill reported on March 30 by the Senate Commins 
on Manufactures because of its higher rates, they decided to keep sila, 
But the Senate bill was probably scuttled on direct orders from the Whigg 
House,?? for without warning the chairman of the Committee on Many. 
factures, Mahlon Dickerson of New Jersey, asked the Senate to table his 
committee’s recommendation. That done, the Senate turned to the 
Adams bill after it passed the House, added several amendments raising 
the rates, and passed it in July. “Bad as was the scheme of the Secretary 
of the Treasury,” snorted Senator Hayne, “the bill from the House was 
much worse, and this is infinitely the worst of all.”"3° 

The conference committee of the two houses, prompted by the ad. 
ministration, rejected the Senate changes. Then, under pressure from 
Jackson, both the House and Senate passed the unamended Adams bil] 
with impressive majorities.?! The President used Major Lewis as his lob. 
byist. During the debates Lewis put in repeated appearances in the com. 
mittee rooms, urging members on both sides of the question to compro- 
mise. He roamed the lobbies of the Capitol to make certain that all 
Democrats heard Jackson's arguments. The President, he said, wished it 
to be known that he believed "the just course" lay between the two 
conflicting opinions. Sometimes Lewis resorted to thinly veiled threats, 

“You must yield something on the tariff question,” he told Senator 
Marcy of New York, “or Mr. Van Buren will be sacrificed." 

Marcy resented this crude attempt at intimidation. "I am Mr. Van 
Buren's friend,” he snapped, “but the protective system is more impor- 
tant to New York than Mr. Van Buren.3? 

Suit yourself, Lewis shrugged. But Marcy got the message and his 
letters back home to the Regency confirmed it.33 Lewis's threat had been 
idle, however. Jackson would never sacrifice Van Buren, but all the New 
York politicos understood nonetheless how important it was to defuse the 
tariff issue in an election year. 

By and large the Tariff of 1832, which passed on July 9, reduced 
revenues approximately $5 million and lowered most rates to approxi- 
mately 25 percent. But woolens, iron, and cottons retained their high 
protective schedules.% "The manner in which the Tariff was adjusted,” 
wrote one Pennsylvania politician, “seems to meet with universal appro- 
bation.” Quite obviously, he was speaking about reaction in the north. 

Jackson signed the tariff bill on July 14, 1832—and gladly. “The 
modified Tariff," he informed Coffee, “has killed the ultras, both tarifites 
and nullifiers, and in a few weeks that excitement that has been created 
by the united influence of the coalition of Calhoun Clay and Webster will 
pue ^ agitate the union. Although further mischief will be attempted, 

predicted, "the virtue of the people" will dispel it. 


» - , 


to bear from So Carolina a great moise stired wp br 
Co. who has left bere for that purpose. bet the good 


sra sU ppointed ambition. originating with unprincipled men 
ue rule in bell. than be subordinate in heaven. for the people 
Ir at all their grievances arc removed. and oppression oak 
FAIT asecperd brains of Seappoined ambo mc 
posse action of the nlliiers in response to die new ari vas 
The poss worry in the summer of 1832. Toward the close of the 
a on this issue the nation suddenly became aware of the fright- 
pag debt Pipe cholera plague that had swept Europe the year before 
so found its was to the United States. Henry Clay readied a 
on the President to appoint a day of fast and intro- 
in into 
dared i int e 
of fasting, humiliation and prayer.” Jackson responded 


his 

e concurred in the efficacy of prayer and hoped that the nation would 
be spared the attack of 
compiy with the request 
suibority prescribed by the Constitution and "might in some degree 
disturb the security which religion now enjoys in this country in its com- 
pee seperation from the political concerns of the General Govern 
ment.” It was the province of the states and the pulpits “to recommend 
the mode by which the people may best attest their reliance on the 
protecting arm of the almighty in times of great public distress.” Not the 

President of the United States." 
Jackson also watched Clay's posturing in the Senate with undisguised 
annoyance and irritation. When the Kentuckian's resolution passed the 
Senate and went to the House the President signaled his advisers to 
"prepare a veto message.$8 Did the Congress not see that such an action 
by the federal government jeopardized individual freedom and the safety 
ot religion? Fortunately the House on July 14 tabled the resolution and 
Jekson put his veto aside. A number of Jacksonians mocked Clay's obvi- 
sus for popular approval. As a gambler, duclist, and hard drinker 
ps edi the person to call for acts of piety. "Could he gain votes 
they oes hee kiss the toe of the Pope and prostrate himself 
ade potential bombshell to work its way through Congress in the 
Richton as the Bank bill. Under ordinary circumstances this bill 
Or criticism. aa through Congress without stirring a ripple of comment 
- But Jackson was now determined to kill this "hydra," and he 
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had powerful allies in both th 
stituted a distinct minority; an 
majonty of Congressmen favor ai 
avoid a struggle over the issue ifat 
them and the inevitable “tactics o! 

tiBank Jackson men “became 097101 Nes 
ues d all points, display the evil of the Which TOUS the 
Fri and prepare aema vo sae a Whe Hag 
the final burden of defeating the monster on the Presidenta burden pe 
vas more than willing to bear. Congressional attack also meant forie 
the Bank into a posture of defense in both s Once the engag 
became general the President's forces would "lay it open to side-blow, 
as well as direct attacks." They proceeded as though they were engaged 
in actual combat, and they mapped their strategy accordingly. To initiate 
their assault they asked for an investigation of the BUS by the House of 
Representatives. Jackson loved this approach. It appealed to his fighting 
instincts. " 

Benton got Augustine S. Clayton, a Georgian who had published a 
pamphlet against the Bank in his own state, to introduce a resolution in 
the House calling for an investigation of the BUS for misconduct ang 
alleged violations of its charter. Since any number of congressmen re. 
ceived retainers from the Bank, or had obtained loans under the most 
favorable circumstances, or otherwise benefited monetarily from the 
Bank's good regard, attempts to block an investigation might well imply 
guilt. Once an investigation was approved, of course, “misconduct” 
would most certainly be found.*? Benton gave Clayton a memorandum 
of seven alleged breaches of the Bank's charter and fifteen instances of 
imputed misconduct to look into. Several Pennsylvania representatives 
tried to quash Clayton's motion after he introduced it, but James K. Polk 
and Clayton fought them off and the motion passed. As William L. Marcy 
told his banker friend in Albany, Thomas W. Olcott, the proBank forces 
dared not object to the motion for fear of offending their “intelligent 
constituency” who would conclude that Congress was “little inclined to 
Bev into the alleged abuses of that mamoth moneyed aristocracy.” 

committee consisting of Clayton as chai nd Ri i 
ton, Francis Thomas, Churchill - Cae Richard ME Joba 
Quincy Adams, and John Watmouth proceeded ipe eo Joha 
phia to inspect the Bank's o Proceeded immediately to Philadel- 


peration, 
Stevenson upon the advice of the White eammtee chosen by Speaker 


to the BUS, as might have y y 
committee shimmered a end - The subsequent report of this 


unlikely that it changed many yore sos About the Bank, although it is 
published the Globe and other Demoun ae When the report was 
ino such reprehe committee's excellent work, & shocused their coe 
ible behavior as di ise caan), in looking 

8 against ordinary GU" 


bvious, which was—to attach Pr 
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Lidl rivileged persons" when granting loans or selling bills 
nge” Actually the committee's greatest contribution was its 
sexing plying the Jackson press with innuendo and unproven 
NI i with which they could launch a massive propaganda attack 
aem Bank. The nonpartisan newspapers, however, had a different 
up? fhe ‘committec’s report. Hezekiah Niles, who took an impartial 
view € nat the beginning of the Bank War and only later went over to 
side, commented in his Weekly Register that the report was "the 
ixture of waler-gruel and vinegar, the most awkward and clumsy 
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eM Safe in passion and brought forth in weakness sil born 


The strength of the antiBank organization slowly asserted itself. 
droughout the spring of 1832. With Jackson in the White House render- 
ing enormous aid through encouragement and lobbying tactis, with 

tonin the Senate, Polk in the House, and Blair commanding the Globe, 
they constituted a powerful host, despite the Bank's many advantages of 
Dey and strong support from responsible and articulate men. With 
Kendall and ‘Taney at his immediate call, Jackson had an arsenal of talent 
repared to provide him any service he demanded in the fight. Even 
Prts McLane deserted the Bank. The arrogance of the recharter demand 
nabill that offered no compromise forced him to admit that the measure 
must be put down. Only Edward Livingston continued to argue for re- 
"harter but Jackson simply ignored him. 

"The adviser who really gained in stature and importance during this 
opening round of the Bank War was Attorney General Roger B. Taney. 
Even congressmen with no quick and ready access to the President no- 
ticed his growing influence in the White House. They also heard of his 
strong—almost violent—resentment toward the Bank. “I verily believe,” 
Cambreleng told Van Buren, that “Taney is the only efficient man of 
sound principles in the Cabinet.”*7 As the action in Congress headed 
toward a final confrontation between the opposing forces, Taney kept up 
a constant barrage of verbal abuse of the Bank, all channeled directly at 
Jackson. He grasped every opportunity to see the President and catalogue 
forhim the reasons against recharter. He graphically depicted all the dan- 
gers the Bank posed to the liberty of the ‘American people. “It is the im- 
mense power of this gigantic machine,” he hissed, “—controlling the 
whole circulating medium of the country—increasing or depressing the 
Price of property at its pleasure all over the U. States is that power 
Concentrated in the hands of a few individuals—exercised in secret & 
-.. constantly felt—irresponsible & above the control of the people or 
ye government for the 20 years of its charter, that is sufficient to awaken 

‘ery man in the country if the danger is brought distinctly to his view."4° 
tere Taney left off if he ever did—Amos Kendall picked up. Ken- 
iat etl a longer association with Jackson and therefore a greater 
cy. Probably Kendall and Taney always hoped to kill the monster 
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th Blair as their ally and a broadcast 
Democrats across the nation, they 
man in the country" to the dangers 
7 An increasing number of Con, 
arter neared, and they t 


rather than reform it. Wil 
command the attention of 
campaign "to awaken every 
Biddle's "gigantic machine. 
enlisted in the fight as the vote on rech 00 teas 
out to all levels of their constituency to convert them into enemies ofthe 
monster. “Get the Workies to be up and doing on the U.S.B. questios 
wrote one of them. “They are democrats in principle." But the ope 
person who made the War possible, without whose approval this assa 
would immediately collapse, was the President. Others might match hiy 
spite but only he commanded the forces to accomplish the Bank's de. 
struction. 

Nicholas Biddle reacted to the intensified campaign against his instity. 
igton to conduct the defense in person 


tion by rushing down to Washin f 
He ordered petitions to be sent to Congress demanding renewal and 


predicting fiscal catastrophe if passage failed. He urged the Bank's retain. 
ers in Congress to deliver speeches that he could reprint and distribute 
around the country. To him the economic future of the nation depended 
on the BUS, and no wild Indian-scalping frontiersman from Tennessee 
was going to destroy it 

“Jackson carefully observed—and Blair dutifully reported—Biddle's di 
rect intrusion into the legislative process. The action proved all the Presi- 
dent's fears and past warnings. Corruption, again generated by the BUS, 
reared its “hydra-head.” Let anyone dare to challenge the power and 
influence of the Bank and all the horrors commanded by this monster 
were loosed upon the land. Jackson bemoaned Biddle's interference but 
he also relied on the people to help him overcome it. “I cannot refrain 
from shedding a tear over the immorality of our congress, and the cor- 
ruption of the times,” he wrote, “still there are a redeeming spirit in the 
virtue of the people in which I trust, to perpetuate the liberty of our 
country, & check the corrupting course of the ambitious demagogues. I 
have been lead to these expression from corrupting scenes in con- 
gress."50 

Caught in the middle of the opening exchange of fire in the War were 
the proBank Jacksonians, a sorry group of congressmen who favored 
parse E ee he enone over the issue. Realizing 
unsuccessfully—a group of them went to Biddle ucl. in Was 
1 à W - 
ington and begged him to defer the fight for recharter until after the fall 


eau ebore: of the likelihood of a veto. They even predicted 
ai veto. i 
gic retreat was Biddle's only sensible ci they said, was all wrong. Strate- 


l ble course of acti 

and of action. Th ed long. 

amie ef as ede refused to budge. He had already E arited 

to change bis mind si Gi the bill and nothing they said convinced him 
mind? So these bedeviled Democrats decided to force à 
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<. approval. They introduced delaying tactics in 
ithout wide eel the next session. But their tactics failed. 
t io hold UP o beat them off. "Our life," said Thomas Cad- 
(arts ied Bank nen sion, and geting the veto now, so that the 
a before the autumnal elections." 5? 
he labored efforts of Benton and the other 
june a ‘ess, the bill for recharter passed the Senate by 
or ae Congr: month later, on July 3, it rode triumphantly 
“oe " ase by a count of 107 to 85. Solid support for the BUS 
y ouse bY tives from New England and the middle Atlan- 
Pon be apposition from the south and almost divided reac- 
dou vis and southwest. Biddle sighed with relief. 7 
tton the Borens most cordially upon this most satisfactory result- 
orani our eng, My belief is that the President will veto the bill 
: eo wot generally known or believed.” 
bough tis hat Jackson would veto. Only how? Would he leave a 
No lene edge to permit approval of some sort of recharter in the 
ga opening ve cabinet counseled him to do, or Kill the Bank 
ui md for all, as Kendall, Blair, and Taney advised? The 
sur, one am who should have guided the direction and 
Irae of the veto, had relatively little influence in this decision. He 
dao els the Presidents confidence in the mater. But Jackson 
tll pe gentleman and a stickler for proper form. He would never 
a offend or embarrass one of his cabinet officers by some 
ae action. As long as it was feasible to do so, he felt that the veto 
Sel be kept within his official family; therefore he called a cabinet 
seep and told them of his intention. All of them—except Taney, who 
ang in Annapolis—urged him to place his veto on grounds that 
m allow him to sign a different recharter bill in the future. But this 
Tison positively refused to do. “He would not sign a veto placing it 
“gon any other grounds than those upon which he acted,” he informed 
then’ This meant they could offer him no help in composing his veto. 
This meant he must go outside for assistance. Although it pained him to 
diegard his cabinet, Jackson had no choice, and so he asked Kendall to 
begin the task of composition. At the same time he summoned Taney to 
the White House to assist in the preparation. 
MT spent three days with Kendall and Donelson shaping the mes- 
iat They used the room that Ralph Earl had outfitted as a studio, As 
piae d progressed, Earl painted. The President frequently inter- 
he composition, listening to what had been written and "giving 
dam directions as to what should be inserted or omitted: "9 The fist 
ape preparation Amos Kendall worked practically alone except for 
tr ene of Ea in the room. The fist draft was his The second day 
'sposiion lropped by and in an effort to edge closer to the Presi- 
n lenta hand in some of the revisions demanded by Jackson. 
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9 was deep into the preparation, since p. 

By this time Panty dip with the General on the issue. Au to 
enjoy a spe dissatisfaction with Kendall or his work that puat” wa, 
A general more immediately into the drafting stage buc tthe 
money Selonged to his official family and Jackson felt more co fc 
ble having him involved. A small prejudice perhaps, but it indica 
traditional and conservative Old Hickory could be in some things, 
other participant in the wording process of this most important Pos 
paper was Major Andrew J. Donelson, but his other Tesponsibilities con, 
stantly interfered, so his contribution was relatively slight. As for loon 
McLane, he denied that he was responsible for a single argument in a 
entire message as ultimately written.5? Overall the presence and will T 
Andrew Jackson predominated. What finally emerged was precisely wd 
he wanted to say to Congress and the American people.5s x 

When completed to the satisfaction of the group who composed it, th, 
veto was taken to the President for his consent. He read it, approved s 
and summoned his cabinet for their comments and suggestions. Then n 
transmitted it to Congress.59 

Martin Van Buren returned to the United States on July 4, 183: 
in time to get down to Washington to see his friend before the veto went 
forward. The President was anxious to see him. On the evening of Van 
Buren's first appearance at the White House after his return home he was 
startled to find Jackson on a sickbed looking like “a spectre . . . but as 
always a hero in spirit.” The President brightened when he saw the New 
Yorker. He reached out his hand in welcome. The Magician gushed a 
greeting. Then, holding Van Buren's hand in one of his own and passing 
the other through his long grey-white hair, he said: “The bank, Mr. Van 
Buren is trying to kill me, but I will kill it!”%® He said this very quietly, 
without passion or any tone of rage. Nor was it a boast, Just a simple 
statement of fact. 

To destroy the Bank of the United States meant that Jackson's reform 
program now verged on a radical swing towards more vigorous action to 
terminate centralized power within the country. Henceforth Jackson's 
language and actions show a determination to obliterate every vestige of 
this liberty-threatening institution. Henceforth he sharpened his public 
attack. He referred to the Bank as a “hydra-headed monster” equipped 
with engines of terror and destruction and so dangerous that it “impaired 
the morals of our people," "threatened our liberty,” “subverted the 
electoral process,” and undermined “our republican institutions. ”®? His 
reform program took a wild leap forward with the transmittal of his veto 
of the Bank bill, and cleared the way for further change and improve 
ment. To succeed in his purpose would have a shattering impact on the 
financial and political operations of the country, Its social and intellectual 
consequences would be even more devastating. 


Signed and transmitted to Congress on July 10, 1832, the veto hit the 
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like 2 tornado. For it not 2 cited constitutional arguments 
pation harter—supposedly the oni ly reason for resorting to a veto— 
aginst cal, social, economic, and nationalistic reasons as well. The Bank 
pu politica cd States, Jackson argued, enjoyed exclusive privileges con- 
the te government which, for all intents and purposes, gave ita 
fered bY eer foreign and domestic exchange. Government must never 
€ sive privileges on anyone or any institution, he asserted, for 
confer Ms inequity and leads ultimately to a deprivation of liberty. 
ete revealed, he said, that relatively few people owned stock D 
Ine y the richest class"—and yet they divided profits from 
BUY sof government funds generated from taxes on all the people, 
ies milion worth of shares belonged to foreigners, Jacksem con: 
Pied, By this recharter bill, therefore, "the American Republic pro. 
edet sally to make them a present of some millions of dollars." Gace 
se esident hit this theme in his message he repeated it like the intense 
hens he was, over and over. Why should the few, particularly the 
ee few, hold the special favor of this country? If the government 
must sell monopolies, he continued, “it is but justice and good policy 
"10 confine our favors to our own fellow citizens, and let each in his 
tum enjoy an opportunity to profit by our bounty." Because of these 
foreign investments the Bank necessarily catered to their interests. “Is 
there no danger to our liberty and independence in a bank that in its 
nature has so little to bind it to our country?” Is there not “cause to 
tremble for the purity of our elections in peace and for the independence 
of our country in war?” Furthermore, control of this institution rests 
fimly in the hands of the wealthy. “It is easy to conceive that great evils 
to our country and its institutions might flow from such a concentration 
of power in the hands of a few men irresponsible to the people." 
‘Turning to the constitutional question, Jackson noted that the friends 
ofthe Bank had insisted that it had been settled by the Supreme Court 
inthe case McCulloch v. Maryland. “To this conclusion,” he declared, "I 
annot assent." Both houses of Congress and the executive must decide 
for themselves what is or is not constitutional before taking any action on 
abill, whether that action consists of voting for it by Congress or signing 
itby the President. “It is as much the duty of the House of Representa- 
its of the Senate, and of the President to decide upon the constitution- 
diy of any bill or resolution which may be presented to them for passage 
th, Pbroval as it is of the supreme judges when it may be brought before 
for judicial decision.” What Jackson argued here, and argued in a 
fo Gliens in 1830 would understand, was the equality and indepen- 
eai Ql ach branch of the federal government. A balance had been 
tha ied by the Constitution among the three branches, and through 
alance the liberty of the people was protected. To allow the Su- 
Pen om total and final authority skews the system. Just because the 
leclares a bill constitutional does not mean that Congress must vote 
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for such a bill when one is introduced, or that the President must sign j 
if, in their good judgment, they honestly believe the bill unconstitutiona) 

‘The authority of the Supreme Court," he averred, “must not, therefore 
be permitted to control the Congress OF the Executive when acting in 
their legislative capacities, but to have only such influence as the force of 
their reasoning may deserve.” Since the matic, of a national bank wg, 
subject to their action, Jackson simply claimed for the Congress and the 
executive the right to think and act as equal and independent membery 
of the government. 

It is important to note that Ja 
executive in arguing this point, so} 
however true it might be. 

The message continued exami 
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ckson claimed legislative power for the 
gress was certain to resent 


mething Coni 


ining the constitutional issue, addressing 
the “necessary and proper” clause and whether it applied to suck institu 
tions as banks. Jackson then turned to the accusations » ie Bank's 
“gross abuse and violation of its charter. There was enough evidence, 
he said, “to excite suspicion an alarm," enou: h to warrant ruspension 
of further action on this bill until a full inquiry had been compl Ed Since 
the Bank was unwilling to submit toa thorough investigation, the govern- 
ment should therefore “proc with less haste and more caution in the 
ir monopoly."5* . P 

gie ral whacked away at the Bank and its pa but he 
continually asserted presidential authority and privilege. he bank is 
professedly established as an agent of the executiv branch o the Gov- 
ernment,” he declared, ‘and its constitutionality is maintained on that 

ound.” Yet neither upon the propriety nor the provisions of this act was 
the executive consulted. Whatever public or private interests gave birth 
to this act they did not include “the wishes or necessities of the executive 


C The action is therefore premature and the "powers core 
ie Government and 


department. 

ferred ... not only unnecessary, but dangerous to the 

country. "55 . 
tation from this tornadolike veto came at the tail 


But the greatest devas! 


end of the message. It al 
nly nothing like it had ever come from a Pr 


would again. 


Imost sounded like a call to class warfare. Cer- 
esident before—or ever 


It is to be regretted that the rich and powerful too often bend the acts 
of government to their selfish purposes. Distinctions in society will always 
exist under eem. just government. Equality of talents, of education, or of 
yeh ied at produced by human institutions. In the full enjoyment 

f jeaven and the fruits of superior industry, economy, an 
virtue, every man is equally entitled : D » 
Volete Waddie pus T ia to protection by law; but when the laws 
to grant tides, gratuites fanga and hun advantages artificial distinctions, 
and the potent more pow whl te sate privileges, to make the rich richer 
ENa oar inpar bored vis Mec ec ee tg carol 

ive neither the time nor the means of 
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pe liors to themselves, have a right to complain of the injustice 

pg like nor -There are no necessary evils in government. Its evils 
fheir aes abuses. If it would confine itself to equal protection, and, 
Sains, shower its favors alike on the high and the low, 
en uld be an unqualified blessing. In the act before 


Hear it wor 
5 he poor. i 
add eM be a wide and unnecessary departure from these just 


principles Government to be maintained or our Union preserved by 
Nor is peres Tights and powers of the several States. In thus attempting 
sasons of eral Government strong we make it weak. Its true strength 
OT ng individuals and States as much as possible to themselves 
at iol fel, not in its power, but in its benfcence: not in its 

i malt is protection; not in binding the States more closely to the 

car but leaving each to move unobstructed in its proper orbit.s 


"then closed the message by placing his reliance on the Ameri 
Jadson ETE they sustained him he would be "grateful and happy. 
More and more frequently Jackson spoke in his public as well as his 

am ings of his absolute confidence in the ability of the people to 
n. the wisdom and moral worth of his actions. “In the difficulties 
"lic surround us and the dangers which threaten our institutions,” he 

luded, “let us firmly rely on that kind Providence which I am sure 
des with peculiar care over the destinies of our Republic, and on the 
intelligence and wisdom of our countrymen. Through His abundant 
goodness and their patriotic devotion our liberty and Union will be pre- 
seed. 


w 
consis 


$o ended one of the strongest and most controversial presidential 
satements ever written. The friends of the Bank were utterly appalled by 
the tone and substance of the message, and some of its principles and 
arguments were later scored by historians and economists as “beneath 
contempt."* Nicholas Biddle likened it to "the fury of a chained panther 
biting the bars of his cage.” It was, he said, "a manifesto of anarchy, such 
as Marat or Robespierre might have issued to the mobs" during the 
French Revolution.? The Democrats, naturally, hailed it as a “Second 
Declaration of Independence” and summoned the people to register 
their approval of it at the polls in the coming election. As it soon devel- 
oped, the veto proved to be a realistic and hardheaded political docu- 
ment, exciting men to battle. As an economic statement, totally uncon- 
cemed with the Bank's financial value to the nation, it can be faulted 
easily. But as propaganda it is a masterpiece. 
F pitas. Jackson's Bank veto is the most important veto ever issued by 
t Resident. Its novel doctrines advanced the process already in train by 
qaid the residency was transformed and strengthened. To begin with, 
[s pan eg something quite unprecedented by writing this 
ony ious Presidents had employed the veto a total of nine times. In 
Years under the Constitution only nine acts of Congress had been 
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Struck down by the chief executive, and only three of these. deal 
important issues. In every instance the President claimed that the. oni 
ing legislation violated the Constitution. It was therefore generally i 
cepted that a question of a bill's constitutionality was the only reason © 
apply a veto. Jackson disagreed. He believed that a Preside els 


$ m : ; nt could yii 
a bill for any Teason—political, social, economic, or whatever. 


—wl 
felt it injured the nation and the people. The implications of n h 
interpretation were enormous, In effect it claimed for the President i 
right to participate in the legislative process. Jackson invaded the erde 
sive province of Congress, According to his view, Congress must hoi 
consider the President's wishes on all bills before enacting them, or risk 
a veto. It must defer to the will of the executive if it expects to legislate 
successfully. Jackson's interpretation of presidential Prerogatives, there. 
fore, essentially altered the relationship between the legislative and exec. 
utive branches of government. The President now had a distinct edge. He 
was becoming the head of the government, not simply an equal partner, 
From the founding of the nation under the Constitution, the legislative 
branch was generally regarded as preeminent. In the minds of most, it 
was Congress, not the President, who embodied and secured representa. 
tive government. The generation of Americans who fought the Revolu. 
tion had been very suspicious of a strong chief executive, To them, 
executive power meant monarchical (and ultimately dictatorial) power. 
Thus, in dedicating themselves to the perpetuation of individual liberty 
they devised a system of government with a strong legislature elected by 
the people and in full control of the purse strings. Jackson changed that 
Thenceforward the President could participate in the legislative process. 
Coupled with that was his total success in establishing the concept that 
he, as President, represented all the people. And he, as President, pro- 
ir liberty. . 
ki cale appalled by Jackson's claims. The editors of the Washing 
ton National Intelligencer later argued that the veto power kiz ms 3 
President . . . to usurp the legislative power. The question d R^ 
“is not what Congress will do,” they jeered, “but what the President 
i770 . 
Packard veto message of 1832 also powerfully restated he, philosophy 
of the minimized state. Centralized government endangers m E 
said, and therefore it must never intrude in the ipe, ope he 
society. When it does interfere and a ines warrant po pies sad 
creating a Bank, it produces “artifici laneis (Res E 
pel EN a ous aor 
pesii be aided (or hindered) by the government through its legi: 
in achieving the full fruits of his individual Ibor ane 
This ideological position concerned Jackson long 


the veto was 
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ured to Congress. In fact for the coming presidential election he fel 
elt 


e must “give to my opponents a full view ofmy opinion on the onai 
tional power of pe es to create corporations, as well as the ensue 
ginexpediency oft e measure, as well as its corrupting influe arid 
morals of the nation. n nce on the 


The Democratic press amplified Jackson's arguments, By charteri 
the BUS, they chorused, the Congress had permitted the ai T 
“moneyed aristocracy. This aristocracy, they continued, acquiri d js 

wer over our people, and an influence i cease 


in their government, whi 
i » Which 
threatened to change the character of our institutions, and reduce our 
States to a degrading dependence." Fortunately, Andrew Jackson stood 


guard at the helm of government. “Well it is for the people that they have 
him at their head . ..and well itis for the principles of. republicanism and 
‘equal rights.’ " The Bank will “receive its death-blow from the Patriotic 
Jackson, the man of the People. He has watched its corrupting power, its 
unwarrantable abuses, and now . . . he will . . . put a period to its 
existence.” The course of American freedom was secure with Old Hick- 
oryin the White House. “It is difficult to describe, in adequate language,” i 
proclaimed the Globe, "the sublimity of the moral spectacle now pre- | 
sented to the American people in the person of Andrew Jackson.""72 | 
The Bank War then shifted back to the Capitol. Congress had the | 
option of accepting Jackson's decision or rejecting it by overriding his | 
veto. No one doubted its intended course, and on July 11 Daniel Webster | 
rose in the Senate to smite the President with the force of his eloquence | 
and constitutional knowledge. | 
Again, mobs jammed the gallery to hear the “god-like Daniel,” and he | 
did not disappoint them. His words rose and fell with dramatic impact, | 
the great head rolled to the rhythm of his cadences, and his right hand 
flashed through the air to punctuate his arguments. He was contemptu- | 
ous of the President's constitutional arguments, outraged by its attitude 
toward the Supreme Court, and downright furious by its attempt to divest 
Congress of its full legislative authority. “According to the doctrines put 
forth by the Presiden toned the glowering Webster, “although Con- 
gress may have passed a law, and although the Supreme Court may have 
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i Pronounced it constitutional, yet it is, nevertheless, no law at all, if he, 
k in his good pleasure, sees fit to deny it effect; in other words, to repeal 
d or annul it." Webster's face darkened as his voice became more agitated. 
» "Sir, no President and no public man ever before advanced such doc- | 


"rines in the face of the nation. There never was a moment in which any 
President would have been tolerated in asserting such a claim to despotic 
Power,” 
Webster hit the mark squarely. But times had changed and the people 
10 longer feared their chief executive. Rather they identified with him. 
hey looked to Jackson as their representative, and therefore these whig- 
Bish fears about his claim to despotic power sounded more like partisan 
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politics than anything else. Webster further contended th 

bold assertion of his prerogatives was not confined to a sim nie Jidsoy, 
of presidential preeminence over the other two branche lem 
He went farther. Jackson “claims for the President, noe A 
approval, but the primary power of originating laws": Ù“ 

Not exactly. Although this interpretation can be inferred 

message, and the presidential practice of initiating legistis CO" the 
this time, what Old Hickory wanted to get across to gaon begins 
Fight to be a partner in the power of originating laws a ners) VAS his 
argued was properly his by virtue of his veto authority. But one tt he 
an abrupt departure from the past. So Webster protested cy is 
arrived at a new epoch,” he warned, "We are entering on exped t 
with the government and the Constitution, hitherto untried, wre nts 
ful and appalling aspect,"74 "and of fear. 


Henry Clay agreed. And when he rose to speak there was eve 


Ower qr 


' greater. 


“We now hear quite frequently, in the progress of measures through 
Congress,” he cried, “the statement that the President will veto them, 
urged as an objection to their passage!” Imagine! Through the instru, 
ment of the veto, the President may effectively intrude into the legislative 
Process and force his will upon Congress. This was “hardly reconcilable 
with the genius of representative government.” It was downright revolu- 
tionary.75 
The Democrats hooted at Clay's criticism. Thomas Hart Benton rose 
to reply. This big, powerful-looking man with an ego twice the size of his 
physique was every bit the match for Senators Clay and Webster. He 
invariably generated excitement when he spoke. On this occasion he 
referred to Webster and Clay as the “duplicate Senators,” which drew a 
big laugh from the galleries. He scolded the pair for faulting Jackson 
when the BUS, the most power-mad institution in the country, corrupted 
everyone it touched, and was presently engaged in controlling the next 
election by unleashing its financial might to defeat the President. He vas 
shocked, he said, by the disrespect toward Jackson that he had heard in 
the chamber during the debate. No doubt it was all part of a vicious 
campaign, financed by Biddle, to abuse and discredit the President before 
the American public. 813 
Clay laughed at Benton. What a faker! He remembered back to 18 A 
he said, when Jackson and Benton were enemies and had engaged in 
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pi involving several other men includin l 
pur on dares to talk of disrespect and WR Tha cane oen 
d any personal rencontre with the President; I never com 
ihe President beating a brother of mine after he as Poetr 
arently lifeless.” Nor, he continued, had he oer rad th 
jected President, congressmen would have to s" 
s by carrying guns and knives. RS 
atrocious calumny,” cried Benton, springing to his feet 
iore Clay, "can you look me in the face, sir, and say that 
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themse! 
“That's ài 
“What,” re 
ou never used that language?” 
“I look," bel 
and 1 will pi 
Clay flushed with rage. 


to me the very words.” 
"False! False! False!" screamed Benton. 
Other Senators bolted to their feet, fearful the two men would attack 
one another on ti adies in the galleries gasped in horror, 


while the men roare ility ofa fistfight on the 


floor—or worse. 
The chair gavel 


Senate was restored 
“I apologize to the Senate," said Benton, "for the manner in which 1 
have spoken—but not to the Senator from Kentucky.” 

Clay stood his ground. The thin line that marked his mouth slowly 
stretched into a smile, “To the Senate,” he ‘said, “I also offer an apology 


—to the Senator from Missouri, none!"7* 


Thus ended the great debate over Jac 
tive power and his illegal ‘“experimen’s with the government and the 
Constitution.” But despite the oratorical power of Webster and Clay, the 
Bank men could not muster a two-thirds vote to override Jackson's veto. 
The 22 to 19 tally fell far 16, 1832, both 


short of the nee L6, 18 
houses adjourned. Since tl presidential election in the fall, 


here would be a 
the members were terribly concerned about the effects of the Bank War 
in political terms.”” Jackson, in writing the veto as he did, laid the Bank 
issue squarely before the American people for decision. Never before had 
a chief executive taken a strong stand on an important matter, couched 
his position in provocative language, and challenged the electorate 10 

as clear. Either 


unseat him if they did not approve. And the alternative w: 


Clay and the Bank—or Jackson and no Bank. 


The decision rested with the American peol 


he Senate floor. L: 
d their excitment at the possibi 


Jed for order. After a few moments the dignity of the 


Kkson's arbitrary seizure of legisla- 


ple. 
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CHAPTER 23 


uS P 
the Union, 


Jackson, 
and Democracy 


ee 


he one and only time in Ameri- 


ECTION or 1832 was t A 
issue was submitted to the electorate for disposi- 


we. The American people hate to decide 
issues. It frightens an n insisted on a popular 
referendum. He so trusted the good judgment of the people and their 
devotion and affection for him, and he so despised the BUS as the worst 
of all corrupting agents in the country, that he believed the outcome a 
foregone conclusion. He reduced the contest to a simple morality strug- 
gle between good and evil, between an honest yeomanry and a decadent 
money power. He was less apprehensive about this election than any 
other he had ever engaged in; he was content that nothing further needed 
to be done to insure success. Proud of his veto, certain of the inevitable 
triumph of morality, he made no particular effort to shape and direct this 
election. The mechanics of victory he left to others. “The opposition you 
CI sec are reckless,” he told John Coffee toward the end of the can 
paign, “all kinds of slander but the virtue of the people will meet the crisis 
Pad resist all the power and corruption of the bank."? 
rua the ARE people regarded him with such total devo- 
sense, to their goodness ad dell them. He appealed to their mor 
uplifted their pri 4 eir virtue. He added to their dignity. He 
politica te ae pra He appeal was never the vulgar call of the crude 
5 x ram CBE dese Jackaon s appeal went to the conscience 
ackson's calm and certain atti 
and their ultimate iie id about the goodness of the people 
nohudes ough Re WIC cU Ee celis resignation and 
e mundane cares and problems- 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ELI 
can history that a major 


tion, In that sense it is uniq 
d confuses them. But Jackso 
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pe running of his plantation and th 
pen he PPP mood. "Andrew is n e concerns at home fai 
" pelts ailed to 
Don to Pr "he care of the farm on him, I shall n he said, "and 
fih tis worlds wealth—My only Main, SRAT] never, tore pei : 
meso" as the interest of my country and de is to getto the Hermit 
oom there to set my house in orde € will of the people will 
Pimy dear departed wife."* r and go to sleep alon; ha 
iusto depart disease ridden Washingt i 
ajay begun its deadly work, Jackso ‘on, where the chol 
sea efor heading back to Veces e adjournment o 
Oe The dels of the presidential ca e and the quiet of the Hermie 
He men like Kendall, Blair, panpa nae IIE i the spable 
politicians stationed around the count » Donelson, and a small cusne 
imos Kendall served virtually trou i 
' chairman, A regular flow of Meus qe cinpirm ne ia 
to politicians in every state | mga eat aes oie 
a arenes eft his office each day. He urged 
ians to “proclaim” e founding of ne y He urged 
“proclaim” the message of MN 
mn dim paea epen i arpaa or mint 
people,” he told one 1 rousing. the patriots siasm of 
slips c do enthusi 
we pope i oo siasm 
ES be gn in, o comen e poner of 
6d en ey eoe aei E alee nhe 
send political informatio ship ofthe state «to whom peta rae tea 
Sel Grek oo Da iom Gur Friend y 
, ns Bhi also proved to be a valuable ini "t 
| his news à 
tficive propaganda, so paper kept up a steady PE oy during this 
dice propaganda, some of it vicious but all of ge of uncocaimonly 
e e tartare face cal pire ener a 
sams aon er receiving a substantial Sesion 
is fies Mae ya de ; Blair nailed i 
eand era decal udo oe erating, outing 
de peel on the United States Bank opped the tvig and now 
à NARI . chanting his ei 
tpponíng recharter. The Globe r ofa Baltimore thet, vas bullied for 
du lea The Chabe nod ae Ni dhect wat tallied, 
taie T that Niles had “ d 
marter and accused ‘also pummeled con a detected to ne 
Misisippi and Josiah Jo eer MIEL S 
i, a and Josiah Johnson of Louisiana rasons Noder 
Accusations 47310009 20 $55,000 respect Unis iis ee 
M 24 Kendall suci perpe elt, Prictchr si ot 
Scd. 18 throw this pa cial Extra Globes during th 
tong thr coni Paper mo every neighborhood ofthe Un »" 
pus pharte 
= ne propa, needle They Vital to assist in discum, 
P es A wra i 
Ria REA e pond ES dE Dare 
ities Clas Sees te ey iie 
cers, into every town 
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where a 
bi en ranan be found to distribute them. Letters are written 
directions, solicit ifferent officers at Washington. and sent out in al] 
intention to nl ae names and money’, and it is avowed to be their 
s At whatfon roduce them into every house in the State, if possible, 
the Presid mer period have we seen the government officers, and even 
esident himself . . . writing electioncering letters, and circulating 
papers filled with political trash and the vilest falsehoods. 7 
Jackson delighted in this journalistic free-for-all. “With my sincere 
respects to Kendall & Blair,” he wrote to Lewis from the Hermitage in 
August, “tell them the veto works well, & that the Globe revolves with 
all its usual splendor—That instead, as was predicted & expected by my 
enemies, & some of my friends, that the veto would destroy me, it has 
destroyed the Bank." The language and tone of the veto inspired much 
of the editorial comment and mood of the. campaign. Instead of attacking 
Clay or Wirt, the candidates of the opposing parties, Democratic editors 
tended to single out the BUS (or Biddle) as the principal villain of this 
election. The Globe, like Jackson, referred constantly to the Bank as a 
“monster,” one with twenty-seven heads and a hundred hands. The 
“Golden vaults of the Mammoth Bank,” ‘announced Blair, were opened 
wide to pay electioneers two dollars a day to campaign against the Presi- 


dent. Such "bribery" and interference into the electoral process should 
“Let the cry be heard across the land. 


not go unpunished, he preached. 
Down with bribery—down with corruption—down with the Bank. . . . Let 
committees be appoint ip to prosecute every Bank 
agent who offers a bribe.” What these propagandists tried to prove to the 
people was Jackson's contention that if the Bank, “a mere monied corpo- 
ration,” can direct the results of political elections, then “nothing re- 
mains of our boasted freedom except the skin of the immolated victim. "9 
Of course Nicholas Biddle did not sit mute in his office on Chestnut 
statements against his 


Street in Philadelphia and allow these outrageous 
ged. He poured thousands of dollars into 2 verbal 


Bank to go unchallen 
assault on Jackson to defeat him. He paid for the reprinting of speeches 
id anyone else who supported recharter. He even 


by Clay, Webster, an 
hirty thousand copies ofthe veto message because he consid- 


distributed d 
inda for the Bank. “The U.S. Bank is in the field," 


ered it excellent propaga 
wrote Senator Marcy, “and I cannot but fear the effect of 50 or 100 


thousand dollars expended in conducting the election in such a city as 
New York.” Isaac Hill agreed. The financial power of the Bank reached 
into New Hampshire to influence the election. “The Bank is scattering 
its thousands here to affect us," he reported. It has been estimated that 
the Bank probably contributed something in the neighborhood of $100,- 
000 to defeat Andrew Jackson, although no precise amount of money can 
danced we vanel that his actions only proved Jackson's case 
nk interferred i j t 
Biddle dismissed the Sade e carent. erpe AeA R 
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gson's principal reason for attacking the Bank and Biddle's 
ive Jacks nse, the editorial campaign against the "monster" soon 
P pet de broader questions of democracy and liberty. The 
sec o Id pUS was a struggle to preserve American liberty, the 
eg P rhe Jackson cause,” they chorused, "is the cause of democ- 
dior sid- Te T against a corrupt and abandoned aristocracy"! 
ar 9. son stands with the people against tyranny and in defense 
s aligned and attacked by the citadels of money and 
because he supports the interests of the WHOLE 
ermont Patriot, "—because he will not uphold 
es because he will not become suppliant to the Aris- 
capt met” Liberty and democracy versus tyranny and corrup- 
rc of the selection was all about, according to the Democrats. 
vas what pected the National Republicans took a less exalted view 
Ash be CoP program. To all the propaganda about democracy 
accusations of despotism and tyranny. 

insisted the Boston Daily Advertiser and 


formed portio 
x had annulled “tw 


the Constitution of the Ui 
the prosperity" of the nati 
ithave any effect but to swel 
Executive, by adding money to 
moaned the Washington National 
will of a DICTATOR is the Supreme Law! 

‘Although frequently savage, the National 


| Republican press on the 
whole lacked the vigor and viciousness of the best Democratic sheets. 
However the National Republicans did publish a number of pamphlets 
which in terms of content and analysis far outdistanced the Jacksonians 
in documenting their case before the American people. 

One such pamphlet, A Retrospect of Andrew Jackson *s Administration, run- 


ning nearly twenty-five printed pages, closely analyzed the President's 
Greer and accomplishments. In a dispassionate critique it indicted him 
for his failures. Jackson had come to power, said the Retrospect, preaching 
MN ‘economy, and reform. But in four short years he had 
* icd every one of his pledges. "He has introduced a new tenure of 
ce, obedience to his will,” claimed the Retrospect, and consequently 
Pear hae office holders, more than 13 times the number of those 
Gtated, wel, his predecessors. Many new federal offices have been 
men, uh salaries and expenses increased. Thus, instead of retrench- 
congas Me Promised, "we find a most disastrous dereliction from the 
Y of those measures, on the discredit and ruin of which his advo- 


tes. souj 
ight to elevate him to power.” The expenses of the government 
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currently run $10 million 
Quincy Adams, said the Remp. Iren ge jet Pre 


Randol É etrospect. It cost $22,504 
olph to Russia on a “pretended mission” in ome vs End John 
© spent the 


“whole time, ‘ 
Another SIRO days, in London improving hi 
ne an Buren's ab g his health,” 
which could have been avoided if the Pus cpi to Great Brit 
sent of the Senate as resi ty i e President had waited for the con 
in excess of $300,000 and needed am anmu nid Pst ice spen. 
sustain the department. and yet the postal eese fe Of $80,000 to 
try has been reduced. All told, argue i BÍ trough the coun- 
tration has cost the t ri cl, the Jackson admini 
dwelling the depascils in terts of pem mel edel service 
ment and economy, “then we w: personnel and expenses is retrench- 
Jésksos pledged cefér tal de depen id 
m in a : 
Posi hl, the departments, continued the Rn. 
Sion B nothing but dissension. And this dis 
n was provoked “in order to control their pri bd thin diesen: 
sion was provoked “in order to control their private families” or dictate 
the-pampblet: that the President "encturaged coe ub Nr ER d 
assassinate an obnoxious member!" Some a MEL 
z peon proai reler the authority and power of the central 
gore ut bad Ba increased it, according to the Retrospect 
r g the strict letter of the Constitution, he has departed 
from it—repeatedly. Appointment, according to the Constitution, re- 
quires the advice and consent of the Senate. Jackson had not only ap- 
pointed a minister to the Turkish dominions and other minor officials 
pe thout this consent but even after the Senate had “expressly refused to 
give its consent.” In employing the veto in such a “revolutionary” and 
S bitrary manner, "Jackson has shown a strong propensity to intrude 
pon the legislative department, and by several successive acts of pover 
peotaken from Congress almost half its powers, and from the Senate 
More than half” Andrew Jackson, announced the Retrospect ni 
Usurper and a Tyrant; and our constitution and hws, under his Chief 
Magistracy, are but a dead letter." 4; 
agis hermore, the President has arrested internal improves has 
obscured his true position on the tariff “in ambigui y and mystery and 
has drained millions from the treasury to “drench the borders of the 


i [. d Indians, without 
draine th the blood of the wretched halfstaned PP 

nd "ny efficient measures to avert or diminish the calamity.” He bas wa 
hows nothing but contempt for the Supreme Court in refusing to inter- wan 
à "en held by the state of Georgia. In em P. 


sident John 


his authority to free e state of 7 
Feseneral Jackson has, by his lawless usum inflicted deep and dare ee 
erous wounds on the Constitution, and his tyranny has ge ya ne | En 
ger edit the whole system of popular government: He has prote de S 
i i: his country, to his friends, to everything. | N 
to his promises, to INC 
' | Mod 


wretched ambition." 
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Quite ? listing- Quite an indict 
rial denials of these argos IF The Democrats 
" must acknowledge that . If the truth be adi responded wi 
a Takon ad td ith 
government à restored the virtue ad swept corrup they said 
gee unconstitutional expendi s Of the Founding FELT A from 
"he substantially reduced th ures and saved Fathers. He te 
Y irely; and he was engaged v national debt and millions of public 
ier of corruption, the Bank in destroying that e was close to paying 
sod eh he West Indies, which the United Suites emy of liberty and 
mismanagement; concluded advant ad been lost th He also restored 
wand France; and achieved a hi ageous treaties hrough diplomati 
Sie world than had ever evel a Bighet degree of with Denmark, Tur- 
eet cn in ihe west vh Le Me s ree from Ew 
forever A self-made adden Mine guided the Indians 
Tonopclies, aristocrats, and an, a man of the peo} ve their culture acho 
image of itself. stock-jobbers. ple, he warred mod 
. He was d against 
‘The verbal assaults on Jackson" lemocracy's fine: 
rohing new to the Hero. Th son's character " 
But he never o >. They had a and achie 
ever overcame his need iccompanied hi: vements wei 
who reviled him. Even i to defend hi iis entire publi oe 
support and content wi Te IBRD GG ceder diei: ee 
primis Nis Geer SAET Cn ck at those 
mincing in compen s ofhis pS rule la cer 
ig t0 som rom tim: i » Jacksoi 
tional Intelligencer, ie charge or ci ime to time to di son could 
along wii omplaint. WI lirect his edit 
him for his rotati g with other . When the Washi editors 
lation i news| i 'ashi 
issue: tion policy, Jackson i papers in th ington Na- 
b e buttal. "Present RAS n immediately si ie country, scolded 
[joseph Sis say to him I shall r. and Mrs. Blair Dried the Globe to 
sadn thes vd Willis W. Scuba cited good wrote to William 
admini: - Seaton edit reply to Jo 
Peres stration for ited the No Joe Gales 
ean esed that has Brev ‘Joe may té rota Intelligencer) 
Ses concent eh cy ‘now all Desnlsninciice oe toname 
and if paris will permit can i and Mr. Kendall if his healt hota 
» put hi b; joe 2 iis 
um remained i dom lying. ™?9 suctta dresting as will d, 
fore relied to ennessee a me 
tali good 
Popaganda of the N: ly on Kendall and part of the summer of 
anddid not retu ‘ational Republican: Sar to counteract mios and 
" m until s. He had x e "| lying € 
iode PEEL 19. On his pedea deri d on July 
T ie remarked wit . "No more me he re] 
Mei paper-mone; portedly 
nd hi: gold payment, "'i y, you see, fell 
inge was hel ie ea neon ican AE Kus 
d up to , har 
Porno p io the people as he ate M prise jactu 
sented ion hoped curren 
and Rag real val ped to restore. Unli icy 
inde. A money, o lue and true . Unlike paper 
"sto corrupt Lee the other hand, ewe It was the ps 
cheat an innocent sh instrument of banks 
ind virtuous public. 
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The Hero spent a restful three months away from Washington 
improved both his health and temper. He told Lewis that he e and i 
"god health now—mine has very much improved— walked die 
day without halting, & without oppression, four miles; my aah 
greatly improved."?! In addition to the salubrious climate of 8th is 
Ünnessee and the joy he felt over the effect his veto was proda 
around the country, Jackson credited the presence of his immediate t. 
ily with his improved condition. His daughter-in-law was pregnant a 
expecting in the fall, and Jackson had no hesitation in telling his on s 
if Sarah presents "you with a fine daughters . -Lwill dais woman 
Rachel." On November 1, 1832, Sarah gave birth to a lovely daughter a, 
she was duly christened Rachel. At age sixty-five General Jackson het 
become a grandfather and he doted on this child to the day he died. 
feel deeply indebted to you and my dear Sarah,” he wrote his son, “Sh, i 
I be spared it will be a great pleasure to watch over and rear up the s = 
lite Rachel, and make her a fair emblem of her for whom she is caled 

During his stay in Tennessee Jackson was repeatedly asked to partici 
pate in several campaigning schemes, all of which he refused. Although 
he attended barbecues on his way to and from Washington, the most fy 
would coasent tà do in Tennessee was meet ie dtizens who asked o yee 
him. “They offered me a public dinner which I declined,” he told Major 
Donelson, “but agreed to meet them and shake my old neighbours and 
friends by the hand.” Jackson understood the need of people to touch 
him and express their affection. Otherwise he contented himself with 
staying at home, reading the newspapers, answering his mail and writing 
the many politicians around the country who commanded his attention. 
He left his plantation to his son to manage and merely queried him 
periodically on the condition of the crops, livestock, and fences. He spent 
a good deal of time thinking about his second term as President and what 
he would do to further his program of “reform retrenchment and econ- 
omy.” The most immediate concern, he decided, was the need "to put 
an end to this waste of public money" by blocking expenditures for 
internal improvements. Until an amendment was added to the Constitu- 
tion authorizing public works by the federal government he felt he must 
“stop this corrupt, log-rolling system of legislation."?* Retrenchment 
and economy, he insisted, were still the most effective means of safe 


guarding the nation's liberty. 
Only one issue necessitated 


home in Tennessee. He knew it pose 
capital. The Tariff of 1832, enacted during the closing moments of Con- 


gress, seemed certain to incite ambitious men into provoking trouble in 
the South. Nonetheless, he felt sure that the public at large would recog- | 
nize that all the grievances of the agitators had been ameliorated and 

"oppression only exists in the distempered brains of disappointed ambi- 


tious men."?5 


his careful attention during the months at 
d a danger even before he left the 
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sached with a growing sense of concern as nullifiers in South 
ew ounced their readiness to engage in some form of precipi- 
litt i Reports out of that state of threatened civil strife sounded 
ge e en someone said to. Jackson that Calhoun “ought to be hung 
onis Y rhe liberties of his country” for proposing nullification, the 
ait host emphatically. Moreover, he said, if the nullifiers 
T heir threats into action he planned to march ten thousand volun- 
South Carolina to "crush and hang" the traitors. "These are 

L be the feelings and sentiments of all honest men who love our 


and ty and who wish to hand down to their posterity the liberty 
p" 
vec ager of overt action by the nullifiers became acute as the sum- 


Y sre on. The tension, which mounted in cities like Charleston and 
mer we armed mobs roaming the streets at night, won regular coverage 
Phe newspapers and captured Jackson's daily attention.27 Angry verbal 
Pibanges in editorials of South Carolina newspapers provoked duels, 

ie dights, and riots in early August and ‘September. Then, when 
the President heard that an attempt had been made to bring about the 
waon of the army and naval officers in command at Charleston 
arbor, he knew he must respond. In such situations there was never 
bling precipitate about his decisions. They were always carefully 
thought out and discussed with his aides. Instinctively he sensed when the 

Donent had arrived to make his move, for delayed action like precipitate 
Pin can worsen a situation. This highly developed sense of timing, a 

tof his military career, was enhanced by Jackson's understanding 
ofthe need to keep on top ofa problem and never let it run out of control. 

“hiho 1 do not believe that the Nullifiers will have the madness & folly 
wo attempt to carry their mad schemes into execution," he told Coffee, 
“sill you know, I must be vigilent, and not permit a surprise, and to do 
this effectually, T must be at my post, and scan with great care the signs 
ofthe times as they may arise.” By this time Jackson's growing stature as 
a statesman, particularly in difficult situations, had begun to catch the 
attention of many Washington observers. “He is a much abler man than 
1 thought him," commented Senator George Dallas of Pennsylvania, 
one of those naturally great minds which seem ordinary, except when 
the fiting emergency arises.” 

Although Jackson did not expect the events in the south to develop into 
depre issue, yet it behooves us to be ready for any emergency," 
ae Levi Woodbury, the secretary of the navy. In view of the 
a ors by lies 10 capture the Charleston forts by subverting 
dct command and in view of political information he had secured that 

th Carolina legislature would be convened immediately after the 
vo iion to determine the state's course of action, Jackson ordered 
ades de The army and navy secretaries were told to cooperate in 
i the replacement of the officers and troops in Charleston “at 


CE 
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* Do not withdraw the officers without the 


1l influence and intimidate the other, 
lieved by a faithful detachment, 


any time it may be desireable.” 
men, he instructed, because one wil 
“Therefor let the officers and men be rel 
and this carried into effect as early as possible at farthest, by the 20th of 
October, and before their assembly meets. Let it be done without a hint 
of the cause until it is effected, and as the common routine of the army.” 
If the nullifiers capture the forts they could “prevent a blockade. This must | 
be guarded against, and prevented.” He then directed that General Winfield 
Scott take care of all preparations. He also directed that a naval squadron 
be readied at the Norfolk station to be deployed instantly “if we shall be 
required to use any.” To guarantee that his orders were received and | 
carried out he notified Major Donelson to double-check. “I do not de- 
spair of preserving the union,” he said. “The influence of the Bank has 
not destroyed me, and I trust that a kind providence will protect our 
happy union, & preserve it from all the combinations of the Nullifyers & 


their wicked & ambitious vassels.”” Meanwhile he neutralized Georgia. “I 


have no fears of [Governor] Lumpkin,” he wrote; "his letters to me give 
llification.” Also, Jackson 


evidence of his firmness and opposition to nul 
kept open his lines of communication to the unionists in South Carolina 
—Joel R. Poinsett, Colonel William Drayton, James L. Petigru, the Rich- 
asdsons of Sumter, the Pringles, Judge David Johnson, and others—and 
urged them to provide him with quick and reliable information as events 


developed.?* 

Interestingly, even in the midst of thi 
in South Carolina, Jackson alluded to t 
during the summer. His war against the 
with the fall election and he wanted nothing to ei 
triumph. He delighted to hear from the many politicians who wrot 
at the Hermitage about the efficaciousness of his veto, and he assured 
Major Donelson that had it reached Kentucky in time for the guber- 
natorial election it would have produced an even greater Democratic 
majority.2° Virtually all the resolutions passed by Democratic state and 
local conventions praised the President for his stand against the Bank. 
"They lauded his veto "as a document worthy of the purest days of our 
Republic. It brings us back nearer to the original principles which per- 
vaded, and the spirit which animated the fathers ‘of our country, than 
anything which ‘emanated from the Executive since the days of Jefferson. 
It is the final decision of the President between the Aristocracy and the 
People—he stands by the People."*! 

The Democrats did not rely on the bank issue alone to win this election. 


As professional politicians in an age of rising professionalism, they knew 
de immense importance of organization. Indeed it was the extraordinary 
impressive majorities 


vitality of their organization that built many of the 
for the President in every section of the nation. Meetings were held at the 
local, county, and state levels, and a wide range of committees—corre- 


potentially dangerous situation 
he Bank. It rarely left his mind 
monster would reach a climax 
indanger his anticipated 
te him. 
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funding committees, for example—were establis 
ot Pro e rational cket and fd the necessary poe 
em, residential campaign Most important to the organizational 
1 of the Democratic party during the campaign of 1832 was 
Jishment of a long chain of “Hickory Clubs,” which were in- 
i i emen, not replace, the work of local and state commit- 
sid 10 PE Hickory Club in Washington, organized by Kendall and 
un many Kitchen members, “gave tone and character to all other 
Ai throughout the country." Even when the campaign ended, this 
p Hickory Club retained its political potency, for it enjoyed Jack- 
p ried encouragement and support”? | 
in |phia the " Democratic Hickory Club, No, 1" set up shop to | 
ome. Jackson's reelection so that he could continue to “guard our i 
roms” and "our liberty" against "foreign and moneyed infu- | 
;" In the west meetings were frequently spontaneous. As one man j 
(8 care up and doing. The Veto was received .. ast evening. | 
wang of cannon announced that some important occasion had | 
Tied forth that token of national, patriotic feeling. . . . Immediately 
meeting of the Democratic Republicans of this town . . assembled 
sine of our public hotels, where the objections of the President on 
ruming the bill, were read and considered. Spirited resolutions, ap- 
proving of the course of the President were adopted and a feeling was 
faparted among the friends and supporters of the Administration seldom 
vinesed in this place on any public occasion.” 
Out ofthe superior organization developed by the Democrats grew not 
caly meetings but high-powered propaganda in the form of newspapers, 
Grculars, broadsides, pamphlets, and the like, and a variety of techniques 
and gimmicks guaranteed to excite and entertain the voter and turn him 
pos the polls on election day. One of the best of these techniques was 
k rae. Michel Chevalier, a Frenchman traveling through the United 
fei s is time, described one of these demonstrations in his book, 
ie n wed and Politics in the United. States. “It was nearly a mile long,” 
piia sd Democrats marched in good order, to the glare of 
ré e patie were more numerous than I had ever seen them in 
pike x shee festival; all were in transparency, on account of the dark- 
da genera came portraits of Jackson: one showed him in the uniform 
‘ane in his mappe as a Tennessee farmer "with the famous hickory 
k ton .” The procession “had its halting-places; it stopped 
athe doors im of the Jackson men to fill the air with cheers, and halted 
mon an"! of the leaders of the Opposition, to give three, six or nine | 


Ba 
ipie were another important technique in wining the voter's 
an tin beat food and drink to capture the interest of the Amert 
thas Fate. Even when the Democrats lost elections they seemed to 
ie was in order, “There seems to be no way of convincing 


— 
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these fellows,” reported one opposition newspaper, “that they are f; 

beaten. They have one sort of answering for every thing. If we show fairly 
that we have elected our Lieutenant Governor bya majority of em 
30,000 they reply by swallowing a pig. If we show them that we have Nearly 
great strength in the Senate, and added to our superiority, 1 Baineg 


devouring arbo. If we show them that we have obtained’, c ËO 
two-thirds in the House of Representatives, they reply by pouring re, of 


of whiskey or apple-toddy. There is no withstanding such arg 
it up.” 

At these barbecues the Democrats frequently erect 
poles after they had been marched around town to 
remember one of these poles,” 
crowned with green foliage, which came on to the so 
drums, and was preceded by ranks of democrats, be; 
than a twig of the sacred tree in their hats. It was d, 
decorated with ribbons and mottoes." Sitti 


offa 
uments, We is 


ed. towering hickoy 
attract a crowd, «p 
“with its top still 


und of fifes an, 


“Hurra for Jackson!” The 
F “Democracy 
rbecues ended 


"Hurra for the Hickory Tree! 

Hurra for the Hickory Tree! 

Iis branches will wave o'er tyranny's grave 
And bloom for the brave and the free." 


Jackson himself attended one or two of these affairs but only when they 
happened to occur along the route of his travels. Normally he tried to 
follow the accepted decorum of Presidential candidates by keeping aloof 
from the campaign. But the people so desperately wanted to sce he and 
“shake him by the hand” that it was difficult for him to refuse all invita- 
tions. Opposition newspapers chided him over his unseemly and indecor- 
ous behavior when he appeared at a barbecue, “This is certainly a new 
mode of electioneering,” scolded the Washington National Intelligencer 
when the editor learned of Jackson's attendance at a barbecue in Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. “We do not recollect before to have heard of a President 
of the United States descending in person into the political arena.” Even 
with all the new campaigning techniques developed during the Jack- 
sonian age, many voters demanded personal appearances by the candi- 
dates.38 

On September 18 the General and his party left the Hermitage to 
return to Washington. The timing was perfect. The weather cooperated, 
and his appearances along the route generated uncontrollable excite- 
ment. The crowds cheered him, waved hickory branches in his direction, 
and drank toasts in his honor. "General Jackson—Unconquered and 
Unconquerable” was a favorite toast in the west.?? Wherever he went he 
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put adulation and hysterical screaming and shout- 
othing eoe 
orit d erally escorted by mobs on his entire journey through 
R He vas I seen such a gathering as met us in advance of 
sb is NET es he related to Donelson, "o say the lest of the 
rei pay say 50004 
;cople were ti ected 
mera The PEOR e von, Henry Clay. “The political horizon is bright as 
we over ts m heard.” Because of these demonstrations Jackson 
have seen ty miles a day on his journey, pausing only on 
ess tha end church services. It was a marvelous climax to 
ore a erect timed to coincide with state elections in the 
compa an ho was not supposed to do any campaigning, Jackson 
west For a people on his trip back to Washington. 
gm noci were expert at parades and barbecues the National 
ite enit ocd a remarkable fair for political cartooning, and it is 
tans sr rhe art came of age în this election. Jackson made an 
veo proba eve target for cartoonists, and they hardly ever missed 
(Eia the bullseye in the many pictures they drew of him. One of the 
pring p ended "Uncle Sam in Danger,” showed Uncle Sam siting 
gos am anced, with blood and specie flowing from the wound 
iach held by Amos Kendall. "Dr." Jackson stands over the victim 
inos tin his hand "Hold the Bason [i] Amos,” commands the Presi- 
dis is merely an Experiment but I take the Responsibility.” Van 
de ends to one side, a pained expression on his face, and comments 
at annot give an opinion about the worth of the operation. A citizen 
inthe corner laments: ““Twixt the Giniril (since He's taken to Doctring), 
and the little Dutch Potercary, Uncle Sam stands no more chance than 
asump tailed Bull in fly time. "t? 

Many of the cartoons involved the Jackson-Van Buren relationship and 
iiber commented on the President's reliance on the Magician or Van 
Baren's cleverness in advancing his own presidential aspirations. One of 
these showed the President receiving a crown from Van Buren and a 
scepter from the devil; another portrayed Jackson, Van Buren, and others 
te ba burglars, aiming a large battering ram at the Bank's front door; 
da third, depicting the spoils system, ad a fearsome red devil fying 
Ge e uay with strings attached to his feet, fingers, and tail, and 
{at the other end to spoilsmen who bounce and jump as the devil 

v strings. Presumably Jackson was the devil and the Democrats 
nfs. One popular caricature showed Jackson and Clay dressed as 
ing a race to the White House with Clay half a length ahead. 
unquestionably th à i 

e was “King A, A ie most. famous cartoon drawnat approximately this 
comple it Andrew the First.” It depicted Jackson in fll regal ati, 
m ermine robe, crown, and scepter. In his left hand he holds 

ment labeled "veto," and he stands on a tattered copy ofthe 
and an emblem with the motto, "Virtue, Liberty and Inde- 


y to rest 


Constitution 
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pendence." At the top of the picture are the words, “By 
» “Born to Cy 
m. 


mand." 
All of the cartoons, parades, b: 
Al i , barbecues, and oth r 

micks measured the distance politicians had traveled nun Paigning gim, | 
iscussions of important public issues. They also doce) T serious 

cem of politicians to broaden their appeal amon documented the e 

o the things they believed stimulated popular support 2 24 cater 
phlet can influence voters, remarked one commentator, "arn pam. 
ency, prem SEA but a hickory pole, a taking and so does q 

r of sky rockets and Rom: : CY. a tra 
f an candles (alas! that it sh. Pa- 
501) havea potency over a large ird of our voter that pene be 
ot exert.” As one Ohio editor rightly observed: “Thang eo ee 
standing such arguments."44 ed: “There is no with 
o doubt politicians showed k i i 
» = . 

temper as the nation continued ie deseri idis public mood 
temper a the ed the democratization of its instit. 

Vith all he noise and hoopla about the virtue and wisdom oike PaE 
perhaps pus sense dictated that no one test that virtue or m, one 
saom a er to amuse the public with skyrockets and hi ubi that | 

n frighten them with serious talk about credis paper m xd 
national banking system. It was one thing to argue about liken a 
democracy and quite another to debate the merit of specie ela 
or the justice of the tariff schedules. Democrats and N: dali Arlen 
did not so much deliberatel ii pics an P bloi 

i erately debase American politics as si j 
their sole and xaettiod:o£ wishing elections 10 conem te tere 
social and economic system. The continui RE LE 

a C ystem. The continuing development of the indus- 
trial revolution, the rapid economic growth of the 18305, the revolution 
5 MPO most recently advanced by the advent of railroads, the 
eightened mobility of the people as they raced across a continent, the 
apparent (at least to contemporaries) social mobility of all classes as they 
raised their standard of living, the preoccupation with work, money, and 

"getting ahead"—all these shaped a new and moder American society 

to which politicians quite naturally responded in ways they thought ap- 


te to it. An expanding economy usually produces an expanded. 
pansion in the 1830s possessed 


lous 


propriat 
democracy. In the United States that ex 
prodigious dimensions. 

Andrew Jackson symbolized that dynamic, explosive democracy. His 
popularity no longer rested solely on his past military accomplishments. 
By 1832 he was seen less as the “Hero of New Orleans,” and more as the 
"man of the People.” Said one politician: “Democracy and. Jackson.” They 
are one.*5 . 

Because they appreciated the difficulty of unscating an. enormously 
popular President backed by a strong national party, the National Repul 
licans understood the absolute need of anaig a we 

i ^ ip in the fraternity. In several states a deter 
despite Clay's member periit between the two pa 


mined effort was made to initiate cot 


ties. 
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that Jackson was the real Masonic candidate, not Clay; 
inte out tha TE Masons like John Quincy Adams supported 
“ frown that pean party: and it was argued that Wirt's candidacy 
aX gional Repu General 


aedes and NO of hese elforts of cooperation and unification were 
"m Er enough conversions took place to alarm the Democrats 
qp uneven mage as to break up the Anti Masons in your quarter,” 
Fi must te war Connecticut was advised by Amos Kendall, "or at least 
gon Welles ith the Nationals. ™6 The Democrats argued that 
speso ther Mason, was actually a stalking horse for Clay. "Be not 
wi a forme lair, "II the candidates are Masons. In this respect, 
de SR footing. The object of running Mr. Wirt, is to enable 
are on t sfer the votes you give to him—to Henry Clay," 
a lees “many New Yorkers cast an anti Jackson vote for Clay, repre- 
Ago Mion between the National Republicans and the Anti- 
saint ais, this union did not work in any other state." Even i it 
ihe coalition could not approach the level of organizational strength 
Mie Democrats or Jackson's popular appeal around the country. 
me eles, the Ani-Masonic movement scored impressive majorities 
Same areas as it steadily expanded from western New York and Ver- 
Din into Pennsylvania and Ohio. It put up a heroic fight against the 
"ird mason,” but came nowhere near defeating him. 

‘isthe campaign drew to an end in midfall, Andrew Jackson arrived in 
Washington on the evening of October 19. He found the city still suffer- 
ing irom the dreaded cholera epidemic—what the newspapers called “the 
prevailing epidemic" —and the President had warned his nephew during 
the summer to desert the White House and seek refuge in the suburbs. 
The disease had crossed the Atlantic from Europe early in 1832 and 
quickly spread from one city to another. By the summer nearly three 
thousand persons had perished. It attacked Philadelphia, frightened Bal- 
tore, and finally invaded Washington. It reached out to the west, be- 
Sting Cincinnati and then moving on to Chicago. New Orleans con- 
traced it, instead of yellow fever. Washington was particularly hard hit 
hore than anyone imagined, 

Jackson himself paid little attention to the “prevailing epidemic." Long 
kd he had developed a pious fatalism about such matters. "My Dr 
mae wrote his daughter-in-law, “knowing that we have to die we 
imay, idis x be prepared to die well, and then, let death come when 

ae will meet it without alarm and be ready to say, ‘the Lords will 


id only benefit the “arch mason” himself, 


cee he had a more pressing matter to think about. His mind 
ton like Joe! es ‘Particularly on South Carolina. Unionists in Charles- 
fist things p Sett kept him informed of the situation and one of 
happy ners he learned upon returning to the White House was the 
* news of the defeat of the Union party at the ballot box through- 


MEE 
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out the state. "You must be prepared to hear very shortly of a S 
Convention and an act of Nullification,” Poinsett advised him, Thay ^ 
a blow, a very dangerous blow. The Union party was attempting i, "S 
pose nullification, Poinsett continued, and "adhere to our alle; 
the United States. But allegiance implies protection and we rely 
Government acting with vigor in our behalf.”5! 
tin gerbes Se ayes osha 
^ yle of action. And when he learned tha, 
the nullifiers expected to get away with their defiance—the way Georgian 
defied the Supreme Court— Jackson felt personally challenged to show, 
what vigorous measures he could provide to put down threats of treason 
Poinsett could give him no advice as to the best course of action but he 
did try to provide an outline of what the nullifiers would do. They will 
proceed “by replevin," he said, and if the collector of the port refused 
to comply with it they will either imprison him or break open and seize 
the custom stores. If this action is to be resisted by the federal govern. 
ment, said Poinsett, then something better happen very quickly, such as 
providing three hundred muskets and “a number of hand granades.” The 
customhouse and post office were “crowded with Nullifiers,” reported 
Poinsett. “I am advised even not to put a letter in the Post office of 
Charleston directed to you! 

A sad state of affairs when a loyal citizen could not write to the Presi- 
dent without endangering himself. Jackson scowled as he read Poinsett's 
letter. But he did take comfort in Poinsett's assurance that there were 
many Unionists in South Carolina and that most of them were "ready to 
support the laws if legally called upon so to do at the hazard of their 
lives."5? Words like that stirred Jackson's blood. 

Almost immediately upon receiving this latest information of the defeat 
of the Union party in South Carolina followed by a report of the likeli- 
hood of an attack upon the federal forts in Charleston by the nullifiers, 
the President issued orders to the secretary of war. 


Washington, October 29, 1832 


E to op. 
Blance to 
upon the 


Confidential 


The Secretary of War will forthwith cause secrete and confidential orders 
to be Issued to the officers commanding the Forts in the harbour of charles- 
ton So Carolina to be vigilant to prevent a surprise in the night or by day, 
against any attempt to seize and occupy the Fts. by any Set of people under 
whatever pretext the Forts may be approached. Warn them that the attempt 
will be made, and the officers commanding will be responsible for the 
defence of the Forts and garrisons, against all intrigue or assault, and they 
are to defend them to the last extremity—permitting no armed force to 
approach either by night or day. The attempt will be made to surprise the Forts 
and garrisons by the militia, and must be guarded against with vestal vigilence 


JACKSON, UNI 
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any attempt by force repelled with 
A Prompt and examplary punish- 
addition to directing the preparation of " 

pim Bio turned his attention to the reel pre for possible attack, 
od George Breathtt, brother of the governor of Kms is 
m nes to South Carolina, ostensibly wor of Kentucky, to 

pue t bly as a post-office inspector, to gath 
sion about the reports of disloyalty and collusion within the reve. 
soc and postal service, “specifying the names of all officers so I^ 

rcabiit had visited Jackson at the Hermitage and Benin Le ud 
vo Washington. He absorbed all the things the President wanted said " 

done, and he carried instructions from the secretary of the treasury t ^h 
collector of Charleston—but this Jackson did not want anyone akon, 
Greahitt was directed to consult with Poinsett and Colonel Drayton Md 
ther Unionists as to the best direction for the government in counteract- 
ing the schemes of the nulliiers. Jackson also wanted to know whether 
Sullivan's Island in the harbor could be assaulted from the rear, and the 

precise armament conditions at Castle Pinckney.** 

‘Thus, by early November, Jackson had taken a number of important 
actions to maintain control of this dangerous situation. He had trans- 
ferred troops to the garrisons at Fort Moultrie and Castle Pinckney as well 
as to the federal installations on the islands in the harbor, replacing 
companies whose loyalty might falter. At the same time he had committed 
all military preparations for this operation to the very capable hands of 
General Winfield Scott. In addition he stationed Breathitt in South Caro- 
Tato report directly to him on every movement taken by the nullifiers ^ 

"The necessity of ordering these warlike actions against his native state 
vas very painful for Jackson, but he had his duty. The duty of the Presi- 
“eat hy said, "is a plain one, the laws will be executed and the union 
preserved by all the constitutional and legal means he is invested with.” 
He was utterly astonished that intelligent, law-abiding citizens could be 
deluded by the “wild theory and sophistry of a few ambitions dema- 
gogues,” place themselves in an attitude of rebellion toward their gov- 
emment, and thus “become the destroyers of their own prosperity and 
liberty." These proceedings, he ventured, were “nothing but madness 
and folly.” Surely if “grievances do exist there are constitutional means 
to redress them." Unfortunately, with each passing day he saw the crisis 
approaching and the day not far off “when the government must act and 

that with energy."57 He would be ready: ‘ 

‘At least one bit of good news arrived during this 
mid-November it was virtually official that Jackson ha 
to the presidency by an overwhelming popular and electoral count Jack- 
son received 688,242 popular votes, while Clay took 473,462 34 irt 
101,051. Old Hickory won approximately 5: popular vote 


5 percent of the 
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as against 37 percent for Clay and 8 percent for Wirt, In 
college Jackson garnered 219 votes against 49 for Clay an 
Clay carried Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, D 
tucky, and a majority of the Maryland vote, while Wirt won t 
of Vermont. Jackson swept all the rest except South Caroli 
its 11 votes to John Floyd of Virginia. In the vice presidenti: 
Buren gained an easy victory by taking 189 votes to Ser, 
Ellmaker's 7. South Carolina awarded its 11 votes to Hen 
chusetts, while Pennsylvania gave 30 to its favorite s 
kins.5* 

In addition to Vermont, Wirt gathered res; 

Connecticut, Massachusetts, New York, and eaer e " 
up a few hundred votes each from the states of Maryland, New mel 
Ohio, and Rhode Island. Clay did relatively well in New Engl iem 
middle Atlantic states, and some parts of the west, like Oke cht” 
internal improvements meant a great deal to the electorate. Jackson dic 
his greatest support from the west and the south. He did reasonably d 
in the middle Atlantic states and less well in New England, prere ha 
won the states of Maine and New Hampshire, where the Democratic ai 
had a strong organization.? Indeed, the cracking of the New En, pid 
bloc by Jackson represented a real advance in Democratic strength a 
crack widened over the next few years and terminated what some feared 
was a monolithic commitment to a Federalist/National Republican per- 
suasion. Only in the south, where a two-party system had never really 
flourished, was there total commitment to one candidate. In Alabama, 
Georgia, and Mississippi, Jackson had no opposition. South Carolina, of 
course, acted out its anger and pique and would soon descend into 
“madness and folly.” In Maryland, where the electoral vote was cast by 
district, Jackson took only 3 out of the 10 votes available. Clay received 
the other 7; however, two of these seven electors did not cast their ballots 
in the formal election that followed. 

The final totals of popular votes in this election are extremely inexact. 
To begin with, in some states, it is impossible to distinguish between the 
Clay and Wirt vote because they registered their tallies as “Jackson” and 
“anti-Jackson.” No mention of Clay or Wirt appears. In addition, Clay's 
Tennessee vote is suspiciously small; it is almost half the total that John 
Quincy Adams received in 1828. As a westerner, Clay enjoyed far greater 
support in Tennessee than Adams. Furthermore, the Missouri vote for 
Clay is never given. Some have argued that there was no opposition to 
Jackson in that state, but more probable is the claim that the final figure 
reported simply represents Jackson's majority over Clay in that state.® 

However imprecise the popular total may be, one fact defies contradic- 
tion: Jackson won a smashing victory. Of the total votes cast he received 

54.6 percent, an achievement rarely attained in presidential elections. 
And he did it in the face of powerful opposition: a Bank pouring thou- 


the elector. 

d 7 for wn 
elaware, Kan: 
he single state 
ina, which gaye 
al contest, Van 
Beant’s 49 an, 

ry Lee of Mass 
on, William wii. 
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7o the campaign to defeat him; a popul: 

(dolls ino th ; a popular and capabl 
ge candidate in the person at Henty Chay arid amanna ot 
areis intensity determined to expel all Masons from govern- 
fent. ane total number of votes cast in 1882 rose more th 

sno HS contest, the percentage of Jackson's popular wen 
moet more than 1.5 percent from what he received bi jain 
ae Jackson is the only President in American history whose reclec- 
à i 
p second term dira p did EE Perhaps too much can 
be made of this fact, = 5 g A rifling extent of the decline and the 
insaciness of the total figure of votes cast. Still it is suggestive. The 
seine could have been caused by the improved organizational 
E he two parties over their counterparts in the 1828 election; 
sae existence of the first third party in American political contests. 
0M he bank issue, the tarif agitation, the question of spoils, and the 
ato air undoubtedly cost Jackson many votes. Or it may have been 
his strong executive leadership that worried some Americans over the 
asbl danger it posed to their republican system of government. 
What must not be forgotten in any analysis is what this election demon- 
uted about Jackson's relation to the American people. Clay insisted on 
iho Bank recharter as an issue with which to fight Old Hickory at the polls 
di vas as potent an issue as anyone could have desired Stil the issue 
ad the Bank's money were not powerful enough to unseat the General 
Zor come anywhere near it. "The devotion to him is altogether personal 
alioa reference to his course of policy,” declared Niles Weekly Regis- 
iz “Who but General Jackson Med ete bad the courage o veo ie 
tec mering the Bank of the United State,” asked one man, “and 
nobel Gaal acon ck ue withstood the overwhelming influ- 
Indeed, the only real issue in th i i 
ii y e campaign was Jackson himself, and 
te people by their vote reaffirmed their tus and confidence in him. 
ai aei his leadership because he stood for morality and 
An prenen cause he stood as their representative. In 
shor, then, the election was a triumph, as one Ohio politician rightly 
teme for “Jackson and Democracy." 
vas lis rdi the contest proved that one of Jackson's greatest assets 
gus ily to inspire the people to follow his lead, even when he 
pened and worried them by raising such issues as the destruction of 
ims it the most important objective of government is the protec- 
me neas etense of the freedom of the people, and the American elector- 
own md any doubt of is safety in the strong and capable hands of 
orien Hs re election by an expression of the public will," wrote 
i'n ell “is deemed by us essential to the interests of our country, 
Soon al existence of the union." 
Papers talked about a third term. “My opinion,” said the 


CC 


struct 
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defeated third-party candidate, William Wirt, “is that he may be Presi. 
dent for life if he chooses."65 Certainly with South Carolina continuing 
its course into “madness and folly,” many agreed that Andrew Jackson 
was the only man around who could preserve the Union and with it the 
freedom of the American people.*6 
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CHAPTER 1 


1. For a full account of the duel see Remini, Jackson, pp. 136-143. 
2 Jackson frequently treated himself for tuberculosis and since he ob: 
ined a measure of relief by occasionally wearing “Kelley's Consumption Jacket" 
V^ dadiy provided the manufacturer of the garment with an endorsement, See 


Jackson Papers, LC. 
S Bec Remini, Jackson, pp. 184-186, for a full discussion of the gunfight 


with the Bentons. 
4. AJ to Colonel James Gadsden, May 2, 1822, in Jackson, Correspondence 
hof the information on Jackson's health I have relied on Frances 
er, "The Gentleman from Tennessee,” Surgery, Gynecology and 
bacio, LXXXVIII 408. See also John B. Moses and Wilbur Cross, Presidential 


Courage (New York, 1980), pp. 36-66. 
A] to Gadsden, May 2, 1822, in Jackson, Correspondence, Ill, 161. 


To call his son by a name other than his own. In any event 
to the markings on. Andrew Jr.'s tombstone. It reads: “An 
Son of Genl Andrew Jackson, who died at the Hermitage, 
Bie year of his age.” 1 am grateful to Harold Moser, editor of the JPP, for 
bringing this matter to my attention. 

7 AJ to Coffee, May 26, 1831, quoted in John H. DeWitt “Andrew 
Jackson and His Ward, Andrew Jackson ‘Hutchings: A History Hitherto Unpub- 
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13. For a long time I resisted Jackson's contention about the corruption 
of this era, believing that it was largely a figment of his overwrought imagination. 
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he knew what he was talking about. Be: 
about corruption they did not limit 1 


von, James Monroe: The Quest for National 
: of course, that the corruption 
of the 1820s cannot compare quantitatively with the spectacular corruptions of 


i à r iter on. After all, it was a small 
country of ten million people just beginning its climb to fame and fortune: 


Speaking relatively, however, this period can hold its own with the worst and most 
corrupt eras in American history. 
14. A good case in point is Daniel Webster. Here is a man who regularly 
took handouts from any source available and paid the expected price. As George 
Bancroft later said: “His meannesses in money matters & his necessities control 
his conduct.” Bancroft to W.L. Marcy, November 5, 1841, Miscellaneous Papers, 
NYSL. Webster probably helped himself to public funds involved in the Webster. 
Ashburton Treaty, although some scholars would dispute this. Also, as secretary 
of state, he was accused of taking a bribe from gamblers to arrange the nomina- 
tion of the consul to Rio de Janeiro. See House Document #945, 27th Congress, 
2nd session. How Webster has managed to maintain his reputation is one of the 
wonders of American historiography. No one comparable to Webster today, said 
Senator Paul Douglas of Illinois in 1952, “would lend himself to the villainies he 
practiced." See Richard H. Leach, "George Ticknor Curtis and Daniel Webster's 
‘Villainies,’ ” The New England Quarterly (September 1954), XXVII, 391-395 and 
Irving H. Bartlett, Daniel Webster (New York, 1978), passim. For this information 
on Webster I am grateful to Harold D. Moser, present editor of the Jackson 
Papers project and former editor of the Webster Papers project. Perhaps it is a 
trifle unfair to single out Webster since he’s such an easy mark, Many other 
i i ity as he—from Henry Clay, who 
congressmen in the 1820s were practically as guilty 
se i Hart Benton, who accepted fees 
regularly falsified his travel expenses, to Thomas 1o accepted fees 
from the American Fur Company to represent their interests in t e PS ME, 
to all the many congressmen who allowed their families and friends to use their 
franking privilege and who misappropriated government property without giving 
ita second thought. A number of these “petty” corruptions 
umented further along in the text. i 
pi S Fayetteile, North Carolina, a branch ofthe Bank ofthe United States. 
" lo. Baste Men mad Ne York regularly carried stories 
Aiei a pod UM the Washington 
about these peculations during 1822 and 1823, See, for example, " 
National Ineligencr, March 24, May 29, August 21, 1822. ay 
18. Kenneth Wiggins Porter, John Jacob du Bet Mad ew Yer 
1966), 11, 714; Benton, Thirty Years View. Il, 18: Herman J Vion Tian p. 
McKenney: Architect of America's Erb Indian Poho: P niy for destroying” the 
65. "You deserve the unqualified thanks of OF eye to Benton, April 1, 1822, in 
factory system, wrote Astor's agent Ramsay Crool 
Ponen ols, Mee; pp. 51-52. 
30. Annals of Congress, 17th Congress, 
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A ome obtained his loan during the War of 1812 and did not dis. 
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charge i un ED that I was pressed for money.” Monroe to Madison, March 
Monroe, fames Madison Papers, LC. In 1820 Astor took very indulgent attitude 
ad the President's indebtedness. He said that he understood “that Landed 
roper[ty] in the US. is at present not very Saleble I presume you have not Sold 
uk of your estates & there fore it may not bee convenient to repayme the Sume 
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the Intrest paid & I have taking the Liberty to Draw on you for 2100$ favr. of my 
sent) Days being equil to 3 years Intrest.” Astor to Monroe, April 5, 1820, 
Monroe Papers, NYPL. According to Astor's biographer, Astor took as much 
advantage of his money-lending operations as possible. He constantly hounded 
the government “in search of favors and considerations of one kind or another 
is equesting special consideration for his agents in the Indian country.” Porter, 
Astor, 1, 797, n. 57. Happily for Astor, Monroe occupied the highest offices in 
the government during this critical period in the history of the American Fur 
‘Company, ascending from secretary of war to secretary of state to President of 
the United States. Astor's complaint about the order prohibiting foreigners from 
engaging in the fur trade can be found in Astor to Calhoun, March 14, 1818, 
Office of Secretary of War, Letters Received Relating to Indian Affairs, RG 75, 
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Letters Sent Relating to Indian Affairs and Letters Received, RG 75, NA. See also 
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request for an extension of time. 

24. A notorious example is Daniel Webster. But there were many others. 
When Senator George Poindexter of Mississippi supported a bill for the recharter 
of the Bank of the United States, for example, he had received a $10,000 loan 
from the Bank. Several months later he received an additional $8,000 while the 
first loan remained unpaid. This violated the Bank's own regulations. See Edwin 
A. Miles, "Andrew Jackson and Senator George Poindexter,” JSH (February 

1958), XXIV, 59. The history of the Bank's violations of its own regulations a$ 

well as the terms of its charter in permitting, encouraging, and authorizing im- 

proper Ligier is notorious. 

i . The Indian-trade operation, army and id bank- 

lence for which will be provided in the text in the next several pages. But again 
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